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I 

From Progressivism to the New Deal; 
Tradition and Innovation in the Liberal Past 


So, at this opening of a new age, in this its day of unrest and 
discontent, it is our part to dear the air, 'to bring about 
common counsel; to set up the parliament of the people 
... to mahe classes understand one another. Our part is to 
lift so high the incomparable standards of the common in¬ 
terest and the common justice that ... a new day of 
achievement may come for the liberty we love. 

WOODROW WILSON 


American history and biography for half a century or more have 
told the story of reform and reformers—the story of liberalism. 
And although one hears today with increasing frequency the jus¬ 
tifiable complaint that conservative figures, business organiza¬ 
tions, and entire periods of complacency and political calm need 
more attention, the instinct of historians and the public is sound. 
Not only is liberalism in its broadest sense the sole American tra¬ 
dition, as Louis Hartz has shown, but in its more familiar sense, 
meaning that current refoimist-humanitarian-pragmatic political 
creed which has caused us all to forget that the label ever meant 
anything else, liberalism has been the most conspicuous force 
shaping our politics. And, using political power as a lever, it has 
helped transform American society in the twentieth century. 

We know the essentials of the story of liberalism. Although 
what is now called liberalism is a set of political assumptions and 
tactics that matured in the heyday of Alfred E. Smith and became 
dominant during Franklin D. Roosevelt's New Deal, twentieth- 
century liberalism has its obvious antecedents. The moral and 
ethical values of the liberal tradition, political democracy, the 
maximization of individual freedom, humanitarianism, equality, 
have been actively and conspicuously at work in this country 
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4 FROM PROGRESSIVISM TO THE NEW DEAL 

£nm the colonial beginnings. As all our written accounts tell us 
m the periods of the American Revolution, Jefferson. Jackson’ 
and the antislavery effort, these values have appeared to be the 

cai^s of successful punitive uprisings against oligarchies 

political and economic. ° 

toSlw a negative aspect, and sought 

mSS dismantling or limiting 

power, men. under the impact of industrialism, liber- 
^ began to adjust its definition of freedom to include popular 
mployment of a regulatory state, its eighteenth-century^ and 
nmeteenth-<^ntury antecedents, while still inspirational lost 
some of their pracucal relevance. But men were not lacking to 
sense of direction. The re-definition of freedom, 
the critique of laissez-faire, the inteUectual preparation of a creed 
?th^^l^^ mterventionist stat^these were provided by tum- 
^e<mtury thinkers such as Dewey, Ward, Beard, and Croly 
^anac political leadership taught the forces of liberal refori' 
to employ the new tactics, and in a series of uprisings over hS?^ 
«ntury. Mmi performed a transvaluation S Se^s in the 
^mt of the anaent ends. It is a triumphant historical record 

•tS'Kcy and wirfom of what hberalism 

y e 1930 s, from the American past. Were the New 
^ers contmmng in the reform tradition, capping S efforts ^ 
earher reformers, making “the reparation,” in Kke’s JlSi “as 
nmly M po^ible m the style of the building”? Or was there a’eao 
Silf£d^nrS°* suffidently separating the New Deal from 
TiprnrA K 1^?- we distort all phases of the liberal 

of 'Ogether? In the worn language 

NtS 7 •'>' origins I? 

American poIidS^l '®^ continuity between i, a,e 

II 

Si^hf “t’si p^^e'S.th^ So™ S: 



TRADITION AND INNOVATION IN THE LIBERAL PAST 5 

its twentieth-century start.^ Clearly it was the progressive wKo 
first struggled with the full range of modem social problems: how 
to limit and control private economic power as the Founders had 
limited political power; how to surmount industrial warfare 
without damage either to the capitalistic order or to the Ameri¬ 
can insistence upon justice; how to keep careers open to talent, 
and talent attracted to innovation; how to preserve individualism 
in an organizing world; how to make the cities livable; how to 
preserve self-government from enervation. 

To reconstruct that reform effort is to describe the intricate 
legislative struggle, the operation of a new Federal or state regu¬ 
latory agency, the details of a new form of municipal government, 
or the rise to political power of a reforming politician. It is to 
relate a now-familiar panoply of accomplishment: electoral re- 
fonns, the regulatory and welfare legislation of the pre-World 
War I period, the settlement houses, the organizations dedicated 
to social betterment. 

But progressives themselves explained their efforts primarily by 
reference to ideals, and were proudest of the structure of ideas 
they produced, both by analysis and by prescription. Political 
action was dependent upon a determination of values and a ra¬ 
tional plan of correction and control. Therefore their movement, 
while almost entirely political in its tangible expression, left be¬ 
hind what was to them an equally important legacy—a body of 
ideas for the guidance of like-minded men, ideas which took the 
form of values and the techniques to realize them. 

This being true, the large question of the relation of progres- 
sivism to the New Deal has led generally to an effort to identify 
and weigh the intellectual debt of the New Dealers; to a lesser 
extent, attention has centered in institutions, laws, and person¬ 
nel. Was progressivism, in temper, in method, in social base, in 
ultimate intention, an early and formative version of Franklin 
Roosevelt's welfare state? Or did the New Deal improvise out of 
new social and intellectual materials a governmental framework 
for American life which owed little to, in places even affronted, 
the progressive vision? Was the New Deal, which unquestionably 
fashioned the contemporary political world, the culmination of a 
continuous reform movement that lasted, with brief interruption, 

1. For an example of the search for political re-orientation through re-study 
of the progressive era, see Karl E. Meyer, *Trogressivism Reconsidered,*' The 
Progressive, XK.VU (September 1963), 23-6. 


FROM PROGRESSIVISM TO THE NEW DEAL 
the Civil War to Pearl Harbor, or did it break with th^t 

SSSSn” ^deas or men or 

Some on; P’^°^^ssive-New Deal continuity has 

^ome one of the important mterpretational problems in our 

f ^eas of controversy a cS 

h and’^defini-' 

whose resoSS?' ^nevertheless a problem 
Whose resolution is vital to the undeistanding of the recent past. 


Tl^e two movmeots be. 
unrestrained either bv H of private economic power 

eininenc?ofS°PmS? rhetorical note was the pre- 

the ^ the bal- 

employed freely the conaS?,/"'' ® ™‘*^T’ri«kged, and 

defense The t 7 pncept of social justice” in comine to their 

2 e nmb W formulated those two famous toS to 

discriminately from both Th rrowed liberally—even in- 

dom, with its ea^r.^- ^ New Free- 

st:; ss 

dustrid combination so lo^g as SrZ^i hS '’““'y 

co-ordinatiii^ power anrl th^ ^ mment held supervisory and 

adorns not STiTrSS ^g^'igfogly ^ded. 

temps at pla^fa ^vAAA at: 

of both periods developed a hrm^^ t ^°tnpetition. Reformers 
1- ous aeveioped a hostihty to the courts, and turned 
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against the abstract constitutional defenses of conservatives a cor¬ 
rosive judicial realism. More important and more generally, both 
sought most of their ends through an enlargement of the state, 
abandoning to the conservatives the ancient liberal devotion to 
laissez-faire. 

There were other and more tangible continuities. New Dealers 
altered the Federal Reserve System to their own uses, and ex¬ 
tended the idea of Federal regulatory commissions to the stock 
market, radio frequencies, and air routes. They used the nation's 
intellectual talent as eagerly, if not as systematically, as Robert 
La Follette and Francis McGovern had used the University of 
Wisconsin. And the most imposing connection of all was surely 
that remnant of progressive survivors so visible in the service of 
Roosevelts' New Deal. There was the Wilsonian element, begin¬ 
ning with Franklin Roosevelt himself and including Josephus 
Daniels, Cordell Hull, William McAdoo, Joe Robinson, and 
others, who were bonded over to the New Deal when the party of 
Wilson came to power again. And observers have also seen in the 
services rendered by Bull Moosers like Harold Ickes, Senator Ed¬ 
ward P. Costigan, and later by Henry Stimson and William Allen 
White, the signs of that strong carry-over from the Bull Moose 
group which a reading of the 1912 Progressive platform led ob¬ 
servers to expect.^ 

These affinities, then, in ideas, institutions, and personnel are 
impressive evidence of an extensive kinship between these two 
reform movements, giving modern liberalism claim to roots which 
turn the comer of the century. In this perspective the progressive 
generation, fortunately for Franklin Roosevelt, had thought hard 
and fruitfully about the means to a more liberal America, and he 
had only to apply their theories, and some of their veterans, to 
the task of social reconstruction. 

If the men and ideas linking the two periods are obvious, so are 
the discontinuities. Some of the ills and enemies of the progres¬ 
sive generation, such as Boss Rule, prostitution, or alcohol, were 
ignored by the New Dealers. Conversely, the New Deal took up 
an acute economic problem which progressives had never faced, 
as Richard Hofstadter has said. The New Deal was distinguished 
by a different political and moral style, by that freewheeling 
pragmatism and tough-mindedness which set men like Harry 

2. Here, and in the discussion that follows, those with a close interest in the 
literature should refer to the Bibliographical Essay at the end of this book. 
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Hopkms, Mau^ Maverick, and Tommy Corcoran apart from 
men like tire Pinchots or Burton Wlieeler or George Record. 

The new type of politician and the new type of adviser that 
converged with Rooosevelt on Washington reflected the changed 
social base of the Democratic party. The newly militant labor 
element, the urban immigrant voters, the Negro, these had en¬ 
tered American politics since progressivism and were largely re- 
spoMble for the changed moral and social attitudes within this 
imlikely reform iastrument, the Democratic party. Add to these 
considerations of style and personnel the fact that so much New 
Deal lepslation—the Wagner Act, AAA, TVA, Social Security, 
Public Housing ^had only the faintest roots in the pre-Depres¬ 
sion period, and the case for discontinuity may be seen as a strone 
one. ° 


In the case of an historical problem of such complexity, with 
the evidence so various and often so contradictory, the best ac¬ 
counts produced so far are qualified and tentative. Progressivism 
o cou^, was neither wholly kin nor entirely alien to the New 
Deal, Its survivors neither solidly for nor against. Rather, the 
many elem^ts of progressivism strayed into a confused' and 
^igely uncharted diaspora amid the general realignment of 
Amencan political and social forces after World War I. 

Both cases are in some d^ee persuasive. There is much evi¬ 
dence of a (feet reform bloodline: the physical survival and con- 
tinmng ^fulness of reformers of the Ickes-Norris variety the 

V * ^7 ideas of the “Concentration Schtml" 

g mg back to Van Hise and Croly; the whole unchanged rhetoric 

chastise “malefactors of great 

friends of the New Deal and among left-of-center reformers in 
Wisconsin and California.^ Yet to anyone conversant with much 


fhp .''^*®consin Progressive party of 1934 and 

Hai^t-rr^ Progressive party of 1938; in California, Ra^lond 

Se^ Aside from 

progressive” appeared many times in 

tionf'TT^ ™ political oiganiza- 

rons of ^ types. Its use generally signaled sympathy for the 

New ^ but the word migrated lefeard asIS^dedde wSre 

The important word in the communist lexicon. 

tm of tLeT^ ^ ^ complicated as the his- 

ixxiy of ideas tlie movement generated. 
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progressive thought at the more popular levels—a good example 
would be Winston Churchiirs novels Coniston (1906) and Mister 
Crewe's Career (1908), which faithfully represent the progressive 
ethos—or to anyone unable to dismiss the progressive credentials 
of F.D,R.-haters like James R. Garfield, Eainbridge Colby, or 
James A. Reed, or the slightly less angry William Allen White or 
the two Pinchots, the case for pregressive-New Deal similarity 
bogs down in crippling qualifications. 

IV 

The principal barrier to the creation of an assessment of twenti¬ 
eth-century reform politics that will win general acceptance is the 
vexatious variety of progressivism. The New Deal had its labyrin¬ 
thine confusions, to be sure, but it was focused at one political 
level and confined to one party—and to a brief five- or six-year 
period. Progressivism spread its work over at least a twenty-year 
period,^ operated at municipal, state, and national levels, infil- 

4. Or longer. Municipal reform groups were forming in several 
American cities in the 1890's, and the settlement house move¬ 
ment began in the i88o's. At the other end, the state of Louisi¬ 
ana, for example, did not even begin its progressive rejuvena¬ 
tion (a somewhat limited one, under Governor John M. 
Parker) until 1920. 

trated two parties and founded another, and spread many of its 
energies into non-political fields such as social work, settlements, 
and education. It was neither chronologically nor geographically 
compact, and there was no undisputed leader to give it coherence. 

For many years, historians, lacking an appreciation of the com¬ 
plexity of the progressive movement, and without the mono¬ 
graphic studies which are only now bringing that complexity into 
full view, generalized about progressivism on the basis of what 
was known of the ideas, and to a lesser extent the actual achieve¬ 
ment, of a few prominent politicans and theorists. The fondness 
of the historian for intellectuals and politicians combined with a 
professional carelessness about the representativeness of its evi¬ 
dence, and this produced summaries of the progressive contribu¬ 
tion which perched upon the flimsiest evidential structure.® 

5. Daniel Aaron’s Men of Good Hope (New York: Oxford University Press, 
1951), for example, is a useful study of Emerson, Parker, George, Bellamy, 
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But this is by now a widely appreciated hazard, and there has 
consequently been a general appeal for more caution in general¬ 
izing, at least until better specialized studies of the movement 
appear. Important work has been done on conservation, social 
work, temperance, contests over regulatory legislation, and other 
areas of progressive effort. Every year sees more regional, state, 
and lorn studies, as well as an extension of competent biogra¬ 
phies. Class analysis has been accomplished for California pro- 
party leaders, for all the reformers listed 
m W. D. P. Bhss’s Encyclopedia of Social Reforms, for Iowa pro¬ 
gressive for Taft Republicans, for Massachusetts political lead¬ 
ers, and for Pittsburgh municipal reformers. There seems to be a 
growmg awareness that five or six progressives don’t make—per- 
ha|K rnust ^ways ^stort—the movement, and this is all to the 
Ideally, distinctions will not make generalization impos- 
siDte, nor generah'zations make important distinctions invisible 
One of the most ureful distinctions has referred to a doctrinal 
mfference, md is quite old. This is the New Freedom-New Na- 
tionahsm dichotomy, the classic formulation coming in the elec¬ 
tion of 1912. It is an attractive and risky pair of categories, and 
pm of ^e intent of the present study is to look into the validity 
of the ideological divisions implied in these terms—terms which 
up to now have been too valuable to release, but too crude to use 
without a host of encumbering qualifications. 

^ur Link has separated “advanced” progressives from the 
others m a further attempt to manage the heterogeneous whole 
by sub&iudmg It. He identified them as a coalition made up of 
^al justice groups, labor, and farm elements, which emerged 
^ow^d the end of 1914 as Wilson’s early reforms passed into law, 
learmg certam needs untouched.® This division, rough as it is 
sc^ to me a rather valuable beginning, and shows a fine under- 
stmding of the ongmal Wdsonian impulse. In a recent article 
John Braeman tried to establish a “traditi onalist” and “modem- 

U^d Howells, t^falen. Brooks Adams, and Theodore Roosevelt-but Aaron 

throughout as if he were discussing some entity, progressivism. Reflec- 
■pif j ™ore glaring error, Andrew Scott’s labored rebuttal of Hofstadter’s 
The Age of Reform (New York: Alfred Knopf, 11,55), which appLr“ “Se 
^^ve Era m Retrospect” Journal of Pom^, XXI ^^^10^1 

olttC’ Bull Moose element and especially on^the 

plafrorm of t^t party, although one would never guess it frXSftone 

Bi:? 1:5^'“ YoS::1^a‘“r and 
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ist'" distinction, using recent biographical studies of seven pro- 
gressivesJ Anyone working with progressivism feels the urgent 

7. Braeman, Business History Review, XXXV, 581-92. Given 
the complexity of the movement, we must work for some set of 
defensible categories so that we may talk about it intelligibly at 
all, and attempts to fashion typologies of this sort are to be 
encouraged- But we must expect a good many false starts. The 
hazards of even an informed effort to generalize and yet avoid 
the sampling errors of others are amply demonstrated by Dan¬ 
iel Levine's book. Varieties of Reform Thought (Madison: 

State Historical Society, 1964). Critical of studies based on too 
few progressives, Levine settled for Jane Addams, La Follette, 
Edgar Gardner Murphy, Beveridge, Gompers, and the Civic 
Federation of Chicago. The best that can be said is that he was 
working in the right direction, especially in the chapter on the 
Civic Federation- 

need of such clarification, and while Braeman's categories carry us 
little beyond Link's, both represent an important effort to release 
the many minority elements which made up progressivism from a 
convenient subordination to some general view, 

An understanding of the mesh between the two reform periods 
has also been hampered by disagreement concerning the role of 
ideas. Although progressives were proud of the tangible monu¬ 
ments to their hopes, the electoral reforms and regulatory agen¬ 
cies and the militant citizen's oiganizations of many types, it re¬ 
mains true that ideas were their chief product. They wrote books 
with high hopes of their effect, read each other's books and were 
moved by them, had unbounded faith in exhortation and revela¬ 
tion. A basic progressive belief was in the possibility of a con¬ 
scious re-ordering and subsequent control of society and its direc¬ 
tion, a re-ordering accomplished by a public awakened by ideas, a 
control guided by trained intelligence and backed by right val¬ 
ues. When James Harvey Robinson spoke in 1909 of the impor¬ 
tance of the study of ideas as preliminary to “the career of 
conscious social readjustment upon which mankind is now em¬ 
barked," he spoke as a progressive and for progressives.® 

It is true that they thought themselves hardheaded, and that 
there was a strain of realism in their thought which effectively 
demolished the abstract formulations of the social thinkers of the 

8- James Harvey Robinson, The New History (New York: Macmillan, 1909), 
p, 130. 


PROGRESSIVISM to the new deal 

facte* °f^en economic 

R f Srandeis brief in the Muller case Charles 
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iS biitraih«Tr'*fir* ”° detemi- 

msm, out rather a confidence that men could be persuaded th^t 
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So, fund^entally, their faith was in the word written and 

Tbey°^^ wilwT *^7 dealt most comfortably, 

iney were wil^g to work, and did work, through approDriate 

pohncal or soaal action, and were not obhrious fo to 

revive old institutions or create endT«r„ „„ - 
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important as it was, was secondary to the theoretical and the pro¬ 
phetic. Their greatest achievement was to mobilize facts and neg¬ 
lected social values, and while they were avid for reform now, 
they did not need to rest their case before history on what they 
accomplished on the law books of today. The truth was out, social 
evil was unmasked, and the appropriate remedies had been for¬ 
mulated for the next generation that would finish the work. 

Therefore a large part of their legacy took the rather abstract 
form of social analysis and prescription. Such laws as they passed, 
such institutions as they erected might be perverted or altered by 
others, but the rhetorical deposit is fixed. Unhappily, while pro- 
gressivism is rich in ideas, there is considerable dispute as to how, 
or whether, to use them. The literature on progressivism mirrors 
this disagreement. Conflicting accounts of progressivism, and by 
inference, of the New Deal-progressivism connection, have come 
from intellectual historians who take ideas more or less at face 
value, as against those who feel that what progressives verbalized 
about their intentions must be subordinated to other evidence or 
ignored entirely.^^ If we find, as many have, that there is a close 

13. Intellectual historians who have approached progressivism 
through its leading thinkers are, for example, Daniel Aaron, 
Louis Filler, Sidney Fine, Eric Goldman, and Henry May. An 
interest in ideas of a more popular and less coherent sort, com¬ 
bined with attention to the economic or social situation of the 
speaker, characterizes the work of men like George Mowry, 
Richard Hofstadter, or Joseph Gusfield. Then there is a group 
of historians such as Samuel P. Hays, Gabriel Kolko, or Robert 
Wiebe, whose focus is the political infighting of interest groups, 
and who reduce political rhetoric to the vanishing point in 
determining what progressives wanted. They prefer other evi¬ 
dence concerning progressive goals (concrete legislation or 
other action), concerning what bothered them (their class situ¬ 
ation and especially how it might be changing), and concern¬ 
ing their program (not what they called for, but what they 
were satisfied with). 

resemblance between the verbalized assumptions, indignations, 
and remedies of progressives and New Defers, the goal being 
‘'social justice,’' “democracy,’' or “reform,” the enemy being “self¬ 
ishness” or “special interests,” the remedy being “the positive use 
of government,” could we then accept this joint use of verbal 
symbols as confirmation of a deep identity? To what extent may 


am immr ^ 
nmeic mmuTE if mmoim 
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we trust the rhetoric of reformers to inform us of the complexities 
and qualifications which, unspoken, attend the bluntly stated 
means and ends of progressmsm? Is it possible to take an interest 
in progressive ideas as they stated them, without being misled by 
the notorious propensity of mere political talk to mask a less ele¬ 
gant reality? 

These are some of the formidable difficulties confronting those 
who would try to weigh the evidence for the incorporation of the 
progressive impulse and heritage into the aggressive liberalism of 
the 1930*5. Pro^essivism was sufficiently fragmented so that it re¬ 
mains inaccessible to those easy generalizations with which we 
long to make it manageable. The truth about it comes in small 
assertions, in the limited, the qualified, the discrete statement. No 
paragraph will suffice to trace out its effects on recent history. 

In addition, we may have reasonable doubts as to whether 
those progressive ideas, when they are located and measured in¬ 
side the New Deal, accurately reflected progressive aspirations. 
Can we ever be sure that New Deal action, even when based in 
the most obvious ways upon ideas and expressions borrowed from 
the progressive lexicon, represented an accurate translation of 
progr^sive language? 

V 

History gave the conservatives just over a decade of peace, and 
Yidttd them again with reforming Democrats. We know that pro¬ 
gressives had been young, and we know that many sxnrvived. This 
study was conceived to exploit that circumstance, by systemati¬ 
cally recruiting a broad sample of those reformers and recovering 
their own perceptions of the reforms of Franklin Roosevelt. The 
New Deal made physical contact with the progressive impulse 
though this surviving remnant, and their intellectual and emo¬ 
tional responses to the New Deal constitute a vital form of evi¬ 
dence about the prc^Tessive inheritance. 

I have therefore tried to reconstruct the thinking of surviving 
progressive, working from published accounts by their own 
han(^--autobic^phies, articles, letters to editors, essays—sup¬ 
plemented wherever pc^sible by unpublished manuscripts, and 
finally from biographies and other secondary accounts. Did they 
greet the New Beal with sustained enthusiasm, with abhorrence, 
or with some degree of feeling in between? What did they think 
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about the relation of New Deal reforms to their earlier efforts? 
What were their judgments as to mistakes and missed opportuni¬ 
ties? 

A number of difficulties present themselves at once. ‘Trogres- 
sive/’ as we have seen, is a most unsatisfactory designation. What 
will assist us is a determination to recognize the divisions inher¬ 
ent in progressive reform, to generalize only upon a broad sample 
that includes most of the various subdhasions within the move¬ 
ment. I have recruited an eclectic sample (see Appendix I) of 
reformers who took part in the protest and alterations of the pe¬ 
riod from about the turn of the century to the election of 1916. 
All have at some time been called—^by themselves, contempo¬ 
raries, or historians—^progressives.!^ They differed in reform activ- 

14. It is possible to question the progressivism, of many in this 
sample, as its eclecticism allowed many a lukewarm reformer to 
be selected. Even the most cautious of them, how^ever, such as 
James C. McReynolds or Carter Glass, could lay some claim to 
a connection with progressive reform. 

ity, class origins, education, geographic origins—differed in more 
ways than it is necessary to recapitulate here. Taken together, the 
sample reflects, I hope, the diversity of progressive styles and in¬ 
terests, while at the same time maintaining a reasonably accurate 
proportionality between the various elements of that spontaneous 
uprising of Americans bent on corrective action in the days of 
Roosevelt, Taft, and Wilson. 

The sample was obtained from organizational lists and from 
secondary accounts, and represents reformers from seven general 
areas: national politics, state politics, municipal politics and re¬ 
form, voluntary associations formed to advance social Justice, in¬ 
tellectuals (writers, professors, “muckrakers"’), social gospel repre¬ 
sentatives, and consumer's groups. To insure balance and to 
secure as many of the influential reformers as possible, I culled the 
name of every progressive from three major historical studies of 
large phases of the movement. The sample reached the figure 400; 
of those, 168 survived to observe the New Deal through a com¬ 
pleted term. 

But even if the sample broadly reflects the important character¬ 
istics of the original movement, and is sufficiently large to provide 
reliable data on at least the progressive leadersiiip, if not the rank 
and file, further problems are inherent in the technique. For one 
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thing, what assurance is there that the old men of the 1930's were 
essentially the same in poh'tical outlook or social attitude as they 
had been when they battled the trusts or a corrupt city council in 
the day of Theodore Roosevelt? Old men change their minds, 
goes the popular notion, and almost invariably become more con- 
sen-adve. If this fait of folklore be true, a study of a surviving 
remnant can shed little light upon what history has made, 
through the passage of time, inaccessible. 

For seseral reasons, I believe that the men examined here 
were gmded in their poHdcal judgments during the 1930’s by the 
same goals and values that had brought them into progressivism 
twenty years before. There are a few cases of deep philosophical 
apostasy, when one appears to be dealing with virtually a differ- 
cnt ^an being: the post-World War II Oswald Garrison 
\ iJarf, for example, or Geoige Creel or Reginald Wright Kauff¬ 
man in the same period. . 4 Imost all of them had seen their confi- 
deuce m the mteHigence, sometimes even the motives of ''the 
people” damaged by the events of World War I and the disap- 
^intmg years that followed. The years after 1917 were years of 
&ep atmoon agamst their eneigy, their assumptions, their lead¬ 
ership, and, of course, their prospects. 

But it is surprising how often the study of the social and politi- 
^ indisidual in both periods reveals the^origi- 
nJ Ideals and preferences intact. Certainly the chaige of apostaw 
rejected by many of the old progressives themfelves ThS 
who oppos^ the New Deal were especially sensitive to'sugges¬ 
tions that they had retreated to a comfortable conservatism^ be 
^use of age or success, and reformer after 

only the circumstances. While age 

refoimeis 

;f thev ret-re Dfavs-'calJonginal commitments, 

■ 4 .. P“lS!cal]y from the struggle See T-jmpc xr 

' «"■>«»« (Princes: 
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If the progressives’ response was not warped to the right by the 
passage of time, it might be objected, it certainly must have been 
by the moorings of Republican loyalty, by resentment at being 
shouldered from leadership by a new and unusually young re¬ 
form element, by increasing wealth, or by the natural—^and very 
progressive—tendency to oppose those in power. As for progres¬ 
sives who were Democrats in the 1930’s, the pressures must have 
run the other way, toward a tolerance of the new liberalism. 

These are serious concerns, and in the pages that follow I shall 
try not to underrate the effect of the changes progressives had felt 
by the time of Roosevelt’s accession to power. Nonetheless, I am 
convinced that they carried into the 1930’s, with few exceptions, 
those political and social attitudes which animated them in the 
days of their revolt. 

While presenting certain problems, the approach through the 
testimony of survivors reduces one hazard which is perennial in 
the study of ideas. Parted by time and death from their human 
sources and the circumstances of their birth, verbalized ideas may 
be bent to novel uses by successive generations. The original in¬ 
tent is easily lost as a phrase or an argument or a line of thought 
is stripped of its surroundings. It was not possible for progressives 
even in their most formal expressions of political philosophy— 
such as Croly’s The Promise of American Life, or E. A. Ross’s Sin 
and Society —to eliminate ambiguity entirely. And of course ver¬ 
balized ideas are even less precise copies of what is intended in 
the more general level where most progressives operated^—the po¬ 
litical speech, the political platform, essays, articles, novels, let¬ 
ters. But if suifficient attention is paid to the speaker’s situation, 
the site and the circumstances, and what the speaker did after he 
had spoken, it is possible to realize much of the meaning of polit¬ 
ical expression.^® The difficulty lies alvrays in recovering the sur¬ 
roundings. The more we know about the setting in which ideas 
emerge, the longer we are able to observe the idea and its owner 
in practical situations, the better we understand those phrases 
which seem often so deceptively self-evident. 

Because one reform movement pressed so close upon another in 
the first half of this century, a living remnant repeated progres- 

16. Rush Welter argues this point persuasively in his article, *'The History 
of Ideas in America: An Essay In Re-definition/’ Journal of American His¬ 
tory, LI (March 1965), 599-614. 
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(New Brunswick; Rut^^raT'nh’m^^r^^ ®®crefary Stimson 
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fering/' he was not repudiating his earlier faith in Federal ac¬ 
tivism, but further defining it,^® He wanted a bolder government 

19. Kennedy's remark, and Stimson's agreement, are recorded 
in Stimson's Diary, entry for July 27, 1938; Henry Stimson 
MSS, Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. Kennedy 
told Stimson that he “lay awake nights" worrying that Roose¬ 
velt's inflation would take away all the money he had saved for 
his children. I suppose this is one case where liberals can be 
glad that, as with most of the fears of the well-to-do in the 
Kennedy needn't have bothered. 

in igio, but he assumed that its aims would be principally to en¬ 
courage and stimulate business. If this was not suflflciently explicit, 
if the emphasis in T.R.'s day seemed to be on benevolence, it was 
only because that setting required an appropriate stress. 

In the 1930'$, the situation had changed—^meaning Stimson's 
career situation, the prospects of the parties, the nature of the 
available leadership, and especially the mood of the nation. He 
then, without ever retreating to a laissez-faire position, began to 
enunciate the boundaries of the reformist philosophy as he un¬ 
happily watched F.D.R/s government transgress them. To New 
Dealers, Stimson's early preference for strong executive leader¬ 
ship in the pursuit of a national interest may have sounded like 
an early appeal for just what they were doing. But we would 
never have known just what Stimson meant when he called, in 
ringing campaign phrases, for an enlargement of government, 
had he not lived through the New Deal. He did like to see gov¬ 
ernment take on new powers, however, and although his objec¬ 
tions did not arrest the process, he was able at least to clarify the 
meaning of his resort to government by adding the limits and 
providing the qualifications that in earlier days had not seemed 
necessary. Once they had been added, they gave the remarks of 
1910 rather a different thrust. 

As the center of our concern is men rather than ideas, we work 
within chronological limits which are often breached. When ideas 
set off across the historical landscape, moving by word of mouth 
or transmitted from page to mind to page, with all the distortion 
involved in that process, they assume a life of their own, and that 
life is the proper study of one form of the history of ideas. But we 
should be very clear, more so than we have been, that when these 
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ing to progressive moralism, but it is my impression that most of 
them saw much more to praise than to condemn in the progres¬ 
sive movement as a whole. To take full account of this would be 
important to any attempt to take stock of the continuities in the 
American liberal past. 

For their part, the progressives could testify only to what they 
had originally meant, not to the potentialities inherent in their 
own intellectual formulations in the hands of a less restrained 
generation, nor to the sincerity or validity of all claims to apos¬ 
tolic succession. As the result of a speeding history and the lon¬ 
gevity of a generation of reformers, progressives and progressive 
ideas had a second encounter in the 1930's with some of the un¬ 
friendly forces working to rob them of what it had been their 
raison d'etre and destiny to try to preserve. We shall be interested 
to see who they identified as friend, and who as foe. 

VI 

Despite its effort to deal with a reasonably large number of per¬ 
sons, this essay stands largely in the tradition of impressionistic 
historiography. But it is impressionism with a difference. Pre¬ 
cisely because it does deal with numbers, some effort has been 
made to use quantitative techniques, even though I am well 
aware that the results expressed may offer a greater show of defi¬ 
niteness than the actual substance of events may warrant. While 
data such as age, residence, and formal education are firm 
enough, such things as being a ‘'reformer'" or “against the New 
Deal," while I have often dealt with them statistically, are not of 
a comparable definiteness. We deal here with political opinion— 
or rather expressions of political opinion—^among men who can¬ 
not be systematically polled; and even if they could be, such mat¬ 
ters include so much that is unique that we are not often justified 
in reducing them to cold figures. 

But while I do not wish to fall into a false sense of definiteness, 
it seems to me that the uige to quantify in the study of politics is 
a healthy one. If we must venture finally upon impressionistic 
judgments, they will be the more accurate if we sample widely, 
classify as carefully as human units permit, and count before we 
weigh. And if the effect of ideas eludes precise and final quantifi¬ 
cation, there need be no antagonism between a continuing inter¬ 
est in political thought and a dispc^tion, in the words of Lewis 
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The Culmination of Progressivism: 

I The Fight Against the New Deal 


Notiiing could be a greater departure from original Amer¬ 
icanism, from faith in the ability of a confident, resourceful, 
and independent people, than the discouraging doctrine 
that somebody has got to provide prosperity for the rest of 
us. And yet that is exactly the doctrine on which the govern¬ 
ment of the United States has been conducted lately. 

I don't want a smug lot of experts to sit down behind closed 
doors in Washington and play Providence to me. 

WOODROW WILSON 


Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected four times, writes Henry Steele 
Commager, **but no student can fail to be impressed with the 
consideration that on each occasion the majority of the wise, the 
rich, and the well-bom voted the other way."’ ^ To the wise, rich, 
and well-bom should be added the majority of the old progres¬ 
sive, and for them ‘Voting the other way"* meant opposing the 
reform movement which most of them had been hoping for since 
the disappointments of Wilson’s second term.^ Accounting for 

2- Of 168 surviving progressives, reliable infomiation regarding 
political attitude in the 1930*5 exists for 105. Of these, 60 op¬ 
posed the New Beal, 40 supported it, and 5 were aligned con¬ 
sistently to the left of it. See Appendix I. ’ 

that defection cannot be easy, but that accounting provides a * 

major insight into the jumbled origins of liberalism. Had defect- « 

ing progressives abandoned reform, or were they speaking in the 
name of reform principles w^hen they scored the New Deal? If 
the New Deal "was not reform after their liking, what had re¬ 
form meant in the days of progressive effort, and wherein did it 
I. The American Mind (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1950), p. 354. 
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differ from the hopes and achievements of the second Roosevelt? 

No political discussion is more sterile than the “conservative” 
criticism of the New Deal. Any student of the New Deal is famil¬ 
iar with the parade of imaginary horribles that gripped the minds 
and dominated the speech of the opponents of the New Deal, 
The rhetoric of political conflict in the iggo’s had a quality of 
hyperbole that seems unusual even in a country for which politi¬ 
cal talk has always been a major form of release and tlierapy, 
Americans have never been held accountable for what they utter 
in the heat of a political campaign, but the silly season of many 
political figures in the 1930's provided a performance which is 
unequaled in exaggeration and sheer unwarranted fright. The 
only possible use to which their talk of dictatorship, the end of 
the Republic, class revolution, etc., may be put is as a clue to the 
depth and nature of the deprivation being worked against certain 
men and classes in America. 

Progressives who opposed the New Deal joined in some of tliis 
language, as must be expected in a decade of general fright and 
intellectual confusion. It would seem that there would be little 
profit in making any extended reference to what they had to say 
about tlie New Deal, for we have a book on the American Liberty 
and a close study of the anti—New Deal argument gener¬ 
ally, and it is rather arid stuff.® But a progressive was a peculiar 
sort of conservative when he was conservative at all, and when he 
came to condemn the great reform effort of the 1930's he was gen¬ 
erally aw’^are that his behavior was paradoxical. His criticisms, 
therefore, tended to be a bit less indiscriminate, a bit more care¬ 
fully rendered, a bit more frequently preceded by hard think¬ 
ing tlian most anti—New Deal utterances. Taken together, the 
60 anti-New Deal progressives produced a running conserva¬ 
tive commentary wTich, although not wdthout its bleak stretches 
of unrestrained hysteria, makes it clear that the New Deal 
affi'onted the progressive spirit and that it bit more deeply in 
some places than in others. There is much in this body of criti¬ 
cism that is valuable, revealing the moral and intellectual quick 

3. See George Wolfskill, Revolt of the CoTiseTvatives: The American Liberty 
League, i9yyA0 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1962), and Thomas 
P. Jenkin, “Reactions of Major Groups to Positive Government in the United 
States, 1930-40: A Study in Contemporary Political Thought,” University of 
California Publications in Political Science, I (1945), 243-408. 
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of a ceitain type of progressMsm, and, no less, the areas where 
the novelty of the Xew Deal was most destructive of ancient re¬ 
form methods and ideals. 

For most of the siirvi\'iiig progressives, 193^ was the year to vote 
for the Democratic Roc^evelt and the promise of change. It is true 
that the years had deeply sapped the reform commitment of al¬ 
most all of them—diiiing some to the abandonment of all inter¬ 
est in reform, forcing more to a sort of physical truce, and bring¬ 
ing disappoinliiieiit to all But the economic breakdown at the 
end of 2 complacent decade reawakened many to the unfinished 
business of progressi\ism, and behind men like the Pinchots, 
Ridiard T. Ely, or Marshall Stimson, who had never given up 
hope of maldng further changes in America, gathered most of the 
old progressives, eager by 1932 to vote for and perhaps even to 
partidpate in a redval of reform.^ 


. A lew. oi course, m*ere not eager at all. Men like James C. 
'fcRevnol'iIs and Charles Evans Hughes had long since decided 
hat the world was alxiut as gCKid as men could make it, and 
sat it had better be let alone. Of the 60, I should say that only 
le fohotdEg were apparently so complacent that not even the 
depression could generate some mild form of reformism: Wil- 
am S. Benner, Jonaihan Bourne, Charles Evans Hughes, 
ames C. McReysoMs, Atlee Pomerene, James A. Reed, and 
erhaps Henry Stimson. The rest, although they may not have 
sen arttvely involved with reform (and some were, such as 
isDs HnchotX either maintained at least formal contact with 
iTtorm group pCeivton Baker, for example, remained a sup- 
member of the National Consumer’s League during the 
^2Qis ’. looit an occasional interest in a progressive cause 
i'ia Macd: Nelson, for example, acting as treasurer for the 
I Fai.et:e campaign of 1924), or at the very least allowed the 
fpres^n to revive within them social criticisms long dor- 
2nt. Tta: is to say, they thought the country needed another 
c^essive m in 1932. Their subsequent rejection of the New 
mast then be seen, not as a dislike for reform, but as a 
li-xc .ur reform that were not progressive in spirit. It should 
ecplsasu^ed that “giving up” in the 1920’s did not mean that 
was no monger a reformer. The reform impulse showed a 

f“retired” to the Nantucket 
OTs. m 19.j, disiUusioned with “the State” and reform in 
- ral, eight years later he was working for the New Deal. See 
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Howe, Confessions of a Reformer (New York: Charles Scrib¬ 
ner's Sons, ig25), pp. 340-43- 


Franklin Roosevelt was known to only a few of them_to 

A. Mitchell Palmer, who helped ivrite the Democratic platform 
of 1932, to Burleson and Newton Baker and Carter Glass from 
joint service under Wilson, to Justice Hughes from the early days 
in New York politics. But Roosevelt promised a vigorous if unde¬ 
fined reform administration, and had the support of most of those 
in either party who identified themselves as men of progressive 
spirit. The symbol of that progressive endorsement was die Na¬ 
tional Progressive League, organized to support Roosevelt in 
September of 1932, and headed by George Norris and Frederic C. 
Howe. 

_ The “hundred days” were a whirlwind, an impossibly brief pe¬ 
riod in which to enact, let alone understand, the mass of legisla¬ 
tion that was made law. These were days of intenectual confmion 
for both administration and onlookers, but the confusion w^as 
harder to bear from the outside. It was hard to tell which advisers 
were guiding the President, but it was rirtually certain that most 
were new and unknown men. It was hard to discover what the 
New Deal intended simply by following, in the papers, the 
switchbacks from economy to relief spending, from a rather con¬ 
servative banking act to the Federal adventures in industrial and 
agricultural planning. The result of this confusion was that Roo¬ 
sevelt for a while held the support of that substantial number of 
progressives who had been with him in November, and it was not 
until the summer of 1933 that the defections really began. 

By June it began to be clear that Roosevelt had not taken the 
plain, high road of clean government and antimonopoly, but had 
§t>ne a new and disturbing way. The first sign had been his choice 
of advisers. Among Democrats of progressive lineage, Hull was in 
the cabinet. Glass, McAdoo and Robinson in the Senate, but 
none of them were intimates. Roosevelt, when he could have con¬ 
sulted experienced Democrats, seemed too often closeted with 
professors from Columbia or Harvard or ComelLs At the other 


5. Roosevelt never established with the old "Wilsonians the sort 
of ties they hoped for, and the distress many of them felt may 
be read most conveniently in the anxious letters that Albert 
Sidney Burleson sent to Dan Roper—^who was as close as he 
could get to Roosevelt—^urging tariff reduction and a balanced 
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iaiidgeL But, since it can be aigued that Burleson was never 
mucii of a progressive, I would suggest that the response of Joe 
Tiimuliy iwis representative of a common sense of some kind 
of betrayal which seems to have struck almost all the old Wil- 
sonfans. The New Deal deeply distressed Tumulty, who had 
been Wilson's private secretary and a New Jersey progressive 
before Iiis connection with Wilson. Because he finally voted for 
Rcicse^elt in 1936, and never openly broke with his party, he 
could no: be set dowm as an opponent of the New Deal. But his 
dislike cf it was instinctive and hard to conceal, and only party 
ties—and perhaps the memory of Wilson—kept him from a 
break. I have categorized him among those variously ambiva¬ 
lent, even though he clearly tliought progressivism and the 
New Deal tvorlds apart. He spoke with special poignancy of the 
old men mho, for him, symbolized the true spirit in American 
politics, and suffered at their neglect by Roosevelt. "Personally, 
being an indiriduaiist/* he said in 1936, "I do not like regimen¬ 
tation or planned economy any more than you do.*’ Admitting 
that ht was “not intiinately acquainted with” the Brain Trust, 
Tuiniilty w^ent on: ‘There is, however, a group of prominent 
Democrats, that I have wintered and summered with since 1913 
—Vice-President Gamer, Cordell Hull, Pat Harrison, Joe Rob¬ 
inson, Jesse Jones and Senators Lonergan and Maloney of 
Conneciinit, Congressmen Rayburn of Texas, O’Connor of 
New York, Vinson of Kentucky, McCormack and Walsh of 
Massachusetts. Ashurst of Arizona, Barkley, Bailey and Byrnes. 

. - . When you are asked to leave the Democratic Party, take 
a walk, desert—you part company with these fine men! . . . 
Will you Democrats find yourselves in any pleasanter com¬ 
pany in the Republican Party? ... No, somehow, I must re¬ 
main true to the old traditions, to the old friends.” (From 
Aiud^ of Joseph P. Tumulty, New Haven, October 26, 
pamphlet in possession of Joseph Tumulty, Jr.) 


^ijLWixiagc uuse relations wim barley, 
Hsme, Curley, Guffey, men whose connections to machine poli¬ 
tics v.-omd ha^y bear scrutiny. The result of his choice of advis¬ 
ee anu o. tnose who were not asked to advise him) was that 
Acre seemed to have been erected a strange new government, out 
tune .vith the Congress and the nation, whose first principle 
VT direction were L 

Kigit began that 
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It is clear that NRA was the chief persuader. It was NRA, with 
its encouragement to monopoly and its Federal supervision of 
wages, hours, and standards, which not only convinced that small 
group of old progressives who had thought that nothing good 
could come of a Democratic President that they had been right all 
along, but wliich added men like Eainbridge Colby, Carter Glass, 
and A. Mitchell Palmer, Democrats all, to the list of those now 
opposing reform.® ‘‘Arbitrary, senseless, and brutal,*' Glass called 

6. Of course, the political import of NRA was largely in the 
eye of the beholder, so contradictory were its purposes. There 
were progressives to the left of the New Deal, like Oswald Gar¬ 
rison Viilard (at least in 1933-34), who feared that NRA was 
the first step to Fascism. 

NRA before voting against it in the Senate, and he followed his 
disapproval with a refusal to allow the law to operate at his two 
Lynchburg (Virginia) newspapers.*^ Few progressives who saw in 
NRA an unnecessary and dangerous coercion could match Glass's 
unique brand of stubborn resistance, but his general sentiments 
could be matched almost endlessly from diaries, letters, and pub¬ 
lished opinions of many an old refoimer. 

After NRA, the New Deal seemed to drive progressives out by 
attrition rather than through any one dramatic measure. Those 
who defected almost invariably grounded their resentments in 
the areas of New Deal spending, labor policy, bureaucracy, and 
the supposed drive for dictatorial power by the executive. Dis¬ 
turbed by deficit spending, for example, James R. Garfield wrote 
in his diary as early as July 2, 1933: “Fifty-two years ago today 
father was shot! What would he think of present day public 
finance and tlie proposed fantastic economic experiments?" ® And 
later in that year, on November 19: “Father's birthday. I wish 
men would remember his splendid work for sound finance and 
act upon bis proposals which were successful in those days." And 
on the last day of 1933, ^ reflective mood: “Our national affairs 

chaotic with grave danger of disaster unless the road to inflation 
is blocked and we return to sound money," ^ 

That same concern over the reliability of money appeared early 

7. Glass MSS, Box 312, University of Virginia Library, Gbarlottesville. 

8. Diary entry of July 2, 1933, Box 16, Garfield MSS, Library of Congress. 

9. Diary entries of November 19 and December 31, 1933, Garfield MSS. 
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and often in the letters of many old progressives. In 1936, S. S. 
^IcCliire, tfien almmt eighty, wrote to William Allen White: '"I 
WTite to yoH in a kind of despair. I accidentally was led to make a 
stndy of the national budgets of all the nations of the world. I 
i4-as surprised to ind that the nations that prospered and got out 
oi the depression did so by following the economic principles es¬ 
tablished diiiing the nineteenth century, ... It seems to me 
tl:at these facts . . . back up Landon. ... I put in months of 
ivork getting my stuff together, but I canh get it out. . . . For 
old tunes' sake, I ivould like to have you weigh this problem I 
have put up to you, on why the stuff won't go." 


20. McClure to White, October 5, 1936, White MSS, Box 182. 
McClure had falen on very hard times by the 1930's, but did 
not repudiate the system that had given him, by turns, wealth 
and TOverty, fame and obscurity. He eked out an existence in 
New loik, living at the Murray Hill Hotel, writing occasion¬ 
ally for E. A. Rumely's Nadonal Committee to Uphold Consti- 
tuticnai Government. His voice rose, Ida TarbeU reported, 
only mhm he spoke of FJD.R. Louis Filler saw him in 1939' 
siETToimded wnth old copies of McClure^s Magazine, trying to 
izine them for material on a book about America in 1939. He 
was never able to get^ beyond the wisdom of 1912, when, in his 
anio^io^piiy, he said that all our ills could be cured by the 
commission form of dtv government See S. S. McClure My 
Mogaphy York: F. Ungar. 1963). and Peter Lyon, 

Sui.esi the Life and Times of S. S. McClure (New York: 
Utarles Smbner’s Sons, 1963). 


rri Of 1936 found most of their grievances crystal- 
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objections, and glad of thi 
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, Ppciiot, Chase Osbom—were, on the New Deal rec- 
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her 19 letter of eighteen Bull Moosers opposing Teddy Roose¬ 
velt s cousin was symbolic of that shift.^i 

Roosevelt was openly supported by the Progressive National 
Committee headed by La FoUette and Norris, it is true, and the 
^tterhead of the Committee showed the names of Costigan, Paul 
Kellogg, and Peter Witt, all of whom dated back to the period 
efore World War I. But the progressives who met at Chicago in 
ieptenaber of 1936 to form that Committee were, overwhelmingly 
men of a new generation like Tom Amlie, La Guardia, Mauiw 
Maverick, and Senators Benson and Bone. And while it is natural 
that the inembership should be largely new men, there were 
many sur^vmg progressives of the old type who did not join—so 
many, m fact, that the progressive National Committee, while it 
may have represented a fair sample of existing reformism, cannot 
be said to constitute proof that the older progressives were with 
Koosevelt. By 1936, most of them were not.^ 

12. Other old progressives, not in the sample, who appeared as 
members of the Committee were Grace Abbott*, Frank 
Walsh*, and William T. Evjue* (hereafter, progressives not in 
the sample who appear in the narrative wiU be designated by 
an asterisk). Formation of the Committee was reported in The 
New York Times, September 11 and 12. Donald R. McCoy 
found that ?35,ooo of the PNC budget of $55,000 (1936) came 
from ae United Mine Workers, a good indication that the 
word progressive” now denoted reformers of a different type. 

See McCoy, “The Progressive National Committee of 1096,” 
Western Political Quarterly, IX Qune 1956), 454-69. 

^ter the election of 1936, with its massive mandate for Roose- 
velt some of his progressive opponents were to soften briefly (no- 
tably Albert Shaw), and some allowed themselves to be converted 
y the November display of national confidence and to become 
reconciled to the New Deal (notably Chase Osborn and Ray- 
Robins). But most continued to distrust the gay reformer, 
Md to deplore what was being done in the name of reform. They 
reasons, in 1937 and 1938, to remain in opposition. 

1 he secession ^d growth of tlie militant C.I.O. and the discov¬ 
ery of the technique of the sit-down strike were no part of the 
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I^eal, but most Americans associated labor gains with Roo- 
design, and for many progressives the militancy of or- 
ganized workingmen in that period was the natural fruit and 
pTxjts'ably even the intention of New Deal class consciousness. Hi- 
lam Jolmson, for example, wrote to John Francis Neylan in Feb- 
nxsry J9S7- “The power we are giving him, taken in conjunc- 
tioii -iirith events that are occurring like the ^sit-down strike/ with 
wfiicli he is sympathetic, is mighty ominous, and frankly, I fear for 
my country/' That same month saw the beginning of Roose¬ 
velt's move to reform the Court, and the spring of 1937 must be 
accepted as the moment when he held the support of fewer old 
reformers than at any other time. Old Bull Moosers that spring 
anci smnmer forgot T.R/s attack on the judiciary, and feared the 
worst as the Court proposal was being fought out. E. A. Dickson 
wrote to Hiram Johnson that “it seemed as though the collapse of 
cur country was impending.” Johnson matched his millenarian 
lacMsci in iiTiting to Neylan: “I felt seriously that it was the begin¬ 
ning of the end of the Republic,” 

TOiose who disEted Roosevelt's attempt to increase the number 
of Supreme Court justices generally had an equal dislike for the 
erases and Hours Bill, although they could not stop it. But by 
193S events In Europe and the administration's response to them 
were piisimg ahead of purely dom<itic concerns. Progressives, 
most of "whom had etablished, after perhaps some early vacilla¬ 
tion., m-bat to be their attitude toward the changes Roosevelt 
macie and allowed to be made at home, were in 1938 and after- 
nand subjected to entiiely dilerent stresses and choices. Those 
Choic^ dominated by international conflict, are 
beyond die scope of this study.ie But before going back for an 

World 

5O progressives, and the person who does so 

not find It easy to generalize about their foreign oolicr 
amindes nor to locate the rules which govern how various sorte 

neutrf There commenced in 1938 or so a hiehlv 
conapneated shifting of allegiances among progressUs,^ 2 

J-l™- MSS. U„r.rr. 

MSS. 01 CUite. 

rj. Jc^maon to Neylan. July *4. ,937, jjjS 
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among other Americans; the brew of progressivism contained 

t ' nationalism that might tnrn 

either xsolatton,St or globalist, a strong school of intem^ational- 

'"r r intervention, moral sensitivity to the 

hVMv voTati1e”°^t^”/^^’ ®”^°‘^^’^'”Sredients that made it 
highly olatile in the late iggo’s. After 1938, with Roosevelt 
assocn ted with intervention on behalf of the Allies, progres- 
sives gan to regroup and change sides rather wildiv, for-g-et- 
ting the old issues of NRA and an unbalanced budget. Men 
like Sfimson and Chester Rowell and GiflEord Pinchot stopped 
citiazmg Roosevelt for the New Deal and began to support the 
administration, sometimes even taking posts within it. The 
opposi e movement, more dramadc but not necessarily involv- 

numbers, saw men who had been with, or to the 

^ 93 °’® “oi'e over into opposition. 
The^ new political alignments rearranged the membership of 
Ae Hate Roosevelt and Support Roosevelt groupings, and eas¬ 
ily the most interesting aspect of these wartime realignments, 
from the stand^mt of the student of the reform mind is the 
way m which the isolationist tide that carried so many pro^es- 
sives into opposition to Roosevelt over the wax also Memed to 
provide the occasion of, if not the partial cause of, a “souring” 
of pro^essives on the administration’s domestic accomplish- 

process of ‘‘deconver- 
Hofstadter’s phrase, I believe) will find that 
the disillusionment with domestic liberalism among progres¬ 
sives such as George Creel, Hiram Johnson, Amos Pinchot. Vil- 
lard. Senator Gerald Nye*, Senator Burton Wheeler* and 
others^ actually began much earlier than Roosevelt’s move to¬ 
ward involvement in the European situation. As I have said 
elsewhere in this account, it will also probably appear that 
these progressives who after World War II kept thrcompany 
of the R^no-wlands and the Brickers and even the McCarthvs 
were not so changed as it might appear. 

It *ouId be noticed, however, that not all those progressives 
who became angry with Roosevelt and found themselves after 
1939 in chorus with men who disliked the President for his 
domestic policies went on to despise what he had done at 
dome. It was possible for a progressive to oppose Roosevelt 
alter 1959 and still emerge from the war with an unimpaired 
commitment to the reform movement which Roosevelt had 
camied so far in the 1930’s. I think especially of John Dewey 
Jolin Haynes Holmes, and above all of Charles A. Beard=»* 
three who took part in the now^Iespised opposition to collec¬ 
tive security but who were not headed for postwar leaction. 
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the New Deal into two phases and labeled them the “first"* or 
New Nationalism phase (1933-35) and the “second” or New Free¬ 
dom phase (1935-38) after the progressive philosophies which 
seemed ascendant within the administration at the time, there 
are good reasons to believe that this has been overdone. Time 
magazine reported in 1935 that all signs indicated that Roosevelt 
had decided for the balance of his tenure to pursue Recovery and 
conciliation of business rather than Reform, an observation by 
contemporaries that is exactly the opposite of the way historians 
have reconstructed the events of 1935.^® In all likelihood, William 
Leuchtenburg and William H. Wilson are right when they argue 
that this “shift"* was either nonexistent or too clouded by contra¬ 
diction to be of much analytical value.^^ 

The failure of the old progressives to respond to the shift at all, 
much less with any philosophical consistency, does not in itself 
prove that it never took place, however. Very few progressives 
were close observers of the New Deal, and the contest of philoso¬ 
phies and personnel within its myriad agencies was hard enough 
to follow even for those who had the inclination. Watching an 
astute political journalist like Walter Lippmann grow more hos¬ 
tile to the planning features of the New Deal, and finally attack 
tliem in his The Good Society in 1937 j precisely when the New 
Deal had almost entirely abandoned the few timid attempts at 
planning which it launched in 1933, reminds us that even the best 
informed contemporaries found the 1930*5 a difficult time for un¬ 
clouded judgments. 

But even if the change in administration policies and advisers 
in 1935 was less dramatic than some have said, why didn"t more 
Bull Moosers follow those well known New Nationalism theorists 
such as Hugh Johnson*, Raymond Moley*, and Don Richberg* 
out of the ranks of the New Deal toward the end of the first term? 
These men provided criticisms of the New Deal from a New Na¬ 
tionalism point of view after drifting into opposition in the pe¬ 
riod 1935-37, giving us grounds to expect that most Bull Moosers 
would follow that same pattern.-® It is not enough to say, I think, 

20. Moley and Rkhberg, especially, were higMy articulate and 

their retrospective criticisins of the New Deal aided historians 

18. Time, XXV (February 18,1935), 14-15- 

ig. Leuchtenbui^, Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New Deal, i^sz’^ 94 ^ (New 
York: Harper and Row, 1963), pp. 162-6; Wilson, **The Two New Deals: A 
Valid Concept?” Historian, XXVIII (February 1966), 268-88. 
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SesTSf; philosophical shift which 

&ese ISew Nationalism theorists thought so disastrous. Actu- 

n 2 ; r / Roosevelt came in large 

deterioration of the individual’s relationship 
mh President and the intense disappointment which it 

Ste N n"" of their break 

to^h? ^ De^ owed as much to their political fortunes as 

anri °C legislation, and only later did it 

cnmrTtf^A diem that 1935 was the year when Roosevelt 
committed the ^eat phdosophical error. Johnson expressed 
Welf in speeches and occasional articles after 1936, Moley 
had his say m After Seven Years (New York: Haroer 1939) 

^d in his Today ^gazine. and Richberg. in addhion fo a 
SMd Of articles and addresses, spoke of Roosevelt’s errors in 

I m r Memoirs of an 

but Unherorc Life (New York; G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

“ri!? ' Christopher Lascfa’s perceptive Master’s essay, 

1-^1, !^ 2 National Interest,” unpub- 

lislied, Columbia Univeisity* 1955. ^ 

thM Bull Moose survivors faUed to break at the end of the fast 
merely beca^ RcKisevelt’s change of mind was not clear 
SSre observers. If we are surprised at the 
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Pennsrivm 1 a“w iT^^* reformism, such as WiUiam Flinn of 
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George Perkins. '"Think of me and Jane Addams/^ exclaimed 
Medill McCormick, “on the same platform!” 

We should not foiget that the Progressive party combined these 
disparate elements, and that while it unquestionably did attract 
most domestic radicals in 1912, it was also well supplied with less 
visionary types, such as those two dedicated proponents of things- 
as-they-are, Herbert Hoover and Alfred M. Landon. Even its 
ideologists were not in agreement; under the Bull Moose stand¬ 
ard with T.R. as he stumped for the acceptance of corporate size 
restrained by a potent government, one could find New Jersey's 
George Record, the influential philosopher of the restoration of 
competition. With such a diverse membership, the Bull Moose 
contingent could hardly be expected to have reacted as a group to 
Franklin Roosevelt's sliift away from something resembling the 
“New Nationalism” in 1935. 

But even for those Bull Moosers who did associate themselves 
with the New Nationalism, it turned out that a later generation 
was to misunderstand what they had meant when they spoke of 
blending aid to underprivileged groups with planning in the na¬ 
tional interest. One of the differences, for example, between the 
New Freedom and the New Nationalism, as the standard inter¬ 
pretation goes, arises out of the question of public policy toward 
special interests, the extent to which government was to intervene 
and whether that inteiv^ention was to be—to utilize inadequate 
but popular terminology—“positive” or “negative”; i.e. whether 
government was to deal with interest groups and apportion re- 
w^ards, or police a fair start for all and ignore the result. As Wil¬ 
son saw it, “paternalism” was not what was wanted, but simply 
the restoration of an open field to enterprise. That view of the 
progressive task was congenial to many men, most of tliem wfithin 
Wilson's party. Theodore Roc^evelt was supposed to have stood 
for the shouldering, by government, of the duty to dispense favors 
w^here wrongs had accumulated (“social legislation”), and those 
attracted to the Bull Moose standard presumably endorsed that 
view. 


22. Quoted in Donald Richberg, Tents of the Mighty (New York: Willett, 
Clark and Colby, 1930), p. 36. McCorraick thought that incongruous, but in 
that same aimy that marched to Armageddon with T.R. were tw^o who were 
never again to agree on anything. Dean Acheson (A Democrat Looks at his 
Party, New York: Harper, 1955, p. 15), and H. L. Hunt of Dallas (interview 
in Playboy, August 1966, p. 51). 
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■R < 3 oes not seem to have been any concentration among 

f i - ^ tolerance for social legislation, or a monopoly 

Ot oishke for it among Wilsonians. Wilsonians like Newton Baker 
and Carl Vrooman were very critical of special laws which singled 
out certain groups for favoK, it is true, but so were Marshall 
otimson, Irvine Lenroot, and Jonathan Bourne, all of whom had 
voted for Rocaevelt. 

The truth k that the social welfare aspects of the Progressive 
p attorm and ideology have often been exaggerated at the ex¬ 
pense of another and a partially contradictory imperative—the 
^ ational Interest. While not above a favor here and there to 
wornen or children at work, the average (non-social work) New 
Rationalist could never be in accord with a policy which saw re- 
torm pnmaiily in terms of the parceling out of material favors to 
ctamonng groups. Such a policy would be profoundly divisive, 
and anyway was at odds with the deepest Croly-Roosevelt suspi¬ 
cions of mere rnaterial concerns. Unity was what was wanted, and 
an end to conflict would come only when some leader of national 
vmion lifted aU eyes to goals which none need seek at the expense 
o others. That concept of the national interest and how to foster 
many New Nationalists against the New Deal. Mar¬ 
shall Stimson, for example, a good BuU Mooser, appealed in the 
1^30 s for the time when “men will think of the national welfare 
rather_*an increased wages or profits. Expenditures for luxuries 
and tnfles wifl cease. Labor will quickly depose leaders who advo- 
cRe strikes. . . . The country will strip for action.” 23 Frederick 
MoigM Davenport, another Bull Mooser, was fond of recalling 
that T.R. had quoted Garibaldi whenever men seemed too fixed 
upon mere materi^ gains. The Italian patriot said: “I promise 
you battles, hardships, toil, weariness, difiBcult marches, hard biv- 
ouacsl” Compare this sort of appeal, Davenport said, with the 
politics of the present Roosevelt! 2* 
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The misunderstanding was as great where the concept of 
‘‘planning” was concerned. While some younger intellectuals like 
Rex Tugwell took the teachings of Croly and Charles Van Hise 
and Theodore Roosevelt to mean that the economy was to be 
directed toward productivity and efficiency by Veblen*s engineers, 
the bulk of New Nationalists who spoke to this problem made it 
clear that businessmen were to do the planning while sympathetic 
governmental officials assisted by gathering national trade infor¬ 
mation and maintaining a healthy business climate. “Heaven 
knows,” wrote Donald Richberg*, “that the progressives of recent 
years have devoted a great deal of time to planning what things 
should be done! But I regret to say that they acted on the assump¬ 
tion that this planning should be done by government, which 
really means by politicians. . . . Let me submit that this is a to¬ 
tally different method of planning progress from what I had in 
mind.” With these ambiguities at the heart of the New Nation¬ 
alist creed itself, and remembering that by no means all Bull 
Moosers were New Nationalists, we can understand why there 
was no concerted flight of old Progressives from the New Deal to 
conveniently mark off the administration's major philosophical 
turning point. 

Second, these progressives rarely aimed criticism at the innova¬ 
tions embodied in Federal relief, public works, or social security 
programs. There was occasional complaint about the expense and 
the bureaucracy involved, but almost all progressives endorsed or 
acquiesced in the assumption of some form of Federal responsibil¬ 
ity for the relief of Depression hardsliip. And, oddly enough, 
there was very little criticism of TVA. Progressives, in fact, did 
not follow the New Deal very closely, for the most part, and they 
generally spared measures and programs of a clearly humanita¬ 
rian or social welfare nature. Their fire was concentrated on all 
attempts at economic planning, on the aura of class warfare and 
interest politics, and on the mushroom growth of the Federal es¬ 
tablishment in general. But where conserv^atives like James M. 
Beck had much to say about high taxes and the awful w^aste of 
unemployment relief, very few progressives devoted much critical 
effort to these things. Their fear was chiefly of power, not of char- 


Theodore Roosevelt, ruBning unsuccessfully for governor as a Progressive in 
1914. 

25. Richberg, My Hero, p. 548. 
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ity; fKJwer, especially, in the hands of such unpredictable individ¬ 
uals as Roc^evelt and Ms circle seemed to be. With the general 
idea of some form of federally initiated philanthropy in the De¬ 
pletion crisis, they had no quarrel; but if recovery must be 
flight at the price Roo^sevelt asked, a re-shaping of American 
institatioiis in the £re of angry majorities from beneath, they 
were not idUing to pay it. 

Finally, behind the baffling legislation and the disturbing new 
tone and the unknown addsers, there loomed Roosevelt himself: 
ei.asiiT, mercurial, powerful. For men such as these, whose dis- 
tmsi of power ran deep, it was absolutely essential to entrust 
fwwer, if it must be concentrated at all, to a man whose motives 
were as steady and transparently selfless as they were loftly. Such a 
man was iVoodrow IVilson, and many of the progressives, like 
Gcoige Cr^ or Ray Stannard Baker, cherished to the end a 
mcmoiy of ll'ilson’s predictable idealism. Theodore Roosevelt 
aiM righteous, elidted almost the same degree of confi- 
dence» lll ieii Omald Garrison ViUard, toward the end of his 

l±s Mark SuUiYan and Frederick Morgan Daven- 
F)rt adored and tmsted T.R. But, possibly because of his im- 
^ obrious enjoyment of power, T.R. con- 
to be trusted. Ray 
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Power must be accepted with reluctance, borne with dignity, em¬ 
ployed^ in a disciplined way through a clear program, aimed at 
achieving certain clearly stated ends. Some progressives distrusted 
Theodore Roosevelt, some Wilson, but virtually all of them had 
trusted one of these men with the augmented powers of the state, 
Franklin Roosevelt did not enjoy that trust among the majority 
of progressives. 

They found it hard to state exactly why. Some were won by his 
charm when in the presidential presence (Carter Glass, for exam¬ 
ple, or Hiram Johnson), but when the distance was restored the 
flaws of Roosevelt’s personality reappeared. They found some¬ 
thing shifty about the man, some indefinable quality of ambition 
and excessive flexibility, amounting ultimately to expediency in 
all things. William Allen White expressed it well enough: 

‘^He had the National Society of Editors at the White House, 
Thursday evening, April 19. . . . He talked for two full hours, 
sitting down, in the dining room which was cleared of tables and 
filled with chairs. I had not seen him for nearly ten years. I was 
struck by the change that had come over him. He shakes his head 
a good deal and gestures from the neck up when he talks. He is 
facile, and his facility under duress may become recklessness, but 
under normal conditions is somewhat the basis of his charm. He 
frankly confessed his currency tinkering had been a failure; . 

He complained about the silver group ganging up on him and 
in several instances when he was explaining the basis of certain 
actions and certain policies, he exhibited what to me seemed a 
dangerous tendency to reason from one to many. He has a habit 
of generalization and simplification which is not scientific and 
sometimes is disillusioning, at least to me. His mind is quick and 
superficial. Of this I am dead sure. He still smiles too easily for 
one who shakes his head so positively. I fear his smile is from the 
teeth out, though I am not sure how much the unconscious arro¬ 
gance of conscious class is back of his smile. Away down in my 

heart I am scared. He is a fair-weather pilot. He cannot stand the 
storm.” 27 

And more briefly to Ray Robins, “I don’t trust Roosevelt.” 

27. White to Allan Nevins, May 24, 1934; quoted in Walter Johnson (ed.). 

Selected Letters of William Allen White, (New York: Henry Holt 

1947 ). P. B45- 

28. White to Ray Robins, February 10, 1936, White MSS, Box 172, Library 

of Congress. ^ 
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In part, certainly, this was the product of their relative neglect. 

Roosevelt had many of them to the White House_George Creel, 

Frederick Morgan Davenport, Hiram Johnson, White Mmself— 
but nothing could mask the fact that they were not really con¬ 
sulted, not men whose advice made a difference as it had in the 
day of M ilson or Theodore Roosevelt.^® In part, also, they were 

sg. A good example comes from a letter Richard Ely wrote to 
Wesley Mitchell in 1934, asking “why it is we have never had 
an opportunity to serve the present administration?" Ely to 
Mitchell, .August 10. 1934, Ely MSS. Box 249, Wisconsin State 
Histoncal teiety. Progressive era Presidents were, by contrast 
to Ae 19305 to say nothing of the 1960’s, amazingly accessible, 
ming Fisher regularly was granted interviews with both presi¬ 
dential candidates before he made up his mind how to cast his 
one vote (Irving N. Fisher. My Father Irving Fisher (New 
Aork, 1956), p. 201; and John Graham Brooks, when he sent 
1 JL b^ks on two occasions, received from the President a 
long diOTission of the issues raised and the implications for 

Graham 

Brrofcs MSS, possession of Lawrence G. Brooks, Medford, Mas- 

sadinseits. ' 

comlncrf that Roosevelt, unlike Wilson especially, sought power 
p^ly j^nal ^ds. As EUery Sedgwick wrote in Ms aStobi- 
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velt/' Amos Pinchot wrote in 1935, “with all his kind-heartedness, 
is failing because he follows no consecutive line and apparently 
doesn't think things through to the end ... No one knows what 
he thinks or what he will do tomorrow. He is the Great Uncer¬ 
tainty.” 

31. Amos Pinchot to Felix Frankfurter, July 15, 1935, Box 56, 
Pinchot MSS, Library of Congress. For Amos, things were to 
get worse. By the end of the decade he was convinced of the 
existence of a tight little conspiracy of intellectuals, with a sig¬ 
nificant European representation, who had designs upon the 
country. His article, '‘The Roosevelt-Laski Scheme,” published 
in Scribner's Commentary in October of 1941, saw Roosevelt as 
conspiring with Winant, Fred Rodell, Ernest Bevin, Hopkins, 
Keynes, Frankfurter, Cohen, and, especially, Laski—“a small, 
close corporation of internationally minded and exceedingly 
powerful men.” (A copy of the article, unpaginated, is in the 
“Laski” file, Pinchot MSS.) 

Added to the several twists and turns of the New Deal which 
often annoyed them in content, and always struck them as unnec¬ 
essarily devious, came this final indignity, especially in the decade 
of Hitler, Mussolini and Stalin, of a President who received emer¬ 
gency powers in a spirit of arrogance, flippancy, and brazen ambi¬ 
tion. 

II 

Thus the New Deal made old reformers into anti-reformeis, and 
in such numbers as to force us to decide whether we deal here 
with aberration or consistency, lest we misunderstand progressiv- 
ism entirely. Reformers under one Roosevelt, the antagonists of 
reform under another; what accounts for that reversal of role? Is 
this simply a case of the conseivatism of age? Had they purged 
themselves of all progressivism years before, out of personal ambi¬ 
tion, greed of luxury or ofiSce, out of a loss of faitli in ‘^the peo¬ 
ple” after the war, out of that mysterious process of “reaction” 
which overtakes those who hope for too much? 

Some of them lapsed into silence, and while we know they op¬ 
posed Roosevelt, we shall probably never know more than that. A 
few, clearly, had gone through the Left-to-Right trajectory, had 
changed their minds substantially, and no longer identified 
themselves with liberalism.^^ But most insisted that they, and not 
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32. Elleiy Sedgwick, for example, went from crusading editor 
of tile Atlantic Monthly and an ardent Wilsonian to being a 
Franco simpatliizer and self-confessed conservative. “In any 
JsnmeT of tltree-score years or more it is the practice of think¬ 
ing people to travel from Left to Right. Along that path I have 
tradged. I iras cradled about the middle of the Left wing, and 
my grave be about the middle of the Right.“ {Harvard 

Class cf Fiftieth Anniversary Report, Norwood: Plimp¬ 

ton Press. ip44. p. I tLinL j|. ^an be said that Sedgwick, 
and perhaps Reginald Wright Kanffinian, were the only pro- 
fTKsives who undervi’ent a fundamental change of mind. One 
might add those socialists— Max Eastman, Robert Hunter, and 
Jolm Spargo—who wound up as great admirers of capitalism, as 
Kcpubucins, aiid,^in Eastman^s case, a frequent contributor to 
me Eeziezs. Some progressives, such as George Shel- 

don, Jolmson, Geoige Creel, William Randolph Hearst, 

even O^-ald Garrison Vdlard, finished their lives talking 
the lan^ge and keeping the company of the Tafts, Know- 
lands, Bncken, and even the McCarthys of postwar America. 

Ba. none of thm saw this as a change of principles or values, 
hut omv a shift in emphasis. One can see their reasoning: 

,t! ^ -^^rica. and if for a time 

the c^ef threat to it was the corporation, they were alert 
10 respond when the threat came from welfare state 
13 serais or from international communism. 

Roosevelt, had kept the faith. 
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Or consider the remark of Mark Sullivan in a letter to Albert 
Shaw: ‘‘I am on the same side now that I was back in the old 
Collier days. The fight was for individualism then and is for indi¬ 
vidualism now. The enemy was regimentation attempted by big 
business; the enemy now is regimentation attempted by the gov¬ 
ernment."' Examples could be multiplied.^® Most of the progres- 

36. For example, Hiram Johnson: “In all my political life, I 
have pursued one course, and at my present age I could not if I 
would, and I would not if I could alter that course." (Johnson 
to H. L. Baggerly, September 24, 1937? Johnson MSS.) Or Bur¬ 
ton K. Wheeler: “My own feeling is that while the times, the 
issues, and the leaders have changed, my basic outlook has re¬ 
mained the same." (Wheeler, Yankee From the Westy Garden 
City: Doubleday, 1962, p. 428) Wheeler wrote this late in life, 
when he had been for a number of years what the casual ob¬ 
server would call a staunch conservative. 


sives opposing Roosevelt continued to identify themselves with 
the best and most idealistic in American life, and resented the 
implication that their politics in the ig^o's amounted to a back¬ 
sliding from youthful ideals. How reformers, after taking 
thought, could reject a reform movement apparently so akin to 
their owm, and do so largely in terms of familiar progressive prin¬ 
ciples^—this is the central question to be put to the anti—New 
Deal progressive. 

If age had brought a conservative apostasy, as it did in a small 
number of cases, the inquiry would illuminate little but the men¬ 
tal world of their old age, and the action of the years upon early 
intellectual positions.®"^ But according to most of them, they spoke 

37. The notion that the old are necessarily the primary custo¬ 
dians of conservatism was wounded even more, for the 1930's at 
least, by James Patterson's paper read before the American 
Historical Association on December 29, 1964. Patterson indi¬ 
cated that the average age of the conservative coalition in the 
Senate in 1937 was exactly the same as that of those who sup¬ 
ported the New Deal. For Patterson's findings, see James T. 
Patterson, “A Conservative Coalition Forms in Congress, 1933- 
39," Journal of American History^UI (March 1966), 759. 


35. Sullivan to Shaw, January 2, 1935, Box “i9S4‘Bb/' Shaw MSS, New York 
Public library. 
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for progressi\-ism to tlie end. To the extent that this is so, we 
leam much about the reform movements of both periods through 
attention to these progressives who would not be liberals. They 
were consdous of the paradox, acutely so whenever the New Deal 
appropriate the word “progressive,” and they left behind a rich 
hteiature in explanation of their collision course with what 
passed as the extension of progressivism in the iggo's. 


To egiti with, the situation had altered rather fundamentally. 
Histonans are generahy in agreement that America crossed from 
one century to another at about the onset of World War I, and 
meant moving from a period of buoyant hopes and familiar, 

K T ” n ^ disappointment and pessi- 

-f collapse of certainties. This transformation is the 
J c of Henry’ Mays The End of American Innocence,^^ and 

- aj sees it as coming at tlie end of the progressive era. The 

“■'1M of promise, had been 

coudtd as lie countr;- oime out of the war, and the kaina pnr 

dS? Randolph Hearst, thinking back on the 

p.n.ar penod, and happy achievements of youth Life was 

When all the world is young, lad. 

And all the trees are green. 

And every goose a swan, lad, 

-And every lass a queen; 

Then hey for boot and horee, lad, 

-And ’round the world away. 

Young blood must have its course, lad. 

And every dc^ his day.” ss 

iusT X was more than 

jHsi me normal nostalgia of an old man 4: f 
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3?. ;Xew York: .Mfred A. Knopf, iavi\ 

SsJ Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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I began my ministry in this city! That was the golden after-glow 
of the nineteenth century, which itself outdid in splendor every 
thing since Periclean Greece,’" John Haynes Holmes remembered* 
He went on to add: '‘Those of you who did not live in that period 
before 1914, or are not old enough to remember it, cannot imag¬ 
ine the security we enjoyed and the serenity we felt in that old 
world.” For Irving Cobb, it had been “the jubilee age of this 
earth.” Mark Sullivan simply quoted Goethe: “When I was 
eighteen, Germany was eighteen.” 

One deals here not merely with routine nostalgia, I think, but 
with a clue to the limits of progressive reformism. It was precisely 
because they assumed the stability of their society and the relia¬ 
bility of its promise that reckless adventure and social reform 
were psychologically possible. Compare their memories of youth¬ 
ful adventure and rebellion with their sense, in the 1930’s, of the 
disasters awaiting the imwary and the incautious. Compare the 
absence of a concern for lurking social disaster in the 1898-1914 
period with the perils they saw in the 1930’s, and you encounter 
the relationship, noted by Stanley Elkins,^® between a loss of room 

43. The idea of “room to manuever” as a prerequisite for re¬ 
form is developed in Stanley Elkins, Slavery (Chicago: Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago Press, 1959), chap. IV (.3)- 

The progressive generation had a strong appetite for adven¬ 
ture, more so, it seems to me, than one would take to be usual. 

This association of progressivism and an almost compulsive 
drive to perilous personal adventure has not been sujBSciently 
explored. Teddy Roosevelt embodies that chest-thumping, 
buffalo-hunting element within so many men of that genera¬ 
tion, and perhaps an urge for great “male” exploits was not 
confined just to the reformers. But reformers certainly did not 
take second place. One thinks of the exploits of Francis Joseph 
Heney, "who was expelled (like Wallace and Will Irwin) from 
college for fighting and who killed a man in a gunfight in an 
Arizona towni long before he entered the tranquil battles of 
Boss Ruef^s San Francisco; of Chase Osborn, reform governor 
of Michigan, who prospected alone in tlie upper Great Lakes 
region, discovered the Moose Mountain iron deposit and cov- 

40. Holmes, ‘Torty Years of It,” delivered in Community Church, February 
g, 1047, privately printed (pp. 14-15). 

41. Irving S, Cobb, Exit Laughing (New York: Bobbs-Menill, 1941), p. 544- 

42. Mark Sullivan, The Education of An American (New York: Doubleday, 
Doran, 1938), p. 238. 
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attempted, in what might be called the piping times of peace, 
compared to the grave hour in which we live today. ... I share 
Dorothy Thompson's feelings that this proposal opens the way to 
a dictatorship." 

Amos Pinchot's letter to Roosevelt in 1937 these fears in 
perhaps their clearest form: '‘What has happened in Europe 
makes it clear enough, that, if a leader pursues the path of bu¬ 
reaucratic regimentation of industry and agriculture, he must go 
forward into dictatorship, whether he wants to or not. ... We 
are familiar with the kind of coercion Stalin has had to use in 
order to control the farms and industries of Russia. We have seen 
almost the same coercion used by Hitler and Mussolini." Wal¬ 
ter Lippmann's The Good Society^ conceived in fright at the 
planning state, might have been their tract for the times: 

"To the reader of the current newspapers such deeds and such 
views [the absolutism, in practice and theory, of Bichelieu s 
France] are no longer the curiosities of polite learning. For him 
they are virulently alive once more and his wnrld is turbulent 
mitli the violence of men who really do such deeds and really hold 
such view^s. He is perforce reminded that the struggle of his fore¬ 
fathers continues, that even the rudiments of the good life have 
still to be wrested daily from the earth in sweat and trouble and 
defended against implacable enemies. If he is of middle age and, 
therefore, a sur^dvor from the age of temporary peace and plenty, 
he is compelled to realize that he was misled by the sheltered 
thinkers of that age—^by men who did not apprehend deeply . . . 
the imperatives of human existence. 

"The certainties they taught him to take for granted are in 
ruins." 

History, European history, had ruined those certainties, and 

44. U. S. Senate, 75th Congress, 1st Session, Hearings on Reoi^nization of 
the Federal Judiciary (March 1937), FV, 1029. James Paul Warburg, author 
of Hell Bent For Election and a prominent critic of the New Deal after 1934, 
later regretted that he had used this sort of European analogy in opposing 
the President. He came to realize, as he put it in his autobiography, that the 
rise of totalitarian governments in Western Europe had not resulted from too 
much exercise of governmental power. Totalitarian governments had come to 
power in every instance through the failure of democratic governments to do 
enough.’* (W^arburg, The Long Road Home: The Autobiography of a Mav¬ 
erick (Garden City: Doubleday, 1964), p. 162.) 

45. Pinchot to Franklin D. Roosevelt, April 26, 1937^ 167% Roosevelt 

Library, Hyde Park. 

46. The Good Society (Boston: Little, Brown, 1937), p. 370. 
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to an economic situation of comfort or affluence. They were, on 
the whole, successful people. Still, fortunes varied even in matu¬ 
rity; witness Irving Fisher, the Yale economist, who was “worth"’ 
perhaps |io million in the iggo’s and who was imploring Yale for 
a pension or for an advance on his library in 19^9- It is rarely pos¬ 
sible to be quite sure of the financial standing of these men and 
women. But, working with five categories (from “Lower” to 
“Wealthy”) and with 84 progressives whose political response was 
known, it appears that those opposing the New Deal had a slight 
tendency to have been bom in better circumstances, and to have 
been in better circumstances in the iq^o’s. 

The difference is rather slight on this scale of personal wealth, 
and both groups (those for and those against the New Deal) are 
bunched in the “Upper-Middle” category. For every Henry Stim- 
son or Bainbridge Colby whose visible affluence seems to account 
for an equally visible conservatism, there w^as likely to be a 
George Foster Peabody or a J. Lionberger Davis, well supplied 
with both wealth and enthusiasm for the New Deal. I do not wish 
to appear to discount economic factors entirely; the New Deal 
activated economic fears among the comfortable, and progressives 
were not entirely proof from these concerns, as the taxation com¬ 
plaints of Albert Shaw and William Randolph Hearst, for exam¬ 
ple, attest. But neither the struggling nor the affluent always 
voted tlieir “interests.” 

If neither age nor wealth seem to have varied closely with polit¬ 
ical attitude among surviving progressives, the geo^aphical ori¬ 
gins of progressives, as well as the mral-urban identification, 
might be of striking importance. Table 3 of Appendix I reveals 
that regional origin, taken by itseff, had little to do with political 
attitude. But whether a man had a rural or an urban upbringing 
seems to have made a difference. The urban progressive 'was as 
likely to be a supporter of the New Deal as not (of 26, 13 were for 
Roosevelt), w^hereas progressives of small town and rural regions 
were more strongly conseivative (29 to 16 among those of small¬ 
town rearing; 14 to 7 among those raised on farms). 

There is no way to be sure that other things, such as ethnic or 
religious factors, are not being measured within the circumstance 
of urban or rural rearing, of course. There are some obvious rea¬ 
sons why the New Deal, with its celebrated urban tinge—its vot¬ 
ing base, its pragmatic and non-puritan value orientation, the 
welfare and labor aspects of its program—^would appeal more 
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Strongly to the urban progressives, and one would need to present 
a much closer analysis of the components of the urban experience 
Md personality in order to account with any confidence for polit- 
ic^ preference among the luban reformers. But the positive effect 
of urban origin and rearing on attitude toward the New Deal is 
dear enough. 

A certain amount of the progressive opposition to the New 
Deal stemmed hrom party—i.e. Republican—loyalties. It is true 
that most of the progressives had an avowed and fairly consistent 
(m a few cas®, fen'ent) party identification: 97 out of all those 
sumwng, m fact. It is also true that most of these (56 per cent) 
Tvere Repubhcans, and, more important, of the 60 progressives 
opting the New Deal, 32 were Republicans with onl^ 6 Re 

Republican 

Md had Iwn a part of the prc^essive movement, then, was bet¬ 
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and others like Chase Osborn and Harold Ickes, for whom party 
label exercised little pressure. And there had been a good bit o£ 
shuffling around as these men reached their twenties, with sons 
lea\dng the party of their fathers. In short, most progressives had 
an occasional party irregularity in their past, and when they 
voted for a Democrat in 1936 it would not have been the first 
time. It therefore seems that party identification, while undoubt¬ 
edly a factor in the opposition of some old progressives, operated 
with less force than the data might suggest, and may have itself 
been a reflection of other and more controlling circumstances. 

But if party was not inevitably the determinant of political 
attitude, its force must not be dismissed. It was very hard for Re¬ 
publicans with continuing political ambitions—^men like Borah, 
Gifford Pincliot, or Robert Perkins Bass, all of whom found the 
New Deal at least partially appealing—to make more than a tem¬ 
porary peace with Franklin Roosevelt. The case of Gifford Pin- 
chot is instructive. A leading conservation advocate in Theodore 
Roosevelt^s administration, Pinchot was a man of vocal social 
sympathies and an insurgent temperament, and as governor of 
Pennyslvania during the Depression (1930-34) he had inaugu¬ 
rated a program of welfare spending and reform which was the 
beginning of Pennsylvanians little New Deal.’' 

In the early days of the New Deal in Washington, Pinchot 
made strenuous efforts to be friendly to the administration, and 
made it clear that he remained a Bull Moose Republican, as fond 
of executive responsibility and social welfare measures as Roose¬ 
velt himself. The President did not respond to overtures for a 
bipartisan alliance, and threw the weight of the administration 
behind Joseph Guffey in the Senate race of 1934, while directing 
Ickes not to appear to support Pinchot in the Republican senato¬ 
rial primary against Da’vdd Reed. The Gifford Pinchot who 
backed Landon in 1936, and who openly denounced WPA and 
other unspecified sins of the administration between i 9 S 5 
1940, was less the humanitarian gone sour than the ambitious 
Republican politician taking the only course open to him. Only 
the existence of parties, the opportunities they alone can offer 
and the loyalties they come to inspire, can satisfactorily explain 
the anti-New Deal stance of a few of the old progressives. Among 

49. See Richard C. Keller, "Tennsylvania's Little New Beal/* unpublished 
Ph.D. dis^rtation, Columbia University, i960. 
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these, Gifford Pmdiot is the best documented example of the 
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subtle prejudice against Democrats that goes deeper than what 
w^e call political convictions/' 

The New Deal was the professor's delight, and while it was 
accomplishing the permanent attachment of Negroes, Labor, and 
the urban masses to the Democratic party, it added intellectuals 
to that coalition in sufficient numbers so that the terms intellectual 
and liberal became almost synonymous. Whether that mutual at¬ 
traction came of the great openness to novelty among higlily edu¬ 
cated people, their estrangement from the business community, 
their boredom at having no national use for their expertise, or 
from other sources, it seems reasonable to inquire if among the 
old progressives there might be some positive relationship be¬ 
tween the amoimt of formal study and an acceptance of the New 
Deal. 

I was especially interested in the possibility that study in Eu¬ 
rope might show up consistently in tlie backgrounds of those fa¬ 
voring the New Deal, in view of the oft-remarked contribution of 
men wffio had studied abroad (especially in Germany) to what 
came to be called Reform Darwinism. The data derived from sur- 
\dving progressives shows no such relationship. Neither college 
degrees, nor graduate work, nor European study appear to have 
had any simple correlation with political attitudes in the 1930's.^^ 

55. The only reliable way to measure education is to take ac¬ 
count of formal education, measured generally in terms of de¬ 
grees or years completed. There is no way to measure self- 
education from books, outside a few cases like those of Ray 
Robins or Charles Stelzle, who reported on their reading hab¬ 
its. Naturally, education in its broader sense, including experi¬ 
ence, could not be measured. 

"H/hen, how’^ever, graduate study was examined as to discipline, 
it was clear that those with law degrees were much more likely to 
oppose the New Deal (about four to one), while those who held 
Master's and Doctor's degrees tended to support it (about nine to 
seven). Thus, while years of formal education seem in themselves 
to have made no difference in political attitude, the type of grad¬ 
uate education did bear a strong relationship to subsequent polit¬ 
ical habits. 

Har\^ard University was the undergraduate or graduate home 
of an amazing 24 per cent of the 117 college graduates among 

52. Drift and Mastery (New York: Kennerly, 1914), pp- 240-41. 
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these progressives, a dominance which, to the best of my knowl¬ 
edge, has never been remarked before.®^ This underlines again the 

54. Except by Richard B. Sherman in his "The Status Revolu¬ 
tion and Massachusetts Progressive Leadership," Political Sci¬ 
ence Quarterly, LXXVII (March 1963), 59-65, but any study of 
Massachusetts would reflect the influence of Harvard. There is, 
however, considerable evidence that Harvard was the sort of 
place in the late nineteenth century—when most progressives 
were in college—that awakened young men to social issues, be¬ 
coming, along with New York City and such places as Toynlree 
Hall, one of the cradles of progressivism. Men like Homer 
Folks, Hutchins and Norman Hapgood, John Haynes Holmes, 

Ellerv' Sedgwick, and Oswald Garrison Villard paid tribute, in 
autobiographical accounts, to Harvard’s teaching staff and gen¬ 
eral atmosphere for alerting them to their responsibilitie.s in 
the transitional times facing the nation. Laurence Vey.sey 
writes, concerning this period: “Heterogeneity did not of itself 
OTfEce to liberate intellectual ferment. For this to happen, stu¬ 
dents of diverse means and temperaments not only had to live 
ade by side m comparative toleration; it was also essential that 
me non-conformist receive inspiration and sustenance from at 
east xme of his peers and elders. This peculiar combination. 

. - . Harvard alone possessed.” Veysey, The Emergence of the 
American University (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 

^ sketch of some of the greats on the fltir- 
^ faralty at the turn of the century, see Rollo Walter 
Yfd in the Golden Age (New York: A. A. 
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body did not become radicalized in significant numbers until 
about 1910, at which time the progressive leadership had 
emerged and begun its final campaigns. 

fact that this sample of progressives is a sample of leadership, of 
w^ell-educated and talented people for the most part. It is tempt¬ 
ing, also, to add the hypothesis that a form of educational fer¬ 
ment was taking place at Harvard from about 1885 through the 
first decade of the twentieth century, but one could turn to the 
simpler explanation that men who vrent to Harv^ard were, by na¬ 
ture and after association witli the nation's oldest university, 
more likely to become conspicuous in whatever they attempted. 
Xtie eighteen Harvard graduates for whom there is reliable infor¬ 
mation on political attitude in tbe 1930’$ were almost exactly as 
conservative in the 1930's as the sample as a whole. 

More effective in shaping political attitude than any other fac¬ 
tors, however, were occupation and type of reform activity. The 
relation of the two is often obvious—as when Journalists took 
part in the muckrake movement—^but is just as often not evident 
wlien only occupation is known. For example, a lawryer like Ray¬ 
mond B. Fosdick followed a career that touched New York poli¬ 
tics, social work, and the publication of an occaaonal article in 
tile popular magazines. If w^'e then separate cKicupation and re¬ 
form activity and consider them in that order, we find that law¬ 
yers and the journalist-editor group were strongly opposed to the 
New Deal (the ratio was about three to one), and that the same 
was true of those whose reform careers had been predomiiiaiiily 
in tbe areas of politics or serial publishing.^ 

55. Lawyers went about two to one against the New’ Deal, but 
tbe proportion w’ould have been higher if only practicing lam’- 
yers had been counted. Of the 10 lawyeis known to favor the 
New Deal (out of 28 whose news were known), most were 
Judges, such as John Burke or Ben Lindsey, or, like Raymond 
B. Fosdick, had gone into other lines of work. This sample 
contained relatively few men from business and banking (for a 
discussion, see Appendix II, pp. 205-6), too few to geiitralize 
from. It is highly probable that such men, even when they were 
old progressives, predominantly opposed the New’ Deal, al¬ 
though Roosevelt had his friends in banking (|- Lionberger 
Davis), finance (George Foster Peabody), and industiy (Ru¬ 
dolph Spreckels, Merle D. Vincent). 
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Because men voted their class so often in the New Deal years, 
there are those who would see nothing but naked self-interest be¬ 
hind the conservatism of those in the occupations of law and pub- 
hstimg. where corporations rewarded them so amply by fees and 
adveitising rates. The resistance, in 1930, to Charles Evans 
Hughes appointment to the Supreme Court arose from just such 
suspicions, and few would be surprised at the hostility toward the 
Xeii- Deal among Iau7eis in the service of corporations. William 
S. Bennet was code counsel to the Chicago Retail Lumber Deal- 
er’s .\ssodation: Newton D. Baker’s Cleveland firm had a blue- 
cijentele; Joe Tumulty was retained by utility interests to 
losoy against Roosevelt’s Public Utilities Holding Company bill 
—suer, actmties made New Deal sympathies unlikely. But it is a 
mtneuve new of human nature that leads us to search only for 
V. ao pa:d die piper when we try' to account for the selection of the 
tune. These men, long before Roosevelt’s presidency, 
a -en ly the associations and the rewards of large urban 
£! publishing, and well before 

« - *®^^“aal aspirations, their circle of friends, 
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sevelt. The files of Newton Baker, Amos Pinchot, and Robert 
Bass, for example, are filled with little essays which carefully 
¥/orked out the meaning of ‘‘Liberalism'' or “Reform," or which 
presented some “Platform" or “Statement of Principles" to re¬ 
orient on paper the ideas of men so perilously—and understand¬ 
ably—close to confusion. One could multiply almost indefinitely 
remarks such as this one made by the lawyer Newton Baker: 
“The Administration seems to me to have no philosophy or prin¬ 
ciples." 

It is true of the progressives as a whole that they were men of 
ideas—^recall Tom Johnson's determination, extending to the re¬ 
tention of an attorney to read Progress and Poverty, to learn the 
truth about the Single Tax—and many of them would follow no 
reform until they were satisfied that it pursued a clear and logical 
program. This seems to have been especially true of the lawyers, 
and the best example of this characteristic and its consequences 
for political preferences is probably George Record. 

Record comes as close as anyone to being that unlikely person, 
the typical progressive. Bom in New England to a struggling law¬ 
yer and his wife. Record worked his way through Bates College 
and took up the practice of law in Jersey City. He was in the 
center of the “New Idea" movement in New Jersey politics, and 
served as the midwife to reform in that state for over ten years, 
much as William U'Ren had done in Oregon. 

Record's program was a model of deductive logic. In brief, it 
assumed that reform meant the elimination of special privilege, 
and it proposed a relentless attack upon the sources of monopoly, 
to include public ownei^hip of certain railroads, the Chicago 
stockyards, and one oil pipeline, open patents to all, antitrust 
action against the steel, oil and coal trusts, a limit on excess for¬ 
tune, and the Single Tax on land. It was pure New Freedomism 
before Wilson, but Record and Amos Pinchot carried tliat philos¬ 
ophy into the Bull Moose camp in 1912. Record was a purist 
ivhere progressivism—^which meant his program —'wss concerned, 
and although he supported La Follette in 1924, he knew that 
neither La Follette nor Roosevelt nor Wilson ever announced or 
applied anything close to it. 

This was emphatically trae of the New Deal, which Record 
lived to see, at least in part. From the first the New Deal had 

57. Baker to Walter Lippmaim, January 27, Box 149, Baker MSS,, 

library of Congress. 
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believed in tie impossible, in the regulation of business; from the 
enlarged the state, the last thing Record wanted. 
This Roosevelt experiment is pure socialism,” he had told Pin- 
chot, “and rvill sink beneath a miUion details.” bs its central flaw 
^emed to him its intellectual confusion, born of the attempt to 
^ve at trath by combining all available social theories, when 
truA yielded only to hard, lonely thought: “Roosevelt .... 
con Li Reser make good until he fired nine-tenths of his advisors 
and worked £Mngs out on Ills own hook/' 

But^reform had miscarried before, and Record died confident 
.a £ ie e ucanon of the people was going forward, and that one 
p they woifld reason their way to the means of liberation. Pin- 
A that “in a sense, he belonged to the Golden 
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Senate), where he stayed through the Wilson period and voted for 
the New Freedom reforms but parted company over the nine¬ 
teenth Amendment and the Plumb Plan for the railroads, and 
finally left public life in the 1920*8 for a lucrative law practice in 
Washington or back home (Cleveland). Like Pomerene, this 
progressive critic of the New Deal had entered politics to defeat 
the machine and to raise the moral tone of public life; he had 
always been considered safe on fundamental matters, had never 
mixed socially ivith any but the best elements of his profession 
and his class, and left politics with a reputation for honesty and 
moderation. Such a man, with such a life pattern, would almost 
certainly have been in angry opposition to the New Beal by 
1936.®^ 

The reasonably alert reader will recognize at once an anomaly in 
this emerging portrait of the typical figure on the progressive 
*‘Right.*' Specify a good middle-class if not a genteel upbringing, 
a college education, law school, and legal practice in one of the 
larger cities; specify an entry into politics and, rather qitickly, 
identification with the '*Good Government’* reforms being confi¬ 
dently and energetically pushed by the b^t elements of the 
young man’s party. Note the nature of this reform commitment— 
opposition to the corrupt old gang at city hall or state house, to 
the trusts, and perhaps even to uncompensated industrial acci¬ 
dents and other unfair handicaps to the work force. Note also its 
limits—uncertainty about woman suflErage and about a Federal 
approach to child labor, ambivalence aiwut the rights of labor, 
uneasiness over union power in shop and politics, and an almost 
total lack of concern with tlie life of the Negro and the ghetto im¬ 
migrant. These qualities describe a progre^ive who almcKt cer¬ 
tainly drifted, as he prospered politically and financially during 
the igao’s and 1930*$, into sufficiently cautious social attitudes that 
his reformism would not stand the demands of New Deal liberal¬ 
ism. But they also describe Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Although Roosevelt participated only in the final stage of the 
progressive movement, he wjas undeniably a progresive. His 
hackground is familiar: Hudson River gentry^ Groton, Harvard, 
Columbia Law School, New York state politics of the *"G<xxi Gov¬ 
ernment” reform variety, steady New Freedom attachments, and, 
after political misfortune ended the episcKie of prc^essivism, a 

61. See Philip R. Shriver, ‘‘The Making of a Moderate Progre»¥e: Atlee 
E^oinerene/’ unpublished PhJD. dissertation, Columbia Um¥ersity, i9'54- 
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retiim to law and businm.®^ But we know a good deal more 
about Franklin Roose¥elt after bis short progressive period than 
before, and any student of his mind and career could tell us that 
the more novel experiments in Federal action that he guided in 
the igjo's—that is, the eye-catching bulk of the New Deal—were 
somehow and importantly rooted in what Roosevelt saw and felt 
and learned in the 19^0 s and 1930’s. His progressivism had been 
unexceptional and Ms mind platitudinous before World War I; 
after fX3Ko, after New York politics, where be learned from A 1 
Smith and met the social workers and intellectuals who were 
eager to help New* York’s Depression governor, and, above all, 
after inding himself "with presidential powder in a nation desper¬ 
ate for national leadersMp —^after he had passed through these 
experience and met thee men and women—Roosevelt was sub- 
standaliy transformed as a political thinker. 

Bat if ittrue for the central figure of the 1930’s that his early 
remim actirities and pemonal background equipped him to play 
a consmative role in the 1930 s along with many other progres- 

1 beyond the limits of 

tins background under the influence of people and events en¬ 
countered after the end of progressimm, it might be argued that 
aie concentrated unduly upon early influences aJffecting the 
progressves considered here. For wMle I have tried to take ac¬ 
count of individual and group situation in the 1930’s^—including 
party loyMty^ political ambitions, social class, and so forth—the 
main emphasis has been upon early factors of upbringing, educa- 
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to emphasize factors which were substantially in being by 1916 or 
thereabouts. We do not have a comprehensive view of the evolu¬ 
tion of progressive political thought from Wilson to F.D.R., de¬ 
spite some recent work on certain individuals and groups. None¬ 
theless, and I emphasize the tentativeness of my argument here, 
while no one would want to minimize the impact of the war and 
the years of disillusionment that followed, I think the attitudes of 
progressives in the 1930's are to be understood principally with 
reference to the events of the 1930's themselves and the situation 
of individuals in tliose years, taken against the stubborn persist¬ 
ence of social attitudes and a social education begun and largely 
completed many years before. 

This is not to say that the years between 1916 and 1932 are of 
no importance at all, for we know tliat they brought a waning of 
hopes to many, a deep complacency to some. But they rarely stim¬ 
ulated in an old reformer a change in basic ideals—as so many of 
them were later to insist. And, with the exception of those few 
who were involved in the War Industries Board and other co¬ 
ordinating agencies of government during World War I, the pro¬ 
gressives did not catch a glimpse of new methods by which to 
wage the old fight, largely because they, along with the public, 
had lost their zeal and turned, sometimes reluctantly, to private 
aflEairs. Because of the temper of the 1920's and their general lack 
of involvement in public life, the experiences they had rarely led, 
as did those of F.D.R., toward New Beal liberalism and its bolder 
employment of Federal power. It is a rare autobiography from 
one of these reformers that reveals a restless search for other and 
more effective measures of social reconstruction in the postwar 
years because it was a rare career line which forced such a search. 
Outside of those involved in social service, for whom the 19-^ ^ 
were a time of modest but significant intellectual advance, very few 
men found themselves, as did Roosevelt in Albany and Gifford Pin- 
chot in Harrisburg, under insistent pressures to move gradually 
leftward onto new tactical ground. Without executive responsi¬ 
bility during the Depression, first at Albany and later in W^ash- 
ington, Roosevelt w^ould not have stood so squarely at the focal 
point of public distress, interest ^oup pressures, new ideas 
about what the state could do to insure a better life in America. 
Not in a law office, nor in the Congress nor on the bench, not 
publishing a magazine nor writing for one, could these pressures 
be met with such intensity, if at all. For this reason most of these 
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pii^resi¥« liad largely the same attitude toward American gov- 
rniment and what decent men ought to be for and against in the 
i§go*s as they did twenty years before. 

There is support for this interpretation in the strong statistical 
asaxuation l^twem youthful education, occupation, reform ac¬ 
tivity, party choice, and so forth, and later response to the New 
Deal, In addition to the patterns I have mentioned, it turns out 
that the very tuning of these progressives’ entry into reform 
affords a good basis u|X)n which to predict attitudes toward the 
New Beal.® Taken as a whole, the progressive generation dis- 


lias ocen caiiea progressivism might 
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on the date of entrance into reform for a number of these 
progressives. There are many reasons to be tentative in inter¬ 
preting this data; not only was this information hard to find, 
but the year an individual Joins an organization or adopts a 
reform platform would often be later than his actual “conver¬ 
sion.” Further, some were simply too young to enter reform in 
the 1890's whatever their ultimate commitment, and the small 
towns and more remote states naturally came later to an aware¬ 
ness both of social wrongs and the possibility of a successful 
rebellion. But even with these cautions, the results compel at¬ 
tention: Of 31 pre-igoo reformers, 16 supported the New Beal, 

11 opposed, and 4 were to the Left; of 48 coming to reform 
later, 11 supported the New Beal, g6 opposed, and one was to 
the Left. Thus, even admitting the many exceptions and the 
poor quality of our information, it seems that a rough rule 
applies: the earlier in the course of the progressive movement 
that a person decided to become a reformer, the more litely he 
or she would still be pulling for reform of the rich and relief 
for the poor in the 1930's. 

played, as they aged, the most remarkable tenacity of belief. 
Leaving aside die few enormously interesting instance of real in¬ 
tellectual change in the war years and the 1920's, such as ■with 
Lincoln Steiffens or John Dewey or the jo^umalist Reginald 
Wright Kaufman,®^ most progressives came through to the 1930’s 
with values and programs pretty much intact The mood changed, 
certainly, but their mood was so responsive to contemporary 
events that whatever subtle changes the war and the New Era 
had made were overwhelmed and superseded by the shock of 
1929 and the excited hopes of the spring of 1933. But the continu¬ 
ity of political philosophy is there, for the vast majority. At the 
end of the progressive era, an observer could have guessed with 
fair success the subsequent course of most progressives, for by then 
he had available most of the data about the components of estab¬ 
lished political personalities. He would often be wTong, of cou^; 
he would be surprised to find John Burke and Josephus Daniels 

64. Bewey's changing ideas may be followed in Sidney Hoot, John Deu*ey: 
An Intellectual Portrait (New York: John Bay, 1939); see also PP- 
below, and the works dted in the Bibliographical Essay. For Kaaffmans 
^ift, see Ms remarks in the Tmemty-Fifth Anniversary Report: 

College Class of 1900 (Cambridge: Harvard Univeraty Press, 1925), pp. 417-1-^, 
and the Fiftieth Anniversa^ry Report (1950), pp. 379-21. For Steffens, see 
the widely read The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens (New York: Harcourt, 
Bxaoe, 2 vols., 1931),. and pp. 139-4^» below. 
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Deal could be summed up as a drive toward a permanent collec¬ 
tivism, which even after the Schechter decision would find ways 
enough to work its ends. This sort of fear—the indispensable 
words here were 'loss of individual initiative/' “collectivism/' 
“socialism/' and the like—was to be repeated in the 1930's by the 
economically and politically wounded, repeated so often that 
these words are virtually ruined for serious political uses, and 
their very hysteria becomes boring. 

Progressives, in choosing to use the language of the Liberty 
League to any extent, were in strange company, but most of them 
did not find it an entirely new vocabulary. Theirs had been an 
effort to free the individual, and when it came time to choose 
between individualism and social reforms that could only be 
reached through unprecedented legal coercion, their choice 
merely reminds us of the original priorities. The Edgar Lee Mas¬ 
ters who had loved Bryan and Tom Johnson, vrhose law practice 
had suffered for his radicalism (“I was full of passion for Democ¬ 
racy and for the glory of the Republic," he summarized his early 
views),®® wound up as angry with the New Deal as he had been 
with the corporations of an earlier day, and his political princi¬ 
ples had not budged. In The New Star Chamber of 1904, where 
he defended the right of labor to strike, he went on to deplore the 
“monarchical" tendencies of Theodore Roosevelt, and to write: 
“In proportion as the functions of government are multiplied, 
individual liberty is decreased." He had always been a Bryan- 
Tom Watson Jeffersonian, opposed to war and to tlie industiial 
assault upon the early yeoman Republic. Lois Teal Hartley, in a 
review of his early poetry, found there all the opposition to cen¬ 
tralization, all the individualism, that naturally predisposed him 
against tlie New Deal.®'^ Masters is only one example of the indi¬ 
vidualistic focus that marked most of the early progressives. Their 
faith had always been in private exertion, in moral suasion, and 
in the lonely virtues of the self-reliant cliaracter. The fight had 
alw^ays been against restraint. \¥hen Ida Tarbell wTote in 1935 

§5- Masters, Across Spoon River: An Autobiography (New York: Holt, Rine¬ 
hart and Winston, 1936, 1964), p. 172- 

66. Masters, The New Star Chamber and Other Essays, (New York: Macmillan, 
1904), pp. 37-8. 

67. Hartley, “Edgar Lee Masters: A Critical Study,” unpublished PhD. 
dissertation. University of Ilinois, 1949. 
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Strengths, was to U'Ren and many of his fellow progressive the 
primary sin of the New Deal. 

This sin was to be accompanied by others as the New Deal 
plunged ahead. The incitement of class against class, hard 
enough to avoid in any reform effort which moved against some 
forms of privilege, had been accepted by Roosevelt as a legitimate 
political weapon. His legislation conferred special favors (NIRA, 
AAA, the Wagner Act); his campaigns were marked by open ap¬ 
peals to class hatred (the acceptance speech at Philadelphia, 
1936); and it was Roosevelt who succeed^ in the unwanted but 
deliberate class realignment of the major political parties. The 
New Deal did not deplore special interests—it encouraged them 
in their demands, yielded, and combined the interests, through 
the apportionment of favors, into a political machine at the na¬ 
tional level. The nation was thus to become permanently and 
publicly divided as a result of Rooseveltian policy. 

This is what moved the veteran Insurgent hwine Lenroot to 
write, in 1936, “I believe our greatest danger today is the division 
of our people into classes, each seeking its selfish ends without 
r^;ard to the welfare of others.” It is what caused Carl ¥roo- 
man, Wilson's Assistant Secretary of Agriculture and a lifelong 
Democrat, to leave his party in the 1930's. To beat F.D.R., Vroo- 
man wrote, the Republicans must not make the same selfish ap¬ 
peal to the top one-third as Roosevelt was making to the bottom 
one-third, but must simply announce a call to self-sacrifice and 
the general interest. Vrooman came reluctantly to the conviction 
that the abandonment, in politics, of moral issues in favor of un¬ 
abashed economic bartering constituted an unforgivable betrayal 
of the older progressive purpose.'^ 

Their concern, at least verbally, was not so much with the fear 
of class warfare, with the actual despoliation of the rich by tiie 
poor, but rather with the erosion of what had taken so long to 
build up, politics as the forum for moral questions- A central idea 
of progressivism had been to bring to public life the example of 
^ifless men engaged in public service. What progressives had 

fo. Lenroot, speech of January 16, 1936, copy in Box 10, Lenroot MSS, 
Library of Congr«s- 

71. See Carl Vrooman, Tke Present RepubUcam Opp<frtumty: By a Bemim-at 

(Cbenoa, lilinois: Carl Vrooman, 1936). 
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worked to reduce and even to eliminate were questions of merely 
matenal advantage. It had not been easy; but the moments they 
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Another persistent theme among progressives opposing the 
New Deal was an invidious comparison between the urban spirit 
of the New Deal and the outlook and values of small-town-rural 
American from which most of them derived. This was a rather 
general complaint, alleging few specific offenses, a complaint ig¬ 
noring efforts at farm resettlement, for example, and based upon 
an urban image composed of electoral strength, city intellectuals, 
and a vague feeling that the New Deal was doing nothing to re¬ 
turn America to the village culture she had unaccountably de¬ 
parted. Innocent though it may have been of having undermined 
the serene small-town society of Cleveland and McEanley, the 
New Deal seemed nonetheless somehow culpable. If it was not 
directly responsible for the demise of the small town, the New 
Beal reserved its principal favors for the cities, entered into unsa¬ 
vory alliances with their political machines, and presided over 
even if it did not engineer the sudden arrival of new ethnic 
groups to social and political potency. 

Because this was so, it ran afoul of the mounting nostalgia 
among countless progressives for a way of life which was now in 
tragic eclipse. “The town/’ wrote Mark Sullivan of West Chester, 
Pennsylvania, in reproaching the present by raising a finer stand¬ 
ard, “was ancient, secure, serene. Its economic base was the lei¬ 
surely trade of an incomparably well-tilled fertile farming 
country. . , . There were no factories to speak of. Nobody ivas 
poor, nobody rich.” Sullivan was a foe of the New Deal, “I 
would like to live,” said Topeka’s Reverend Charles M. Sheldon, 
“in a town of not more than 15,000 people. The big cities have 
never attracted me.” Sheldon voted for Landon. Albert Shaw 
decided, in 1938, to write one last book, and his subject would be 
rural life in America; in essence, the book ’would be a final la¬ 
ment for Iowa: “It could be said of Iowa at any given moment 
that there were no paupers and no millionaires. Every neighbor¬ 
hood could . . . take care of any family or individual “who 
through illness or other misfortune needed assistance. . . . The 
typical citizen was a farmer.” Shaw, fanning in Virginia in be- 


75. Mark Sullivan, The Education of an American (New York: Bnubleday, 
Doran, 1938), p. iig. 

76. Gliarles M. Sheldon, Doctor Sheldon^s Scrapbook (Topeka: Christian 
Herald Association, 1942), p. 44. 

77 - Albert Shaw, memo to himself, October 22, 3937; Shaw MSS, New York 
Public Library. 
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tween trips to New York when he wrote these words, was consist¬ 
ently opptKed to the New Deal after 1934. 

The niCTory of the small town had provided part of the vision 
which gmded their work from the first, and it came through in 
the 1930 s mtb undimmished emotional force. Its complement 
was o ten the strongest sort of dislike for cities. “It is when I go 
to “e aty,” Ray Stannard Baker wrote in his Notebook, “that I 
a^d for .America. Thousands and thousands of faces with no 
^ht m them!” « And the progressive Senator from Kansas, Arthur 
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signed to protect the present against the revolutionizing New 
Dealers, and no self-professed conservative could have bettered 
that intellectual arsenal. 

Some of them applied the word conservative to themselves: 
Brandeis, John R. Conunons. Hutchins Hapgood, William Ran¬ 
dolph Hearst, Joe Robinson, Albert Shaw, William Allen White, 
to mention only those committing the sentiment to paper. It was 
White who suggested to Landon that he mention Edmund^ Burke 
in his campaign speeches in order to identify himself with the 
right kind of conservatism, and who wrote to Congressman E. H. 
Rees: “As you know, Ed, I am supposed to be one of those impul¬ 
sive scatterbrained liberals. But I hope you know that in serious 
matters I am as conservative as wisdom need be.'’ 


IV 


Some reformers underwent an alteration in basic political out¬ 
look, usually veering toward a greater conserv^atism, under the 
pressure of the war and postwar disillusionments, the successes of 
middle life, or age and its encroaching cautions. But, as I have 
said before, many of those opposing Roosevelt hotly derded that 
their position was an apostasy from reform, and insisted that their 
roles as critics of selfish power and of attacks upon true democracy 
had not been relinquished. If this is true, we should find in the 
years of progressive ferment the same impulse and purposes that 
later led tliem against the New Deal. 

Many students of reform have argued that, despite the exa^er- 
ations of nervous contemporaries, there was very little radicalism 
generated within progressive circles, and this has seemed spe¬ 
cially true of the areas of state and national politics,^ and^ of jour¬ 
nalism. Most progressive proposals were severely limited in scope, 
it is true, and projected no fxmdamental alteration of wealth or 
|x>litical power. There is no need to posit a change of heart to 
account for so much opposidon to the New Deal. I propose to use 
certain representative careers to illustrate the essential conserva¬ 
tism of the predominant forms of progressive action, and to dem¬ 
onstrate the consistency between reform in the first decade of me 
twentieth century and and-reform in the fourth. Four careers that 


8o. White to Landon, August 9, 1936, Box 191, 
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demonstrate this are those of the lawyer Amos Pinchot, the politi- 
dan Morton D. Hull, the economist Richard T. Ely, and the 
journalist Mark Sullivan. 

No one who is at all familiar with Amos Pinchot would want 
to advance too carelessly with the use of Pinchot as a type. He was 
a complicated man, and acted out his rather unusual political ca- 
i^r on the periphery of several radical movements. Yet Amos (I 
adopt this nomendature not out of familiarity but to differenti¬ 
ate one Pinchot from another) did represent a certain type of 
progressive whose deeply conservative reformism easily—and usu- 
aliy—passed for a very- radical variety. Only in the 1930’s was it 
possible to discern how litde he had ever merited Theodore Roo- 
seselts lu nauc firinge” remark.8i For Amos and several others, 

Roosevelt, who had liked .Ws and worked with him from 
a ut igio forward, had some grounds for saying that. Amos’s 
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transportation facilities and by the patent laws. He therefore ad¬ 
vocated public ownership of at least the major railroads, and at 
least one oil pipeline; seizure of a part of Standard Oil and 
United States Steel and their lease to competitors; open patents 
to all after a brief period of waiting; the limitation of huge for¬ 
tunes through inheritance taxes; finally, and he did not push this 
very hard, the Single Tax on land. Privilege would not survive 
another day, and the race would be open to all.^^ 

To the intellectually careless, it sounded like socialism. For 
Amos, it was the only way to “preserve free competitive indus¬ 
trial conditions” and to prevent the entrance of government reg¬ 
ulatory probes and institutions into business enterprise. 

He was a Bull Moose Republican, an associate of the New Na¬ 
tionalists, yet here is the New Freedom in uncompromising form, 
government policy designed to devastate monopoly without in¬ 
creasing the discretionary and regulatory powers of government.®^ 

83. Amos was for Wilson in 1916, but not before he attended 
the Progressive convention of igi6 and did all he could to keep 
the movement alive. Considering his views of government and 
the economy, his presence in the Bull Moose group of 1912 
merely emphasizes its heterogeneity and the futility of talking 
about Bull Moosers as if they ‘helieved” in the New National¬ 
ism. Amos, of course, was one of those Republicans who came 
over to Theodore Roosevelt only after La Follette faitered. 

Nationalizing railroads was strong medicine, but once taken, he 
was sure, it would prevent tlie patient from falling into the hands 
of socialist quacks. The program was brief, clear, limited—and 
there was no other way. It should not have been hard to see, 
hind the public image of the proponent of one great innovation, 
a counterattacking conservative. “I am,” he wrote in 1934, “one 
of the old breed of individualists. I don’t want to see the railroads 
taken over as a step to socialism, but as a means of keeping equal 
opportunity, Billy Sumner’s ’equal chance,’ aHve.” 

l#Vhat Amos represented was a special sort of progressive, the 

82. For his early views, see A. P. to George Thompson, August 31, 1910; 
A. P. to W. K. Brice, September i, 1910; A. P., ‘'The Cause of Industrial 
Unrest** (1915), typescript in Amos Pinchot MSS, Library of Ccmgr^; Amos 
Pinchot, “Two Revolts,’* McClure's Magazine, 35 (September 1910), 5S1-90. 
84. Amos Pinchot to Joseph B. Eastman, April 11, 1934, Box 55, Pinchot 
MSS, Library of Congress. 
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reers took hold. But the Single Tax never lost its most appeal¬ 
ing quality—^its nice combination of social justice with a rem¬ 
edy both simple and not unfriendly to capitalism. The appeal 
of the Single Tax was enhanced by the fact that it was the only 
popular progressive thought dealing with economics. 

When the New Deal arrived and men like Amos bolted, they 
were, as Helen Hooker argues about Amos himself, quite con¬ 
sistent. They had appeared to be on the left wing of progressiv- 
ism, for they had not feared to talk of such thinp as a public 
claim on private property. But, from the first, it was remote 
power Amos had feared, and he came eventually to see that gov¬ 
ernment had the same possibilities to work evil as business mo¬ 
nopoly. ‘‘The longer I live and the more I study,'' he wrote in 
1955, “the harder, as it seems to me, it is for government, and 
especially ‘strong government,' to do good." He had always 
meant to achieve reform without enlarging the state, for reform 
itself meant the diminishing of those aggregations of power which 
threatened the isolated human unit. Having worked out, with 
George Record, a theory of reform sufficient to the task, he was 
predictably bitter when Franklin Roosevelt, leaving the trusts 
unharmed, asked for compensatory powers imdreamed of and po¬ 
tentially uncontrollable. 

Thus Amos emerged in the 1930's as what he had alw^ays been, 
a courageous individualist for whom reform meant a battle 
against size. At first reluctantly, then with mounting determina¬ 
tion, he took up the battle again—^with F.D.R. on the other side 
of the barricades.^^ 

88. Paul Kellogg, in a perceptive letter to Amos in 1936, sug¬ 
gested that reformers of his type—men whose central concern 
was a restoration of the competitive order, and whose instru¬ 
ments were likely to be antimonopoly laws, monetary reforms, 
and occasionally a dose of Henry George—not only constituted 
a distinct school of reformers but w^ere tending now to fall into 
alliance with their old enemies, the comfortable and conserva¬ 
tive. This w^as so, Kellogg went on, because the school of re¬ 
formers Amos represented (and of which George Record was 
the archetype) would not go along with what the more modem 
type of reformer found it necessary to do. “I think there is a 
split in method, if not in purpose," Kellogg wrote, in process 
between the Single Taxers, the anti-monopolists, the money 

87. Amos Pinchot to WiH Eno, May 2§, i9S5> Pinchot MSS. 
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and to a lesser extent by age and financial distress, which his lais¬ 
sez-faire enemies of a lifetime could easily approve.^® 

It is not hard to square the conservative Ely of 1935 with the 
voong economist who subscribed, fifty years earlier, to the Amer¬ 
ican Economic Associations’ statement of principles, which began: 

regard tlie state as an agency whose positive assistance is an 
indispensable condition of human progress/' He had changed his 
mind in only one particular, that of the public ownership of nat¬ 
ural monopolies.^^ In all else, the Ely who had written sympathet¬ 
ically of socialism, extolled state interference, and condemned 
laissez-faire had not fundamentally changed. 

He had talked all his life of the end of individualism and the 
need for ‘‘trained intelligence” to direct our “social operations,” 
3nd he did not retreat from that. In 1931 he proposed that the 
state set up a “peacetime army” to provide work for the unem- 
ploved, the venture to be financed through a government bond 
issue .®2 In 1935 he was still calling for “new ways” and for public 
direction to replace private drift.®^ Yet when the time was ripe for 

93. See Ely and Bohn, The Great Change. Ely's half of this 
book is a frustratingly ambivalent performance, and indicates 
how hard he found the task of keeping his social attitudes and 
his reform reputation in harness. A part of his essay is prag¬ 
matic, bold, full of the desire to control social change—^and 
vague. The rest is a catalogue of moral preferences, all of them 
redolent of rural, Calvinisdc, conserv^ative America. Yet Ely was 
al-ways capable of startling receptivity to innovation; at one 
point lie called for one year of compulsoiy^ factory ser^dce for 
youths of both sexes. Ely seemed oddly attracted to ideas such 
as this, which would recruit civilians into quasi-military organi¬ 
zations, giving them a much needed “discipline” and a new^ 
sense of the superiority of the national interest. He perhaps 

C|0- EIv’s autobiography. Ground Under Our Feet (New York: Macmillaii, 
irj3S), only hints (see esp. p. 263) at the hostility toward the New’ Deal which 
ire- revealed more fully in The Great Change, written with Frank Bohn (New? 
Tork: T. Nelson and Sons, 1935), and at several places in his private cor¬ 
respondence. The young Ely was very prolific, but a good representative 
stalenient of his early views may be found in Richard T. Ely, “Fundamental 
Beliefs in My Social Philosophy,” Forum, X\TII (1894), 17,3-83; see also 
Siiciisey Fine, “Richard T. Ely: Forerunner of Progressmsm., 1880-1901,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Ret/iew, XXXITI (March 1951), 59§~624. 

9 i, Elv, Ground Under Our Feet, pp. 252-61- 

92. Richard T. Ely, Hard Times: The IFay In and the ITfly Out (New York: 
^facmaiilan, 1931), p. 112. 
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acquired a fondness for such arrangements in Germany, for he 
often allnded with admiration to the solidarity of the Goirman 
people under the Prussian state. This strain in Ely’s tlioug-ht 
found many counterparts in the country at large and even 
within the New Deal in the early 1930's. See William E- Lench- 
tenburg, "The New Deal and the Analogue of War/' im John 
Braeman, Robert Bremner, and Everett Walters, (eds.), Ch,€inge 
und Continuity in Twentieth Century America (Colixxnlons: 

Ohio State Universit}^ Press, 1965). 

such departures under Franklin Roosevelt, and some of Ely's stu¬ 
dents saw themselves as putting Ely's ideas into practice iir Wash- 
inton, Ely himseM was making clear the limits of his roformism. 
Involved in 1933 and early 1934 in a study group which wirote and 
talked as if the New Deal were not radical enough, Ely neverthe- 
less^worhed out by 1935 a guarded but unmistakably conservative 
cnticisia of the New Deal.®^ His autobiography of 1938, Ground 

This study ^oup, which caUed itself "The Committee of 
76. was based in New York, and hoped to provide throixgh 
discusioa and position papers a reasonable reform prograim 
a^mst which the New Deal might be measured. Its activities 
may be followed in the papers of Amos Pinchot and in the 
^ Amos PiEchor File {#768) in the Survey Associates paj>ers; 

2^ histoTj is short and fascinating, and it is enough to say Ihiere 
^ai it had substantially disolved by late 1934. For Ely's views 
dimng this period, see "Suggestions for Mr. Amos Pincliot's 

Sub-Committee/' typescript in File 768, Survey Associates crol- 

iection. 


I i. 1- r ^owed that critidsm its freest expression. 

written, the objections lie felt 
wivard the Deal reprinted no diange of heart. Even as he 
propo^d planning” and something akin to deficit financing in 

Catchings- idea of a reUistrfbu- 

' "• ’ actualh hostile to unemployment insurance He 

expressed interest 
hire n rV' to let businessmen com- 

^^“°"alism tradition, and resembled no 
one so rnadi as Rajmond Moley or Hugh Johnson. There is no 
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evidence, however, either in his published opinions or in his 
private papers, that his dislike of the New Deal, even though it 
surfaced in about 1935, coincided with Roosevelt's 1935 break 
with New Nationalism approaches. 

was not inclined to use the words “Social Justice,” nor to blame 
businessmen or a businessman's administration for what had hap¬ 
pened in 1929. In his book of 1935, The Great Change, which 
carried a bold demand for public action, he still insisted on a 
balanced budget, a state rather than a Federal focus for reform, 
recover}^ through hard work and thrift and character rather than 
throngli regimentation. Ely, who had always recognized the need 
for an end to laissez-faire, had never entertained the idea that the 
public leadership of the future need spring from the blue-collar 
dasses, nor that it should adopt a tone which threatened and con¬ 
demned the owners of capital. Without being in any way close to 
the administration, Ely perfectly reflected the mood—^Tugwell 
excluded—of the first New Deal. 

It should not have been surprising, then, that when the New 
Dealers, especially after 1935, called for new public action in 
words reminiscent of his own, Ely urged delay and the need for 
“more research.” It is here that Ely, like most of his generation, 

g6- '‘Tf we are going to find the way out, we must have a great 
deal more independent, fearless research," he told a Wisconsin 
legislative committee in 1934, admitting the intellectual bank- 
of fifty years of progressive effort. (See his address to the 
Wisconsin Legislative Interim Committee on Taxation Prob¬ 
lems, May 2, 1934, Box 278, Ely MSS.) The planning he sug¬ 
gested at that time was a combination of tighter zoning regula¬ 
tions and the Single Tax (not called by that name). In tins 
fashion, Ely manfully worked his way through the Depression 
years, still no further along than Henry George had been, ten¬ 
tative in all else, instinctively cautious, hoping and working in 
Ms final years for the answer which he knew a lifetime of study 
had not produced. 

revealed how poorly some of his earlier talk expressed Ms essen- 
ti,al caution. He had always been a gradualist, and had hoped to 
prevent revolution through sermons on social solidarity and a 
touch of safe German state socialism. His willingness to use the 
state, and his evolutionary attitude, both derived from European 
precept, may have pointed Ms students toward the welfare state 
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of Frai^ Roosevelt; Ely himself lived long enough to see the 
finding it offensively radical he clarified the 

SSl M “''’rt”- better 

alternative to tli dogged advancement, as an 

ario^ f ^ ‘o ^le land and the 

adopnon of the Single Tax. He had never dreamed of Tdeter 

nuned attack upon holders of private economic power by a favor 

iSot at W’ ^ wrong as those who had arraigned him in 

Hh defeSTso t h “d for the sLe reasons. 

MIS oetense m 1894 should have made this clear. 

love ^ conservative: he may 

SSlcSn t 7 y"'’ he would, by 

soaal action, endeavor to change certain tendencies and to ron. 

Sd'^s^tT-^^^'^^ threatened by new 

whosaMe’SdSk^tiTmo”,; 

»"aSSS SSi“Si“”S“j..TC“ - - 

aristocracy which lives for the fulfillment of special servic*e.”s^ 

"T moderately prosperous 

Midwestern famihes whose roots went back to Massachusette Rav 

foiSdi^ tS ^^“hmation of personal success and public service 
SrLm progressives. He wrote to hi™ 

®ts from Harv^aid m 1890, “If America is to remain a represenra- 

dti Jii a sZ>?i Tw ™g its 

<mzens a snong healthy moral tone.” ss He was to brino- that 

strongmoral tone to Illinois politics. ° ° “ 

tiij corruption in the late nineteenth cen- 

teen told many times, usually as a preface to a dearrirv 
tion of the efforts of a small group of awakened citizens toward 

li'cwTHy,™ “^Aristocrat on Trial: The Case of 

pp. 146-59. ^ M^gazzne of Hzstory, XLVH (Winter 1963-64). 

Hi™“yJLted.* 5 S). (Chicago: 
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dean-up and correction. Morton D. Hull, along with better 
known men such as Walter Lowrie Fisher, Harold Ickes, William 
Kent, George Cole, and Lyman Gage, was active in the Legisla¬ 
tive Voters League and the City Club from the beginning. He was 
elected to the Illinois House in 1906, and was counted as a 
spokesman of those “better elements'' who were urging reform. 
Hull played an important role in the passage of a law increasing 
public control over state funds, for example, and a direct primary 
law- 

But his progressivism showed its limits quite early. He was cool 
to the initiative and referendum as being too close a flirtation 
with mob passions. Exhibiting the same sort of elemental caution, 
he stayed with Taft in 1912 on the ground that Roosevelt “would 
not proceed in an orderly way." Hull's influence in the legisla¬ 
ture increased. He was largely responsible for a series of measures 
increasing the efficiency of state government, and for a “loan 
shark" control law. He was cool to woman suffrage, but by 1917 
had decided to back both the vote for women and a child labor 
law. His record, nevertheless, seemed sufficiently conservative for 
Harold Ickes to oppose his candidacy for governor in 1916 with 
the remark that Hull seems to have maintained a very moderate 
progressivism throughout, with about an even number of enemies 
to the Right and Left. His progressivism was of a familiar ty^, 
confined to the proposition that honest men with no special in- 
ter^ts to serve must enter politics to insure that, through judi¬ 
cious reforms followed by vigilance, the system operated as it was 
iniended. Reform for him meant efficient, honest, and impartial 
^vemment, and late in his Illinois career included assistance to 
■working children and voteless women. Such ivas the agenda of 
progressi\dsm as he saw it. 

“A true conserv^ative," as Charles Merriam wTote in an introduc¬ 
tion to Denison Hull's study of his fatiier, Hull was a conservative 
who 'would rather reform than stand idly by wdiile society blindly 
transfoimed itself for the worse. This sort of progressmsm, busy 
wdth reopening the channels of political expression and iwth a 
close scrutiny of the public purse, brought many men to local and 
even national attention as reformers.^^® Cordell Hull had a similar 

100. Hull eventually won election to the Congress, and served 

without special distinction from 1923 to 1933. It was his view, 

99. Ibid. p. 62. 
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in tlie i§^o\ tbat Hoover could have brought America out of 
the Depression under the program he presented in 1935 (letter 
from D. B. Hull to the author, April 5, 1964). 

career, and the same reform intentions, as did Carter Glass, James 
A. Reed, A Mitchell Palmer, Arthur Capper, and literally hun¬ 
dreds of others. They were known as progressives, and accepted 
&e desi^ation. But they were never radicals, never ventured far 
into soaal Justice movements where God's poor were to be en¬ 
countered. There was thus no incongruity between their progres- 
smsm and their dislike of Franklin Roosevelt. “I didn't have a 
\er> wade program/' said Frederick Morgan Davenport of his re- 
oim days in Xew York: “The liquor traffic was one thing to fight, 
m for a while we fought for [sic] it. ... I was interested in hav- 
mg min^ done in a decent way within the political parties, and in 
kghting for the right things," xhe bulk of those progressives 

101. “Reminiscences of Frederick Moigan Davenport/' Colum- 
la Oral History’ CoHection, p. 36. Among anti-New Deal pro- 
gresives, the following seem to me to have pursued reform 
c^m of tMs npe (usuahy from law into politics and eventu- 
bacc into law): Cordeh Hull, Morton Hull, Reed, Glass, 
pper, mer John M. Nelson, Hiram Johnson, Jonathan 
^^ume Robert Perkins Bass, Charles Evans Hughes, Henry J. 

V Bennet, Joseph Bristow, A. S. Burleson, 

a^ntedge Colby, Coe Crawford, James R. Garfield, Irv'ine 
Ix^t, Borah, James H. Kirkland, Atiee Pomer- 

^ e, Ceoige Sheldon, both Stimsons, William S. U'Ren Carl 

bad almost no contact with 
justice 

^ the discussion of Southern progressives, Appen- 

Morton Hull, been 
Stll! ^ Government forms of progressivism. 

'T They stopped short of 

^ progressive era, and from the same gen- 
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were sxirely the most individualistic and refractory members of a 
generation of self-conscious individualists. Still, I think it possible 
?o use Mark Sullivan as an example of how a combination of pug¬ 
nacity, the love of adventure, and a certain resentment of privi¬ 
lege—a combination rather general among young editors, jour- 
nMists, and free-lance vmters of the muckxaker era—passed at the 
time for a serious commitment to social reform among men who 
were actually quite fond of the existing system and who meant all 
along to enter rather than to radically alter it. 

Sullivan was born into a large Irish family in the rich farming 
country of the Brandywine region of Permsylvania, and was 
working on the West Chester Morning Republican before he was 
out of high school. At nineteen he bought the Phoenixville Re¬ 
publican, but realizing how poorly his education supported his 
ambitions, went to Harvard and graduated in the Class of 1900. 
A brief experience as a reporter with E. A. Van Valkenberg’s 
Philadelphia North American proved confining, and he returned 
to Harvard to take a degree in law (1903). Wliile in law school he 
wrote aritdes on conservation, travel, and politics for the Boston 
Transcript, and wrote what he later called the first muckrake ar¬ 
ticle, “The Ills of Pennsylvania,” which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly in rgor. He was to write for Bok’s Ladies’ Home Journal 
(1904-6), McClure’s (briefly), and Collier’s (1906-19), where he 
was Editor after Norman Hapgood’s resignation. He became a 
muckraker at least as early as any of the others, and built a repu¬ 
tation as a prominent reformer through his patent medicine series 
for the Ladief Home Journal and his column, “Comment on 
Congress,” for Collier's. He was a Progressive in 1912, and recalls 
that he “may have joined” a socialist group at about that time. 
Yet the Sullivan who damned F.D.R. and thought the 193® 
tion “the last election we wiU ever have” was intellectually the 
same man as he had been in 1912—wealthier, dignified by fame, 
momentarily hysterical, perhaps, but unchanged in his views of 
what America ought to be, and ought to do toward that end.^®® 

10a. The quotation is taken from A. M. Sdilesinger, Jr., The PoUtia of 
Upheaval (Boston; Houghton Mifflin, i960), p. 500- The only ^k on Sulh- 
van is his autobiography. The Education of An American (New York: Double¬ 
day, Doran, 1938). For his political views in the 1930's, see his regular “‘““P 
in the New York Herald Tribune, which started in 1923 and ran until his 
death in 19152. His early views may be followed in his scattered erays in 
Ladies’ Home Journal (1906-9) and Collier's (1909-15). There are co ections 
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Sullivan, like most of the muckrakers, had never been attracted 
to deep social problems nor demanded much more than a clean 
politics.^®^ His widely read column on the Congress for Collier's 


103. There were exceptions, such as Marie Van Vorst, whose 
chief work was a series on working women; Robert Hunter, 
who wote Poverty; Ray Stannard Baker, who wrote about the 
plight of the Negro. But most muckrakers proposed to warn 
the middle class that its food was adulterated, its insurance 
funds misused, its stock watered, and its government full of 
graft. 

Of the 60 anti-New Dealers, 20 were publishers, editors, or 
joumalists. They were Cobb, Creel, Dickson, Hard, Hendrick, 
Irwin (Wallace and Will), Kauffman, Hearst, Lippmann, 
Hunter, McClure, McCormick, Pillsbury, Rowell, Sedgwick, 
Shaw, Spargo, Sullivan, and White. Bristow, Capper, and Glass 
doubled as politicians. 


sparked the fight against House Speaker Cannon and continued 
the fae against Senator Aldrich, but this was hardly revolutionary. 
Sullivan, as his early articles reveal, was thoroughly conventional 
in his valu«, and his picture of what needed to be accomplished 
toough reform would have been familiar to the Mugwumps. 
Twice, in the Collier's period, he opened his editorials with a 
picture of a log house (that of Grant, and then that of J, Sterling 
Morton) and argued that this time-honored goal of American life 
was still within the grasp of patient individuals, “granted the will- 
ingn^ to work with their hands, and granted that education and 
city Me have not made them effeminate. . . . Much so-called so- 
QM reform is governed by a spirit which puts the mark of in¬ 
tolerable burdens upon those conditions which call out initi- 
ative and bard work,’* 


• appealed to him because they were rebellious 

m m uahsts, but he was not much concerned with the substan- 
fie raised as a result of a more democratic 
^htics. Charles A. Lindbergh’s flight, he wrote in his autobiog- 

caSd T individualism that 

Lmdbeigh s father to become an Insurgent. Thus Sullivan 


Pand in the Hoover Institu- 
r Ll”’ Smford University, Stanford, California. 

this particular ec^ri^ hnt^v -American, p. ayg. Sullivan gives no date for 
JS pamcular eduonal, but it was written during the Collier’s years. 
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early equated progressivism with individuals defiantly seceding 
from institutional restraints. 

The wonder is that many of these journalists and editors be¬ 
came reformers at all, and indeed Ida Tarbell always ai^ed that 
most of them never had been. Like so many others in his profes¬ 
sion, Sullivan came to journalism in search of adventure, not of a 
fulcrum for social change. In this respect he was a paler copy of 
the unruly Hearst, or the Irwin brothers, who were both thro^ra 
out of Stanford for their brand of “rugged individualism.'^ With 
the frontier “closed" and a business career ruled out either by 
distaste for commercial routine or by the feeling that the adven¬ 
tures there were all over, journalism offered one of the last voca¬ 
tions for the young man who loved to travel, to be independent, 
to make a quick reputation, to move mountains.^®^ Around the 
turn of the century, journalism recruited a new college-bred gen¬ 
eration of men spoiling for exertion against the odds. 

Once in journalism—and again like most of his peers—^Mark 
Sullivan came to reform journalism more out of youthful pugnac¬ 
ity than any deep social sympathies, or any long-matured social 
criticisms. He recalled that when he and his partner decided to 
put their little Phoenixville paper editorially behind the “kick¬ 
ers" (the outs of the local Republican party), they did so tecause 
their own temperaments dictated the side of the underdog and 
the rebel, not because of any undeistanding of the political issu^ 
involved—^if there were any. Sullivan joined Roosevelt in iqi2 
out of personal admiration, not New Nationalism principle, and 
was able to say of himself that, in the same year he flirted with 
socialism, ^*I was a sheer individualist. ... I believed in self 
help." He had helped himself, and when the ^r Irish boy 
found himself in middle life moving as a social if not quite a 
financial equal among bank and corporation pr^idents, and 
American Presidents as well, he took that as a vindication of 
those principles which led him into reform: keep the race free, 
open to all, and the best man would win. 

A time came, of course, when Sullivan, like so many progres- 

105. For a taste of the special flavor of newspaper life in the early years 
this century—a mixture of Bohemianism, war reporting (during two wars), 
hard drinking, urban politics, and lusty circulation battles see the bic^ra- 
phies of Hearst and Joseph Medill Patterson, George Cred, Hutchins Hap- 
good. Will Irwin, and Mark Sullivan. For a ^composite pictuie, sos Go3r^ 
Seldes, Lords of the Press (New York: Julian Messner, 1938). 

106. Education of an Americanj p. 278. 
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a'ftt wiiose social pMlosophy was composed of a mixture of Jeffer¬ 
son, Simmer, and Alger, realized that he was rubbing elbows in¬ 
side the moYement with men who had no love for individualism 
and the competitive race and who dreamed of a more collective 
life, IVhen he realized this he denounced them as false liberals, 
and when in the postwar years they gradually purloined the word 
for a philosophy he hated, Sullivan with remarkable consistency 
followed his brand of progressivism into the camp of Roosevelt's 
enemies. We see hfirt becoming aware of this division among pro- 
gr^iv^ in a letter to Josephus Daniels in 192s. 

“Xow, it happens that this is just the point pDaniels had been 
complaining about excessive bond issues for road building] as to 
which I felt troubled in my mind about some of our progressive 
friends. Some of the leaders of this new progressive movement in 
the Republican Party think of progressivism largely in terms of 
taking more money out of the taxpayers and spending it more 
widely. I am decidedly disturbed by a conception of progressivism 
wMdi includes Mgh taxation and prodigal expenditures with the 
public money. Some of our progressive friends think of the in¬ 
come tax not merely as a device for raising the necessary revenues 
for the government, but really as a device for social leveling. 
They want to take as much money as they can out of the rich and 
the near-rich, and in an obscure way tlieir notion is to deprive the 
lich and the near-rich of the power that goes with wealth. But 
you and I know that the taking of this money in the way we now 
take it is really a matter of taking it out of productive private 
enterpris® and putting it into public improvements which we 
don’t need—certainly which we cannot afford. I cannot help but 
be gravely disturbed by a system of taxation and by a point of 
view on the part of some public men which puts a penalty on 
saving— m^kes saving less possible; and stimulates expenditures, 
both private and public. It is because this new progressive move¬ 
ment witMn the Republican Party is so touched by this concep¬ 
tion of the public revenues, that I hesitate to go along with them 
as wholeheartedly as I did with the old insurgent and progressive 
movement in 1912.” 

Thus it wm progressmsm w^hich changed, moving away to the 
Left, while Sullivan manned to the end the position he had. held 

in the day of William How^ard Taft, 

107. SsiEwan to J<«phi2s Daniels, DecCTiber 8, 1922; Box i, Sullivan MSS, 
HiMOT'a: Instiiutioii on War, Revolution and Peace. 
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Progressivism in journalism had been half a good fight against 
heavy odds, it could be said, and half the simple joy of ferreting 
out the truth—the whole encouraged by the discovery that m-uck- 
raking increased sales. For only a few of its practitioners di it 
have the direct aim of threatening the gains of the successful m 
the effort to relieve the miseries of the urban lower classes. 
form journalism did sound a tocsin, but what was contemplate 
was not some drastic alteration of existing arrangements, but 
merely a good fight to throw out tenured rascals. The same qua i- 
ties which made men like Mark Sullivan reformers dogged in¬ 
sistence upon honesty and efficiency in government, and a psycho¬ 
logical preference for opposition—^led them to that other, fina 
fight against the ins and the odds in the person of Franklin Roo¬ 
sevelt. 


V 

It is evident that their opposition to the New Deal stresses the 
nineteenth-century roots of progressive thought, and tmderlines 
the intellectual, political, and social changes that overtook Amen 
ica after World War I. Their reaction to the changed mores and 
manners of the p>ostwar period frequently called attention to the 
fact that it was not only their political views that were becoming 
obsolete. Somehow one is not surprised to find Aat Carter Gla^ 
distrusted automobiles, that William Allen White would not ^ 
low smoking in the offices of the Emporia Gazette, that James 
McReynolds left the Supreme Court chamber when a woman 
lawyer came to the bar, that Oswald Garrison Villard 
edly uncomfortable with the new poetry his younger staff inem- 
bers ran in the Nation, or that Mark Sullivan found F.D.R.’s first- 
naming of the Press intolerably poor taste. They were bom and 
educated in the nineteenth century, and were flexible enough, 
under the provocation of swarming social ills, to lead a nauon- 
•ftdde poKtical revolt. But what guided that revolt was le^ a uto¬ 
pian vision than a memory, and most of theni were qmck to de¬ 
tect in the New Deal’s combination of centralism and unfamiliar 
faces and arrogant tone the lockstep of an evil century.^ 

George Creel, crusading editor and muckraker m Kansas City, 
Denver, and New York, speUed out the differences they had with 
the new liberalism in his autobiography. Rebel at Large. 

“If I have dug far back into the past, it is for the purpose ot 
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diawnig a companson between tbe progressive movement of 
otber years and the so-call^ ^liberal* movement of today. As 
notbing else, it shows bow far we have fallen from the heights. 
^Vhatever its faults, the prc^essivism preached and led by Theo¬ 
dore RocBevelt, La Follette and Woodrow Wilson was intensely 
American, its core a love of country and pride in our free institu- 
ions. 

Pr^nt day liberalism,* as it has the impudence to call itself, 
is anti-Ameiican; , . . ‘Liberalism!* Not in all history has a 
word been so wrenched away from its true meaning and dragged 
tlrough every gutter of defilement. Where once it stood for the 
dignity of man—the rescue of the spirit from the debasements of 
materialism ^it now stands for the obliteration of individualism 
at the hands of a ruthless, all-powerful state. . . . The progres¬ 
sive movement of other days was self-supporting, its campaigns 
made pcKsible by the sacrifice of devoted men and women. The 
neu liberahsm derives its income from forced contributions . . . 
and the largess of li^ch addlepates who seek to hide their futility 
t^dnd the pretend of Bold ThinMng. 

JOId-tiine progressiva were instinct [sic] with patriotism, and 
wlat they fought for m^as not a change in the demo^cratic ideal, 
but the ^ed|uig of wrongs and perversions that shamed the 
Ideal lab^s* meer at patriotism as old-fashioned and talk of 
revolution* as calmly as though they were ordering a sundae. 

“My whole life ^ bem devoted to critidsm of the barnacled 
feMts of the ^en<an system; yet never once have I doubted the 
wisdom and nghtness of the system itself.** 


108. Creel, Rebel At Large (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 
PP- 370-71 and 375-6. Creel was enthusiastic at first 

Jvew Deal. He joined NRA as a member of the West 
CoMt Disma Board, but found the confusion intolerable, and 
Collici's as Washington correspondent, 
ran, unsuc^fuUy, for governor of California (1934), and 

Harry HopWns (Na- 

reporter and an old Wilsonian who had 
^ saw a good 

inti^at^considered the chief presidential 
intnnate among the press. But it was clear that he was disen- 
led with New Deal liberalism when his autobiography 
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came out in 1947, and his papers indicate that he began to sour 
about 1936, with the Third Term issue the occasion of an open 
break. Creel is a good example of the classic Left-to-Right tra¬ 
jectory; he wound up after the war close friends with Richard 
Nixon, Karl Mundt, and Harry Byrd. In 1951 he preferred 
Taft to any other Republican (and any Republican to a Dem¬ 
ocrat), and wrote when he sent a check to Joseph McCarthy in 
1952 that McCarthy's work “stems from the same sturdy Ameri¬ 
canism that led plain men to risk all at Lexington and Con¬ 
cord/’ (Creel to “Editor,” dated only 1952, Container 4, Creel 
MSS, Library of Congress.) 

It is clear that whatever it was about the New Deal that put the 
progressives off, it turned out to be thwe parts, if their language 
be any guide, which most contradicted long-held progressme be¬ 
liefs. Whatever the shaping power of age or fatigue, it was to 
progressive principles that they repaired in the final battle 
against hostile power. 

The resentment of so many progressive to New Beal measure 
suggests that it is easy to understimate the social changes that had 
occurred in the early decades of this century. Even as these 
spokesmen of the best conscience of an older era were mobilizing 
to clean up America, Americans were moving to the dries, the 
immigrant was coming of political age and starting to vote, Prot¬ 
estant churches and rural areas were declining in influmce, and 
men like Rex Tugwell and Gardner Jackson and Harry Hopkins 
were emerging from American universities with an irreverence for 
the old truths. From the Adamson Act of igifi to the * Hundred 
Days” was only seventeen years, hut the impr^ion given by thoe 
old reformers was that the country had raced many generatiom in 
that time. Their resistance to the Mew Deal thus dixs a double 
duty, underlining the flux in demography and tedinology tliat 
had altered the situation and made their political ideas s^m 
quaint, and forcing also a reco^gnition that values and beliefs 
have a tenacity that resists the determined erosion of time. It was 
precisely this intellectual tenacity that brought most progressi'i-es 
up on the ‘‘wrong” side of reform, despite the price of Iiks of 
influence, of reform identity, and of public favor. 
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VI 

Others have been struci: by the conservatism of the progressive 
era refomeis, and wondered why the battle for their reforms was 
so hard, and why more men were not progressive in those days. 
\fhat seems to require explanation is that America has been so 
thoronghly conservative, the battles being invariably fought be- 
twetn standpat conservatives and other conservatives wlio, 
through a combination of decency and fear that inaction mighit 
hasten revolution, propme slight structural changes. When a soci- 
etv falls in arrears, as it must in a time when unco-ordinnted 
mdal revolution accelerates each day, even conservative men. aire 
drawn Into reform. Their work is uphill, and is apt, even wlienL 
succ«sful, to be quickly outdated. By the time they were finisixed, 
the pit^essives wrere falling behind again. The next reform was 
to be only seventeen years, but for them a sea change later. 

But in stressing the conservatism of so many, one is in danger 
of missing the tenadty of another sodal belief they held; that a 
decent ma n. was a refoimer almcst by definition. It was a role not 
easily shrugged. Not only did many progressives line up with the 
New* Teal, hut even among thc^ who did not Kke it there were 
some ivho equally did not like, would not rest content in, the nega¬ 
tive role of the conseri’ative. After all, they were charter reformers, 
men who had known the bluff Tom Johnson, the incorruptihle 
George Record, Governor Altgeld and Senator La Follette, and 
two progressive Presidents. It was they who had awakened the 
public from its relf-centered slumber. Remembering thijR^ when 
piindple and conviction enjoined a battle against the reform 
^|»stcir from Hyde Park, few were entirely wdthoiit qualms 
in that stance, and most did not easily give up association with 
reform.^®® 


ic^. Of the 6 o, the only ones who can be said to have become 
reactionary without regrets or apology would be James A. 

Eller>^ Sedgwick, Carter Glass, James McReynoIds, Bain- 
bric%e Colby, and Burton Hendrick. None of these had gone 
Ycrv far with reform even In their most reckless days. The 
others seem generally to have worried about being in opposi- 
tion, and often either made some effort to explain it or ex¬ 
press! the nagging doubts natural to reformers who find 
them^Ives amid plutocratic company. 
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One way to occupy both, positions—that of opposition to the 
Hew Deal and at the same time that of the citizen who still be¬ 
lieves that America could be improved—^was to formulate a mid¬ 
dle position, a substitute reform proposal clothed in the tradi¬ 
tional rhetoric of reform but without the disturbing adventures 
in Federal power associated with the New Deal. Ideally, this tcK>k 
the form of programs for recovery which wrere shorter, briefer, 
clearer, cheaper, less coercive, and less dependent upon bureauc¬ 
racy than the New" Deal. 

It was that sort of plan that the Oregon reformer, Wiliam S. 
U'Ren, sent to Frederick Morgan Davenport in 1934, proposing a 
voluntary citizen^s army to provide pay-as-you-go %vork projects as 
insurance against the hardships of imemployment. U*Ren*s plan 
was four pages long, and he had worked hard on it. He had not 
fought the laissez-faire forces for years just to retire to a sterile do- 
nothingism in the 1930's. Others, along wth U’Ren, ^worked on 
plans of their owm which would allow reformers a le^ noxious 
alternative than the bewilderment of bureaus and Thou-Shalt- 
Nots of the New Deal. 

If they were Republicans, they continued to believe in and 
struggle for a reformed Republican party. “I still believe in fair¬ 
ies/' William Allen White wrote to Carl Sandbiug in 1936, “and 
I skn hope the Republican Party ^vill have enough sense to know* 
that it can't go back to McKinley." This meant that the party 
must nominate in 1936 a man with a progre^ive past, and not a 
reactionary acceptable to the Hoover wing of the party. Most of 
the progressives finally threw in with the Borah boomiet, and 
when Borah faltered several prominent RepubHcan progr^sives 
like Robert Perkins Bass, White, and Chester Rowell ui^ the 
party to select a man and an image of sensible refoimA'"^ They 
insisted tliat the party of Lincoln was the only par^^ capable of 
safe policies, although many of them were quite willing (mostly 
in private) to denounce die G.O.P., as they had in Tafts day, as 
reactionary and greedy. Once Landon was nominated—and he 
was a plausible reformer if one were in a lenient mood—most 
tried to convince themselves that progresshism had retunied to 
its Republican home. 

no. White to Carl Sandbui^, quoted in Walter Johnson. Selected Letters, 

Chester H. Rowell, “A Positive Pit^iamme for the Republican 
Party,” Yale Review, XXV (March 1936), 443 - 5 =- 
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Roteit Bas sent a memo to the nominee during the campaign 
reminding Mm that theirs was the party of humanitarian reforms 
as ireH as of caution, and, when the campaign was over, Bass 
wrote Styles Bridges, “If we are to escape class alignments in this 
country, the permanent minority party must present a sufficiently 
liheial constructive program to meet the needs of the average citi¬ 
zen in the light of preent day conditions. . . . Our failure to take 
such action ivMle we were in power, and the manner of our oppo¬ 
sition in Congress to tMs administration has placed us in a partic¬ 
ularly weak position.” 

As Republican prc^essives, including Landon, discovered, de¬ 
veloping a Republican program that would be cheaper and sim¬ 
pler than the New Beal was easier said than done. But a progres¬ 
sive dld^ not have to be a Republican to make the effort. Old 
progTKsives who were Democrats were extraordinarily imagina¬ 
tive at deiising plans to substitute one simple, controlled altera¬ 
tion for the bemildeiing changes Roosevelt was making. Old Wil- 
»nia!is like All^rt Sidney Burleson urged a vigorous drive to 
imtitiiie Free Trade; Herbert Seely Bigelow, for one, trusted in 
L.e Single Tax; Edgar Lee Masters even proposed that the country 
be cut in half to reduce bureaucrac}^. Federal expense, and the pos- 
sMIty of tyranny. Bull IVfocKer Amc^ Pinchot urged on the Presi¬ 
dent the oM Geoige Record program of public ownership of key 
rafroads and pipeKnes. Yale^s Ming Fisher, an Independent, 
and former Dtmocmtic Senator Robert L. Owen begged the Pres¬ 
ident and the Congress to acMeve recovery through public con¬ 
trol of checkbook money. 

- 4 s tfce\- offered these alternatives they were manifestly still re- 
ojmers sail engaged in the thankless task of prodding the public 
to do what was necessary— and only what was necessary— in the 
general mterest. Owen kept hoping that Roosevelt, who, after all, 

o^^SrW*^ s^daid and shown a remarkable financial 
o^-mmdedness, would respond to his letters and personal en- 

Federal control of checkb^k money, 
\>J-nlT ^ that the 

g?dS fectronal reserve system, but was wasting those 

go-den of opportunity on a melange of costly and futile 
projects, Owen’s disappointment broke through in a letter to the 

Bar-^o^L^ 3 v^w° Bridges, February 25 , 1937 , Box 46 , Bass MSS, 
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Fmident: '‘My poor efforts to serve you . . . have been deeply 
disappointing, because in five years you have only had time to 
give me twenty-nine minutes.” 

For Owen, the struggle for reform had not ended with progr^- 
slvism, but the New Deal, so tantalizingly unorthodox on money 
questions, brought America no nearer to what he wanted. The 
control of credit remained in private hands; the monetary path to 
i^covery, so simple and quick and vastly more conservative than 
prcxiuction controls, remained unused. Another monetary re¬ 
former, Irving Fisher, was even more bitter than Owen at the 
thought of Roosevelt building wasteful bureaucraci^ and his 
own power, when all he needed to do was to transfer the issuance 
of money from private to public hands. Once having converted, 
through government purchase of the entire debt by means of a 
greenback issuance, to what Fisher called a loo per cent reserve 
plan, the nation need never again experience a contraction like 
that of 1929-3^. Private bankers would no longer create money, 
nor destroy it; beyond that one modification we need not go, and 
WTth the supply of money not tied to banker's confidence, the 
entire capitalistic economy would flourish imimpaired.^^^ 

113. Robert Owen to Franklin D. Roosevelt, October 29, 1937, Box g, Owen 
MSS, Library of Congress. Owen was not cat^orized as an anti-New Dealer, 
hnt as one of those who had to be put in an indeterminate status. He never 
Of^niy broke with the leader of his party, deluged him with r^pectfiil, 
pleading letters, and right up until the end of the period (1938) cxpre^ed 
a sympathy with Roosevelt’s objectives—includmg the plan to reduce the 
ol»huctive power of the Court. But Owen did not like any of the New Deal 
iseyond its objectives—and the gold decisions—and he thought of it as a 
series of lost opportunities. See Edward M. Keso, The Senatorial Career of 
Mobert L. Owen (Nashville: George PeabcKly College Press, 1937), and Rotert 
T. Owen, The National Economy and the Banking System of the United 
States (District of Columbia: Government Printing Office, 1939). The Owen 
papers are in the Library of Congress. 

114. On Owen, Fisher, and other monetary reformers during the Depressaoii, 
see Joseph E. Reeve, Monetary Reform Mcniements: A Survey of Plafis and 
Ranaceas (Washington: American Council on Public Affairs, 1943). For 
■Fisher’s monetary views, see After Reflation^ What? (N'CW York: AddpM, 
1933), or 100% Money (New^ York: Adelphi, 1935). Fisher did not originate 
the 100 per cent reserve plan, but he probably gave it its mest forceful ex¬ 
pression during the 1930*8. In support of the plan, see Frank D. Graliaiii, 

Reserve Money and the 100 Per Cent Propcsal,” Amerimm Economic Re¬ 
view, XXVI (September 1936), 428-40; for a critical analysas, see Rollin G. 
Xhomas, ‘*100 Per Cent Money—The Pn^nt Status of the ic» Per Coil 
Flan,” American Economic Review, XXX (June i'94o), 315-23, and^ L. L. 
Watkins, “Commercial Banking Reform in the United Micdiigsai 
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Fisher explaiiied in two separate statements the certainties 
within which he operated— i,e. that it was conservative to be a 
monetary reformer, as a simple change in the rules governing 
money would maie unnecessary all the other disturbing and far- 
reaching alterations that made up the New Deal: 

“Money stable in purchasing power is inherently conservative. 
. . . Unstable money is behind ... our great booms and de¬ 
pressions, . . . our political upheavals, the radicalism which 
conservatives so much deplore. To hang doggedly onto the chief 
cause of our upsets is not true conservatism. True conservatism 
will tahe us back to John Adams . . . who thought it an outrage 
tiiat private banks should issue money and so usurp a federal 
function.'' 


1 think it would be wise to sit back and see for some years 
what comes out of Russia before following her any further than 
the New Deal has done. In fact, I think the New Deal has been 
rather r^h in this way. ... It seems to me we should go slowly 
and begin nearly or chieiy with monetary refoim. In another 
generation, after experience with sound money proj>erly managed 
by the government, we can see more clearly as to what further 
changes need to be made, if any. ... I feel we have done too 
much now." 


116. Irving Fisher to R. A. Lester, November 25, 1936, Box 18, 
Fisher MSS, Yale Univo^ity, Fisher opposed NRA, public 
works, AA 4 , the Court Plan, the TMrd and Fourth Tenns^v- 
erything, in fact, accept the GGC and inflation (see, for exam¬ 
ple, his letter to The New York Times, November 10, 1934). “I 
agree, he wote to J. A. Farrell in 1936, "that probably 90% of 
the administration's experiments vrere wrong." (Fisher to Far¬ 
rell, Apiil 23, 1936, Box 18, Fisher MSS.) He saw Roosevelt 
early m the^New Beal period, valued the prospect of becoming 
an influential adviser, and his public comments on the New 


Bmrness Studies, Vni (1938). Tlie conservatiam of the monetary reformers 
^ a)iitiiiiiiiy of membership between the Committee For 
ae Nanon of 1932-33, interested m monetary reform, and the Committee 

to %ht the Court 

Plan and the Wages and Hours bill. Irving Fisher and Amos Pinchot, to 
amoated with both committees. See Richard Polen- 
beig,^^ The National Co^mmittee to Uphold Constitutional Government iQ«y- 
1941, Journal of American History, LH (Deceml«r 1966), 1582-08. 

115. Index Number Institute Relea^, June 29, igib. Box 2, Owen MSS. 
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Deal were, until the very late 1930*5, generally moderate. To* 
ward the end of the decade, and continuing through and after 
World War II, his private correspondence reflected a deep dis¬ 
taste for the New Deal. “T am actively associated with a move¬ 
ment to try to safeguard private enterprise," he wrote Baldwin 
Sawyer in 1944; he referred to Gannett and Rumely*s Commit¬ 
tee To Uphold Constitutional Government. This letter, re¬ 
printed in Irving Norton Fisher, My Father Irving Fisher 
(New York: Comet Press, 1956), pp. 326-30, represents the best 
statement of the elder Fisher*s final views. 

Predictably, whether these old progressives tried to pull the 
R-epublican party to a sound progressive program, or to work out 
progressive alternatives to the New Deal, the result was the same, 
TUIae Republican party would not reform, Roosevelt would not 
listen, and the New Deal, unimproved by their pruning, was the 
order of the day. There seemed to be no way to locate oneself, as 
in the past, on the simple side of right and honesty—^and also 
a^crtionJ^'^ One is struck, on reading through their literary de¬ 
ny. There was at least one exception. Frederick Morgan Dav¬ 
enport, a Republican congressman defeated in 1932, would 
seem to have lost what little opportunity he had to moderate 
the New Deal or to activate the conscience of his own party— 
and he was committed to both. But Davenport, who had taught 
government at Hamilton College, did not stand on the politi¬ 
cal sidelines long and criticize. He founded the National Insti¬ 
tute of Public Affairs to train young men for public xrnce, 
and was instrumental in recruiting and training a political bu¬ 
reaucracy until the Civil Service Commission took up the task 
in 1947- This was a constructive idea that Roosevelt cnuld use, 
and Davenport ultimately became friendly toward the Prea- 
dent, if never entirely happy with the New Deal. Roosevelt 
named him Chairman of the Federal Council on Personnel Ad¬ 
ministration upon its establishment in 1939* Reminis¬ 

cences of Frederick Morgan Davenport,” COHC; Louis Biown- 
low, A Passion For Anonymity (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 195S, 2 vols.), II, 462-3. 

j>osit, by the frequent note of sadn^s, of bewildeiment at the 
a.fcsence of acceptable prospects, of distress at the loss of iiitellec- 
tutal and moral clarity. 

One cannot read through Richard T. Ely’s letters, for example, 
and follow that gaUant struggle to discover through ^‘more re- 
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or throiigli the establishment of the abortive School of 
Land Economics the answers to economic depression, without be¬ 
ing aware of how hard it was for Ely's optimism to conquer his 
dismay that he had no answers. Here, as so often, William Allen 
\¥hite offers the most illuminating and articulate statement of 
their bankruptcy. 

White had not liked much of the New Deal, and despite some 
p<x>rly concealed doubts, backed his old friend Alf Landon in 


1936. Throughout the New Deal, White struggled to reconcile his 
instinctive sympathy for the underdog with his middle-class fears 
of the social revolution Roosevelt was guiding. To make the am¬ 
bivalence worse, the Depression caught White intellectually un¬ 
prepared, facing intricate economic problems armed only with 
the moral homilio and futile individualism of younger days. A 
comment to Congressman Rees on the Wages and Hours bill of 
1938 captures this dilemma: “I don't know what is right. I don't 
like the hill. . . . On the other hand, something should be done 
to establsh a standard of lining in industry below which no one 
wining to work need faH. . . . You and I are just pumpkin bus¬ 
ters from the wide open spac« and we don't know much about 
indiistiy. . . . I’m not as smart as I used to think: I was.''^^^ 


Again, in^a 19^4 letter to Ahan Nevins, White expressed the 
same confusion at being faced with two unacceptable choices—tlie 
New Beal, dangerous and without consistency, and Wall Street, 
the andent plutccratic enemy—^and could only close with, **Lord, 
I donh know." ns And in a 1936 letter to Harold Ickes: “It is so 
hard 10 know w'hat a man ought to do." 

^ Not all the old reformers found that their continuing progres- 

si^iOT not only ruled out both the New Deal and the G.O.P. do- 
noth^g alternative, but failed to provide them with an imder- 
stauding of or remedy for our economic collapse. But many did, 
Md, while there is manifestly no typical progressive, the old re- 
fonner m that no man’s land between the New Deal and laissez- 
u ^ major terminus of the progressive movement. The 

faalMoien finishai and unfinished essays on “Liberalism” and 
Individuahsm” found in the papers of Amos Pinchot provide 
traces of this struggle for orientation. These are essays of ^domi- 


iiS. Wliite to E. H. Re«, Aii'g-ii-gf 
ii§. IVliite to Allan Neviiis, Ma? 24, 
kciei Letters, p. 346 . 

UsM. p, 3S6. 


1937, Box 191, White MSS. 
iQMJ quoted in Walter Johnson, Se- 
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table idealism, morally crisp but programmatically vague; they 
are the well-meaning but largely futile efforts of an old reformer 
to reconstruct, if only on paper, the clear purpose and accurate 
diagnosis of earlier days. 

Inevitably, such men envied those few veterans of progressivism 
who were still able to fight on the side the public recognized as 
the side of the People. ‘'I suppose,’" White wrote to Oswald Gar¬ 
rison Villard, “in looking at the wisdom and consistency of your 
life, in seeing how right you are and have been upon the great 
problems facing the world, I have a wistful longing, possibly in¬ 
spired somewhat by regret that my course has not been so true as 
yours. 

121- White to Villard, July 24, 1936, Box 191, White MSS. 
White, worried by the threat of war and unhappy with the 
New Deal, but too much the progressive to wish for a return to 
Coolidge-ism, permitted hims elf the wistful hope in 1939 that 
salvation might come by learning to get more power out of our 
fuel. See his liberal, pessimistic, and confused book. The 
Changing West: An Economic Theory About Our Golden Age 
(New York: Macmillan, 1959). Actually, Villard was by this 
time at least as confused as kVhite, and was moving from Ms 
early qualified approval of the New Deal to a deep suspicion of 
Roosevelt’s motives and the sinister possibiliti^ of the Federal 
establishment, bureaucratic and military. 

But Marshall Stimson gave the most candid statement of the 
bewildeiment that some of them expressed, and more of them 
mxist have felt, at the impossible situation they were in. Writing 
to Freda Kirchwey in 1944, after hearing of a dinner honoring 
lier for a lifetime of unswerving devotion to liberal caus«, Stim¬ 
son reviewed his own checkered party record, freely confessing 
liis unhappiness at his inability to discover just “where an old Pro¬ 
gressive belonged.^^^ He concluded, "‘I suppose a person like my- 

122. Stimson was a Republican, bolted and l^came a Bull 
Mooser in 1912, was back with Ms p:ajty in 1916, bolted again 
in 1920 to vote for Cox as inheritor of Wilsonian intematioiial- 
ism. He went back to the G.O.P. thereafter. Stimson was for 
Landon in 1936, and in 1944 went over to Roo^veit after 
much soul-marching. 

self has to make choices, as I have done, but it [my career] is far 
from satisfactory. I have great admiration for women who, like 
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yox^ have pursued a thoroly [sic] consistent counse for a long 

K I ■ -J ^ ^ I have alway! 

Se ^ ^ in and I am not laying dovm 

And so the old men, veterans of another campaign to reform 
^eira, spread across the political expanse to the Right of the 

S!T ® ^93o’s- And to those willing to reread their 

rhetoric and Aeir history with an ear more attuned to preferences 
^d valii« th^ to the Hteral sense of their bold demands for 
^ of government, it is not surprising that 
Franklm Roosevelt's New Deal did not carry them forward? with 
It, mto the complex world of the welfare state in urban America 

*3. 1944. Stimson MSS. 
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It is perfectly clear to every man who has any vision o£ the 
immediate future, who can forecast any part of it from the 
indications of the present, that we are just upon the thresh¬ 
old of a time when the systematic life of this country will be 
sustained, or at least supplemented, at every point by gov¬ 
ernmental activity. 

WOODROW WELSON 


The rumpled figure of George Norris, veteran of every liberal 
cause since the fight over Speaker Cannon in igio, served in Ae 
seventy-third congress as irrefutable evidence that the progressive 
impulse, revived and militant, was a major support of the New 
Deal. Norris was not alone, for a sizable minority of progressives 
connected the New Deal to earlier reform by their political sym¬ 
pathies and activities after 1932. For some reason they were not as 
voluble as those opposing the New Deal, and they left a much 
smaller deposit of reflective and explanatory material. They 
wrote fewer autobiographies, and their personal papem, where 
preserved, are oddly dev^oid of political soul-searching. The ^^il- 
Earn McAdoo papers, for example, are quite arid; the autobic^- 
raphies of Josephus Daniels and Lillian Wald are kindly but 
shallow; the sermons of Stephen S. Wise and Bishop McConnell 
are aflSrmations of steady altruism and little else. Intrepid re¬ 
formers like Peter Witt and Rudolph Spreckels left no written 
explanation for their devotion to pro^essive causes. The various 
ways the New Deal struck them, their reasons for coming to its 
support, these are hard to discover on the record they left.^ 

Perhaps they were too busy in those years when most progres- 

1. Tbe chief exception that com^ to mind would be Harold Ickes’s little 
volume. The New Democracy (New York: W. W, Norton, 1934). For a list 
of those progressives who consistently supported the New Deal, see Appen¬ 
dix L 
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sivtt liad retiree! and were putting to paper the results o£ yeai^ of 
work and thought—too busy, in many cases, because in one way 
m another they were drawn into the New Deal. Perhaps, since 
they remained reformers, they were spared that goad to published 
self-justiication, public opposition to a popular leader. Whatever 
the reason, we must reconstruct and understand their response 
through a combination not only of what they said and did but 
what they did not say and do, noticing always the apparent fit of 
their s«ial and intellectual backgrounds with the reform thrusts 
of the New Deal. 

Onfo^rtunately, even whmi they wrote, they were no more in- 
cined to d«e analysis and systematic thought than those pro- 
gi^aves who were angry with Rocsevelt. Men who were actively 
involvttl in the New Deal—^Harold Ickes, Josephus Daniels, Fred 
Howe, Ho:^^ Hunt, Merle D. Vincent—^were endrely taken up 
with pressing hureaucradc routine, were Harry Hopkins's 
not “talkers.” Thc^ in the Congress—Senators McAdoo, 
CcKdgaii, Norris, and Robinson, Congressmen Eagle and Bigelow 
—were of course expresing an op^inion on the New Deal each 
dnie they voted, but a Yea vote is a poor reflecdon of political 
atdmde. Others who were at greater distance, like George F. Fea- 
bcxly or Rudolph Spneckels or Peter Dunne or Mary Simkhovitch 
or Lilian l^Yald, had rarely followed politics very closely. Those 
few outside government who followed national politics closely, 
such m John B. Andrews and Paul Kellogg, were not much given 
to editoiializiiig, either privately or through their respective jour¬ 
nals. M summary, the comments of these friends of the New Deal 
weie^inteimittent and cursory, revealing few of its crucial philo- 
»pM£al or |X)ltical decisions and as little of their own. Yet if 
thm recoided r^|K>iises are thin, still they sketch in a collective 
attitude of unusual consistency. 

SpeaKng generally, th«e progressives went along enthusiasti¬ 
cally with all of it. The Ckiurt Plan, and before that the NRA, 
o^on^y appear in their writings as dubious ventures, but on 
the whole the tone is one of affirmation. There was certainly no 
amorig them of any internal shift in 1935, which presum- 
a 1 } committed the Nesv Deal to a course more congenial to Wil- 
Muians. Their acceptance was inclined to be total, and the New 
eal merges as a more unified reform experience than subse¬ 
quent histoncal analysis has revealed. But from their comments 
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we leam what in the New Deal most gladdened old progressive 
hearts and seemed most obviously the Mfillment of years of their 
effort. 

Principally, they welcomed those programs^—^relief, public 
Works, public housing, social security—^which meant that the fed- 
erral government was now committed to intercession against want. 
This was especially true of the social workers such as Homer 
P'olks, Mary Simkhovitch, Paul Kellogg, Graham Taylor and Lil¬ 
lian Wald, whose contact with the urban poor made their pro- 
gressivism come down essentially to a demand for Federal min¬ 
ima. When the New Deal offered relief, jobs, and old age insur- 
^jQce, it was apparently satisfying the most deeply rooted desire of 
tli^e older reformers. 

There was no talk among them of the erosion of character that 
f>resumably attended Federal relief. John B. Andrews, for thirty- 
two years the editor of the American Association for Labor Legis¬ 
lation’s Review, quoted with approval an early answer to the 
*‘undermining of intitiative” argument, 

‘‘Many earnest people are afr^d that social insurance will take 
a.way from the workingman his independence, initiative, and self- 
ireliance, which are so celebrated in song and story, and transform 
him into a mere spoon-fed mollycoddle. This would be a cruel 
calamity. But if the worst comes to the woist, I, for my part, 
would rather see a race of sturdy, contented, healthful mollycod¬ 
dles, carefully fed, medically examined, physically fit, nursed in 
illness and cared for in old age . . . than to see the most fero¬ 
ciously independent and self-reliant super-race of tubercular, 
rheumatic, and malarial cripples tottering unsocialistically along 
the socialized highways, reclining self-reliantly upon the commu¬ 
nal benches of the public parks, and staring belligerently at the 
communal trees, . . . and at last going expensively to rest, inde- 
j>endently and self-reHantly, in a socialized or mutualized grave¬ 
yard fun of little individualistic slabs erected to the memory of 
the independent and self-reliant dead.” ^ 

Tor those progressives who preferred the risks of character dam¬ 
age through Federal relief to the very real miseries brought by the 
IDepression, whatever else the New Deal did or failed to do could 
not alter its assumption of this ancient progressive concern. Lil¬ 
lian Wald was able to write in 1935, “I . . - see many things 

sr- From a speech, delivered by Royal Meeker in 1916, and quoted in tbe 
^American A^ociation for Labor Le^slation Review, XXVT (March 6. 
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developing that I feared we woidd live a long time to see through¬ 
out this country." s 6 ^ uuougn 

If the New Deal enacted a primary progressive agenda when it 
^sponsibinty for 4 e vicdi of tha DopLion. "“i 
ag^ m the progressive tradition when it attacked the leaders of 
mdustry and finance. “We love him [F.D.R.]/’ George Norris 
wred a convenuon of prc^essives who had come together to sup- 
^rt Roo^velt m 1936, "for the enemies he has made.”^ Even S 
foe New Deal was in places unfamiliar, the famihar faces of its 
enemies-the banker, the industrialist, the corporation lawyer 
foe man of wealth generally—testified to its legitimacy among 
^me progr^ives who might have doubted. Thus Gusta.nl 
^ yers, who had written The History of the Great American For¬ 
tunes m 1910, was revived by the New Deal assault upon the rich 
^ announced with only slightly restrained 

Usf^Uon that 1939 saw the completion of the essential work of 
^^fosmbution b^nn under the progressive Presidents.s With the 
objections to reform coming from the same old quarter—the 
w^foy-the kinsWp of the New Deal to earlier refoLs was pat- 

a simming prt^essives, the New Deal was 

last chance to pull down the tories, and they were glad to be 

alive £0 see it, 

welcomed the New Deal as a revival of the adven- 
upon tMrty yeais before, an adventure upon 
foe fronuei^ of srraal action at the national level. Of course there 
^as a iKt of specific reforms which they hoped would achieve le- 
^^bf^ent: abolition of child labor, conservation, old age 
standards, securities regulation, and so ol 
foil^ I* ^ cherished reforms 

Paul'g T/ again in a cause 

s^ thfcNdT^V tradition 

fo^T ^ ^ ^ attempt to regain the heights of 

foe Lmcoln yeare, and rejoiced at foe New Deal as bringing na- 
bonal again, with foe capital as foe energetic center^! fong- 
erred soaal action. Prc^^ressivism, he wrote, had been above all 

PuSb™ 9 . 1935 . Wald MSS, New York 

Prc^ressives. September 11. 1936, Box 5, Norris 
1939? Hereditary American Fortunes (New York: Julian Messner, 
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else a renewal of the same pioneering spirit that drove the New 
England overflow along the Erie Canal route to the Midwest. 
The New Deal was accompanied by that same sense of a Journey 
i^sumed.® “Not au revoir,” exulted Homer Folks on his seventi¬ 
eth birthday in 1937, “but come on/' 


II 

Given their continued interest in reform, and their acceptance of 
the New Deal as a renewal of progressivism, one is not surprised 
that many of them, age permitting, took some part in it. A good 
number of progressives had united behind Roosevelt in 1932, 
forming the National Progressive League, under Norris's leader¬ 
ship.® The 1936 campaign produced another group of progres¬ 
sives for Roosevelt, and again Norris was prominent. It is true 
that the 1936 group, the Progressive National Co mmi ttee, was 
peopled by a new type of reformer—^men like Fiorello H. La 
Guardia, John L. Lewis, Sidney Hillman, Tom Amlie, and Sena¬ 
tors Benson and Bone^—and the older type of prc^essive w^ out¬ 
numbered. This was partly because of the defection among older 
progressives from what was frequently an early enthusiasn, and 
partly the natural consequence of the rise of a new generation 
But many of the older group, among them Norris, Cosdgan, Paul 
Kello^, Peter Witt, and Grace Abbott*, still remained.® Fur¬ 
ther, others worked in that campaign as members of the GckkI 
Neighbor League, headed by Lillian Wald and George Foster 
Peabody, and devoted to Roosevelt's re-election.^® 

Betvreen campaigns, many continued to act within the New 
I>eal as appointed officials or legislative supfK>rteis- In the cabi¬ 
net, the Wilsonian Cordell Hull and the Bull Mooser Harold 
Ickes; as Ambassador to Mexico, Josephus Daniels; on the ScMaal 

6- &e Kello^’s interating reflecdons in the journal he was Jo edit for forty 
years, ‘‘Twenty-five years of Survey Graphic/* Survey Graphic^ XXV (Decem- 
hex 1937), 15-38, and his “A Century of Achievement in Bemccracy/' Pro¬ 
ceedings, National Conference of Soda! Work (New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity Press, 1939), pp. 1-29. 

y. “Addresses: 1937,*^ Folks MSS, New York School of Social Work. 

8. Other piominent progr^sives in that group were Icke^ Fred Howe, Felix 
Frankfurter*, Donald Richberg*, and Amos Pinchot. 

9. The New York Times, September 11-12,1936. 

10. Organizational lists may be found in the Go<Ki Neighbor League filo, 
Franklin D, Roc^evelt Library, Hyde Park (PPF 3435). 
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Security Advisory Board, John B. Andrews; and on the Advisory 
Coundl to the Committee on Economic Security, Paul Kellogg 
(along with Grace Abbott* and Molly Dewson*). Frederic C. 
Howe TOrhed in AAA as Consumer’s Counsel, Henry T. Hunt 
worked in and Merle Vincent in NRA. In the Senate, Cos- 

tigan, McAdoo, Norris, and Joe Robinson voted and talked as if 
the New Deal were what they had been working for all along In 
the House, Herbert Seely Bigelow and Joe Eagle dated back, in 
this s^ple, to the earh'er f^riod. Thus a sizable contingent came 
together, wdthin the administration or rallying to it as advisers or 
CMpaign workers, testifying to the continuity of goals between 
the nvo periods of reform. 


^at some progressive feared and others welcomed the New 
r? progresive values, invites an 

divergence. The comments that sur- 
approbation, but rarely illuminate the rea- 

generallv h-,rf progressive, those supporting Roosevelt 

forS- c^rin“? “ common. At least a partial explanation 
tor their contmued attachment to reform is etched in their occu 

£ situations, their experiences as citizens and 

\ery little influence upon attitude toward the New Deal wa. 
btn^t to bear, to la, „ one can MU. by the inSduaia aT 

iutportaS^^Sr oiSe^tcSg’trSr S” 't‘ 

people and problems one e^coStSS weiilwtl f 

aent feature cotamon to droTSSbU ttSe^™ n T”“ 

extended experience in rinVc tRra ^ j ^ 

the New Deal. ’ post'graduate schoolhouse of 

coflege. or after gradaam work in neology, economics, or 

PP. .9S-S04, for dw data 
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Other areas where contemporary society was the focus of attention 
and which did not lead to jobs in or related to business, the pro¬ 
gressives who later welcomed the New Deal typically entered ca¬ 
reers which required or at least permitted occupational and / or 
residential proximity to the urban lower classes. The city had 
been a shock to progressives of all shades,^^ ^nd there seems to 

12. A classic example of the shock effect of working in a large 
city—in this case, on a reporter—^would be that of Ray Stannard 
Baker. Baker was oblivious to all social problems when he came 
to the Chicago Record in 1892 (he was raised in a small Michi¬ 
gan town), and was interested only in writing the Great Amer¬ 
ican Novel- But successive assignments to cover Coxey's Army 
(Baker walked all the way to Washington with them), the ar¬ 
rival in Chicago of the British reformer William T. Stead, and 
the Pullman Strike, followed by the rise of Debs—^ali of this 
against the background of the Depression of 1893—turned 
Baker into a worried American who read Bellamy, Gmrge, and 
Robert Owen in search of sodal remedies to problems Ms pro¬ 
fessors had not hinted at. See Baker, American Chronicle (New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1945), pp. 1-38. 

The effect of environment one can readily estimate, given 
sufficient biographical information. Whatever psycholcgical 
factors that may be at work to bring a person to the city in the 
first place, or to shape his reaction to what was actually a fairly 
common exposure, one can only guess at. It may be that the 
sort of person who was inclined to place humanitarian valu« 
over constitutional or procedural scruples gravitated naturaly 
into social work—or sociology, or public health, or an urban 
parish—^rather than into law or politics. Probably the faistoricai 
record does not and cannot provide the materials for a group 
psychoanalysis of this sort, however promising it might be for 
the study of politics. 

have been a rough correlation between the length of one’s expo¬ 
sure to it and the breadth of his or her tolerance of Federal ap- 
proaclies to all sorts of problems. 

This persistent association of a certain type of urban reform 
experience with subsequent support for the New Deal is noivhere 
borne out as thoroughly as in the case of the social work group 
within progressivism. '^Social workers,” actually, is probably a 
misleading designation for these progressives, for it inidtes the 
conclusion that all social workers were social reformers with polit- 
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ical views to the left of center. Social work a.s a profession is an 
extraordinarily diverse calling, including seltleirient work(;r.s vol¬ 
untary association staff, and all sorts of cast! workers and staff of 
welfare organizations, private atul public. Furilun', not only ims 
the commitment to reform varied from sector to sttcioj- within 
“social work” as a profession, but tlit! entire prtjfession has gone 
through successive changes in its general attitude toward .society’s 
casualties. The progressive era saw a shift that has b(!(!n described 
as one from palliation (charity) to prtivention (stxa'al reform) 
butm the 1920’s the preventive function gave way inereasirmly to 
a return to individual and family seivice and relief—substan¬ 
tially free, however, from the paternalistic spirit of late nine 
teenth-century charity work.’s And while the ipjpi’s saw a. revival" 
of interest in broader preventive measures through state action it 
was probably not true even then that the majority of social work¬ 
ers were also social reformers. We have reliable test imony that the 
rank and file, case workers and others attacdied to wcKfoc -imm 
cies, were conservative or apathetic iiolitically.'^ 'f'lic fiimrc, 
whose naines dot this study, social reforrnc!rs in both periods 
should perhaps be called something other than “social workem ” 
and a number of substitutes have been suggcst(‘(l: ''advauced Dro 
(Anh„r Link,. -„eial enginooS- 
P^o^essives (Irwin Yellowitz). What.cver they are called 
(and I shall lamely continue to call them social workers’) rhev 
were the heart of the settlement house and voluntary aSaUon 

described in Robert Bremner, from The. Dopih.v fllarke 

Of Politics, XXVI (October .964) ^,5 07 Review 

the reacdoM^^lfher^Aan with^he STcneral tied up with 

in the X930’s;^e Hairy Lurir ’^ThP P rZ"'^/^"^ 

in Promoting Social leisM^n^l Whjch Social Workers Have Taken 

Conference of Social Work (iq«r) n <;or°*A National 

Daisy Lee Worcester Grim ThcLtfr is expre.ssed in 

E, C„0«r..A 

(Apni .96,), p„ /w, 
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component of modem social service, a small ascetic fraternity, the 
visible saints of twentieth-century reform. 

The number of those reformers who were gladdened by the 
New Deal includes most of the great names in the social work 
tradition: John B. Andrews, Homer Folks, Paul Kellogg, Mary 
SimUhovitch, Graham Taylor, Lillian Wald, Jane Addams (who 
died in 1935), Grace Abbott’*', Molly Dewson^, Julia Lathrop^, 
and many others.^® The people of the slums were their constitu¬ 
ency, and the New Deal, the first administration to bring Federal 
relief, represented the fruition of their most essential hopes. Pub¬ 
lic bousing, relief, a minimum wage, an end to child labor, old- 
age security, maximum hours, unemployment compensation, 
“these, then, were objectives a Republican Roosevelt wanted 
mightily to come back and work for,'' wrote Paul Kellogg. “They 
are objectives a Democratic Roosevelt has helped mightily to set 
in motion. These are objectives which social workers, close to the 
ground, have espoused for thirty years.''^® 

Close to the ground; and so they were, encountering daily, at 
Henry Street or Greenwich House or Chicago Commons, the 
humain casualties of a broken economy. As Clarke Chambers has 
shown, social workers kept progressive thought and action alive 
after World War I while other groups dissolved into individuals 
in search of rest or private satisfactions.^’” When the time came, 
the social work element rallied almost to a man behind the New 
Deal. “People must understand," announced Lillian Wald, “that 
President Roosevelt thinks as Jane Addams and Lillian D. Wald 
thinlc." 

15. Clarke Chambers has compiled a lengthy list of those sodal work re¬ 
formers who played important roles in the New Deal. See Seedtime of 
RefoTfji^ pp. 254-9. 

16- Kellogg, Proceedings, National Conference of Social Work (1939) p. 14* 

17- S^eedtime of Reform: American Social Service and Social Action, 
(Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1963). 

18- Lillian Wald to Felix Warburg, July 24, 1936, Wald MSS. Robert Bremner 
agrees: ‘^Without minimmng the importance of the social reforms inaugu- 
rateti during the 1930’s, it may be said that the measures then adopted were 
largely implementations, amplifications, and—in some instances but partial 
fulfiLllments of the program of preventive social work formulated before 
World War I.” From the Depths, p. 261. See also Irving Bernstein, The Lean 
Years (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, i960), pp. 463-5, who describes how the 
testimony of social workers before the La Follette Subcommittee in 1931-32 
brouglit the extent of unemployment before the eyes of the Congress and 
thus liastened the breakthrough to Federal relief. 


no 
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In addition to sodal workers of a preventive turn of mind, the 
old progressives who stood with Roosevelt tended to derive dis¬ 
proportionately from the municipal reform sector of progressiv- 
ism. TTie category “municipal reformer” lacks precision, of course, 
for men and women of many interests and outlooks located their 
activities in the American dty: settlement workers, urban clergy¬ 
men, interested dtizens who served in mtmicipal governments and 
dtizen’s committees, dty planners, public health ofiScials, housing 
reformers, and so on, many of them acting on several fronts at 
once. But let us, without proposing any permanent clarification, 
separate dty-based progressives into two groups: on the one hand, 
those who took time off from private careers to campaign for the 
restoration of honesty or efficiency in government, or lower taxes, 
or an elevation of the moral life of the community; on the other, 
th(^ who, briefly or permanently, took up paying jobs (inevitably 
low-paymg) in dty governments, planning commissions, regula- 
tojy or investigatory bodies, or in one of the public or private wel¬ 
fare agendes which dotted the poorer neighborhoods—^people 
whose conc^ was not with honesty or morals but with such mat¬ 
ters as housing, transportation, or health. If we may for the mo¬ 
ment make these rough distinctions, then on the basis of this 
mmple it can be said that the latter sort of municipal reformer 
was far more likely to support the New Deal than the former. 

Of course, we could wish for more information on municipal 
progressives, espeaally more biographies that would tell us what 
bec^e of them. Of the Ohio urban reformers mentioned in Hoyt 
h Warners study of Ohio prc^ressivism, most who survived 
^ough 1936 jomed or applauded Roosevelt.^ One thinks here of 
Howe, Herbert Seely Bigelow, Henry T. Hunt, 

Z J^es Cox*. Newton Baker and 

^Vffitl^ however, were conspicuous in their dislike of 
T™ studies of surviving munidpaJ re¬ 

formers from other aties would show a similar result, with pro- 
^ives hke Edward A. Dickson of Los Angeles, a ty^iSl GoS 

Tdn H York, much more deeply in- 

\ol%al m aty admmistration and in welfare and philan&ronv 

in Tip ° Ro(^elt and Hopkins at work. Rexford Tugwell’ 
cent article, has argued persuasively that the urban re- 

Ohio State University 


Ill 


the progressive as liberal 

formers generally were among the first to see the inadequacy of 
‘'clean government'" progressivism, and thinks that their munici¬ 
pal ownership schemes were an important intellectual start on 
the pilosophy which eventually informed the New Deal.^® Tug- 
well cites at length those city reform groups and individuals who 
were ready for a more positive reform movement when Roosevelt 
was elected: Ickes and Meniam among the Chicago group. La 
Guardia and others from New York, William F. Ogbum, Roose¬ 
velt's uncle Frederic A. Delano, and the entire city planning 
movement. My sample of urban-reform progressives certainly 
does not contradict that judgment. 

Clergymen who took up the social gospel and became promi¬ 
nent in the progressive movement, if this small sample is to be 
credited, generally did not lose their sympathy for the lower 
third. Charles Sheldon is here the exception, and Stephen S. 
Wise, Herbert Seely Bigelow, John Haynes Holmes, Bishop Fran¬ 
cis McConnell, Charles Stelzle, and the clergyman turned social 
worker Graham Taylor are the rule. 

The feature common to these reformers appears to have been 
contact with urban poverty, a contact which was no part of the 
sealed-oflE existence of the corporation lawyer (James R. Garfield, 
Amos Pinchot), or the politician in Washington (Carter Glass, 
Hiram Johnson, or Charles Evans Hughes). Social worker, urban 
clergyman, urban reformer, these were the progressive types most 
likely to accept gracefully the clumsy interferences of a liberal 
government. 

Turning from social or occupational group traits to apparent 
characterological ones is an inter-disciplinary step which I take 
reluctantly, and only because the evidence of characterological 

20. Xugu^ell, “The Sources of New Deal Reformism,” Ethics, LXIV (July 
1954), 249-74. As strong as TugwelFs argument is, two bocfe by Roy Lubove 
encourage a caution about granting too much vision to the early urban re¬ 
formers. His Progressives and the Slums: Tenement House Reform in New 
York City, iSpo-ipiy (Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1962) dem¬ 
onstrates that the restrictive law of 1901 and the zoning law of 1916 marked 
the limit to which they were willing to go for the slum dweller; they would 
not hear of public housing. In Community Planning in the ipao's: The Con" 
tribzition of the Regional Planning Association of America (Pittsburgh. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1963), Lubove not only traces the New Deal 
debt to this creative group, but allows us to see that men like Clarence Stein 
and Charles Whitaker of the RPAA were by age and ethnic origin, to men¬ 
tion only two tests, not “progressives” at all. 
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r^ularity seems to demand some sort of exposition. The pro-New 
B'ealem demonstrated certain traits that seemed to incline th 
toward acceptance of the New Deal, and we might denote two^S 
them as Flexibility and Proletarian Pugnacity. 

A man Eke l^illiam Gibbs McAdoo represents a type of nro- 
giessive whose most prominent characteristic was a deep andm 
suncdre mental lexibility, a disinch'nation to believe anything 
tm Traditional in matters such as dress and family life 

21, O'lhers would be Finley Peter Dunne, Raymond B. Fos- 
dicl;:, Homer Folks, E. A. Ross, Mary Woolley, and Lillian 
Wald, to mention only those who most dearly fit this character- 
mtion. All were moderate to conservative in political opinion 
but m-ere presented from alarm at Roosevelt^s erratic path by 
(among other ^ tilings) their great tolerance of new methods 
and ideas. This, plus an enduring sympathy to humanitarian 
projects, made them all comfortable in the New Deal camp. 

I think Mary Simkhovitch was describing this sort of person- 
aEiy in her ^yigkbo^kood: My Story of Greenwich House 
|Neiv lork: \\, \\. Norton, 1938, pp. 100-101), when she dis- 
togmshed between "reformers” and settlement workers. Un- 
Me the reformers, she and her associates did not turn in the 
local mminals, and in politics, where she had strong feelino^ 
she refused 10 condemn anyone, for to do so would require'^a 
judgment which was alien to her temperament. FosdicFs 
auto lography. Chronicle of a Generation (New York: Harper 

19581, IS the handiest example of this pragmatic humanism at its' 

most appealing. 


1 noneaeless followed a very flexible political and ideo- 
^ginning of bis career. He was always 
'T prc^essive. and his record Is 

\ f? f Wilson’s Secretary of the Treasury 

ludo^dS ? generally successful) search for so^ 

Sr mL economic theories to ham¬ 

per him. He stood with the more radical progressives durino- the 
» enact the Federal Reserve Acf foflSTpllTf 

hv a i«iel"e'°tS Mi*™]'’- World Wax I 

Jo™.fpad. onmarLd” dTep^mtimSi 

tions If aurtiiiTirT 1 .' " . wustitutional or social con vie- 
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association with Wilson. “I do not like ideas that are suspended 
in air/' he wrote in his autobiography. “There is not much meta¬ 
physics in my temperament." His support of the entire New Deal, 
including the Court plan, was virtually forecast in Crowded 
Years, his 1931 autobiography. In its briefest form this forecast 
read: “I like movement and change." 

Reading McAdoo's story, or Fosdick’s Chronicle of a Genera¬ 
tion, is to meet a sort of resdess intellect, disinclined to occupy 
the old fortified defensive philosophical positions, eager for 
movement, for forays into new terrain. 

Fosdick wrote, “Generally speaking, our social operations need 
motive power rather than brakes, imaginadve action rather than 
an excess of caution. . . - Man is instinctively conservative. . . . 
Each progre^ive spirit is opposed by 1,000 men appointed to 
guard the past. The least that the most timid of us can do is not 
to add the immense dead weight which nature drags along." 

23. Chronicle of a Generation^ p- 291. Fosdick's extraordinarily 
productive career began with service under John Purroy 
Mitchell in New York (in the Division of Accounts, before 
MitchelFs mayoralty), and included social work, a brief career 
with the League of Nations, some legal work in New York, and 
the presidency of the Rockefeller Foxmdation. He thought the 
Court Plan ^'‘unfortunate” and the London Conference “disas¬ 
trous,” but was a warm supporter of the New Deal generally. 

He was one of those touched early and decisively by the settle¬ 
ment movement: “The emphasis in my thinking, I suspect,” he 
wrote, “went back in part to Miss Wald and my days at Henry 
Street.” (Chronicle of a Generation, p. 292.) 

Even when such a man had been a moderate reformer, this cast of 
mind gave his progressivism a staying power and a final open- 
endedness which allowed it to blend nicely into the liberalism of 
the 1930's. 

One other ty|>e of prc^ressive seems to have had a strong pre¬ 
disposition to continuing the fight from Left-of-Center: the angry 
man. Virtually every reformer, at some time or another, uttered 
an angry rebuke of some selfish interest. Yet there were those 
ivhose progressivism consistently took the form of a battle against 
heavy odds, and it took a certain native pugnacity to elect to 
endure it for very long. Most of tliose who fought for more than a 
22- (Boston: Hougbton Mifflin, 1931), p- 44 » P* ^ 9 ^* 
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few years were those who relished it, who gladly identified them- 
Mlyes as combatants against the wealthy and the comfortable. 
They saw reform as a chance for combat, and while some of tbpm 
may have left the fray after World War I, they rarely stopped 
hopmg for pother chance to fight again. It is this sort of pro^ 
sive who rejoiced when Franklin Roosevelt gave a man a chance 
to battle against the old enemies, wealth and economic privilege 
One t^ks, primarily, of men like Francis Joseph Heney, le 
California cowboy-gunfighter turned lawyer, the man who smote 
Boss Ruef^d the Union Pacific with relish and without fatigue- 
f Beri Lindsey, a gentle little man who may have pre¬ 

ferred not to be forever in conflict, but whose entire lifetime was 
consumed m a bitter running battle with Denver and Los Angeles 
comervanves, until he le^ed to take an almost sad joy in civic 
battles, Peter Witt, the vituperative Cleveland machinist turned 
progressii^, who provided the tent-meedng brimstone for the re¬ 
forms of Tom Johnson and Newton Baker; Herbert Seely Bige¬ 
low. the pugnacious Ohio preacher who was in the front trench 
for every reform from Bryanism to the Court Fight of 1997; the 
aci ^ous Harold Ickes, self-styled curmudgeon, for whom poli¬ 
tics had always been a series of dehcious fights, and who found in 
Roosevelts Interior Department a position from which to con- 
toue harassmg the tories. Reformers engaged in struggle almost 
y defimtion. but what I am suggesting here is that the more 
^ong Aem, those who really enjoyed the rough-and- 

^ I comfortable and the influentiaf 

tended to resume the fight on the Left in the igso’s. 

Tfa^ IS a clue to this pugnacity in the career of the North 
Cmolma editor Josephus Daniels, who deeply relished a good fight 
wi the en^es of the people (or his own, and the two usually 
coinaded), Joseph Morrison, in a recent study of Daniel’s early ca- 
editor’s almost instinctive dislike of those 
i^stabhshed ^htic^ or soaal positions. “Josephus Daniels was, 
a^ve all, a fighter, Mornson writes, “and the moneyed interests 
putting him m a fighting mood.” 24 The young Dan¬ 
iels had wntten to his mother in 1886. “They all hate me now—I 

accustomed to rule through their 
money or blood—and treat me cleverly only because it wouldn’t 

PoUtica! Odyssey from Bryan 
(Chapel Hill: Univeisity of Nor* Carolla. 
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pay them to do otherwise. ... I hate ’em with as holy a hatred 

W^le there may have been other reasons for this social animo^ 
ity, an animosity which more than anything else put D^iels into 
politics on the reform or “outs” side and made h^ msuncuve 
democrat, a possible explanation lies in his birth, which 
being exactly obscure was at least to the broad yeoman raA 
than the gentry class. The others I have mentione 
Lindsey, Witt, Bigelow, Ickes, and more, such as Charles St^ , 
whom I might have mentioned—came from that type of s^ial 
situation, were bom to families in lower-midcUe circumstances or 
worse, often to ruined gentry (as, to cite an intngu^g ’ 

was Tom Watson). Their lifelong animus against the rich must 
have derived in some part from that fact.*® 

26. The political type I am describing naturally gravitated to 
the most exposed flank, and whfle this was generaUy the Lett 
flank the Right often served the same purposes. In the pro¬ 
gressive era he was necessarily a reformer of one ^^nety m 
another; in the 193°’®. might be a , 

Dealer, engaged with his customary gusto in assaulting _ 
he might be found in equally ferocious combat against ^ig 
Government led by Frankhn Roosevelt. In eiAer case, he Iik^ 
to think of himself as thoroughly outmm^red nobly _ 
grandly alone. The political interchangeability of 
personsdity may be observed in the careers of , 

Ssurton Wheeler, who were strong for ^ 

against the old business enemies tmul about 1936, md me 
equally outraged and formidable in combat a^mst e 
^al. In both cases, they had been miserable as they crossed th 
Center and temporarfly lost their sense of righteousness. 

To support the New Deal did not require ^ 

the adherence of men like George F^ter ^ 

proves; but it seemed to help. And while there axe men of to 
«ho prdeTed to batde Roosovelt ntdter 
ToliGirdlers—and one thinks here of Carter Glass, or of 
Johnson in his second phas^most of them 

support Roosevelt and to turn their guns on famihar “ 

is re?e that a few who were bom to a cermm amount «£ ^md Jig 
men such as Mark Sulhvan or EUeiy- ^dgwick, 
plebeian birth and attendant political atutudes coul 

25. Ibid. p. 25. 
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suimounted as they moved into the comfortable classes, and they 
remind us again that class is only one component of those factors 
affecting political attitude, and an erratic one at that. But a 
goodly number who were bom to the economically embattled 
classes seem to have picked up in early life not only a lifelong 
identity wth the people, but a congenital suspicion of the weU-off 
—a suspicion which somehow resisted the oils of personal success. 
However it managed to survive, the sturdy populism of Dan¬ 
iels and Witt and the others has been at the core of all Left-of- 
Center political movements, and constitutes the most tangible 
thread connecting William Jennings Bryan to Franklin Roose¬ 
velt, whose personalities and political movements were other- 
so dissimilar. 

The autobiographies of these reformers, in the very titles, often 
reSect this view of life as unremitting combat: George Norris’s 
Fighting Lib^al, Oswald Garrison Villard’s Fighting Years, 
lakes’s Autobiography of a Curmudgeon. Judge Ben Lindsey, in his 
autobiography. The Dangerous Life, entitled the chapter on why 
he had become a reformer “Why I Fought.” Rabbi Stephen S. 
Wise, glad antagonist of complacency and injustice from early 
days in Oregon politics through the honor roll of reform strug- 
gles--the Triangle Shirtwaist fire and investigation, the N.AACP, 
the J imm y 'VV’alker ouster, the Tom Mooney case, and on until 
one can hardly list them all—thought of calling his autobiog¬ 
raphy My Twenty (later Thirty, then Forty) Years’ Battle in the 
Ministry. He settled for Challenging Years, but found other ways 
and occasions to express the pugnacity so often associated with 
liberalrim. At his seventy-fifth birthday dinner at the Hotel 
Astor in New York, the firm-jawed old man listed the accom¬ 
plishments and disappointments of a lifetime full of causes, and 
then brought the assembly to its feet with a closing: “I’ll Fight! 
I’ll Fight! I’n Fight!” 

Occasionally, the reasons for attachment to the New' Deal w’ere 
reasons of individual circumstances which are readily discernible. 
In the study of politics, the most obvious of these is the political 

sy. Carl H. Voss, Rabbi and Minister: The Friendship of Stephen S Wisi? 
and John Haynes Holmes (Cleveland: World, 1964). p. 547. The sense of 
mnffict, for Nonis, was not confined to the title of his autobiography. 
Fighting Liberal. He used the word “struggle” eight times in two and one- 
half pages of his Introducticm. 
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interest o£ an individual, and it is most potent when there is a 
personal career involved. In the 1930*$, especially, to be a Dem(> 
crat was to know that the handwriting was on the wall, and it 
spelled Vote Left.^s The decision to stand with Roosevelt often 

28. Most students of the career of Gifford Pinchot, including 
his recent biographer, M. Nelson McGeary, would cite him as 
an example of personal ambition consistently overriding aH 
else. In his case the shove was to the Right, where his party s 
presidential nomination perhaps awaited. Ickes thought that 
Pinchot*s ambition was really that of his wife (The Secret 
Diary of Harold Ickes, New York: Simon and Schuster, 195s, 
vol. II, p. 77), and Ellery Sedgwick was apparendy driven into 
conservative circles largely by his wife, a Cabot. Max Eastman 
thought that Lincoln Steffens's final move to the Left was a 
result of his marriage to Ella Winter (see Daniel Aaron, 
Writers on the Left, New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1961, p. i^o). 
Political attitude may therefore sometunes be prosaically and 
rather selfishly determined, but the real source of the primary 
drive may be someone else entirely. 

coincided not only with the rhetoric and ideals of a progresive 
past, party loyalty, and so forth, but also with direct politic^ ad¬ 
vantage. In the case of man like Senator Joseph Taylor Robinson, 
for example, there is no reason to look fur&er. 

Robinson, the Arkansas senator who piloted much of the New 
Deal legislation through the upper house and who had a 
perfect voting record as a New Dealer, was a man who disliked 
much of the New Deal, but who found sufficient reasons to ignore 
his own preferences in the principle of party regularity and in his 
ambition for a Supreme Court seat. He must be set down as a 
progressive ivho supported the New Deal, but he confessed to 
Baruch what was not hidden from very many, that he 
much of it ‘^distasteful.^^ think I am what tiie public generally 
terms conservative,^’ Robinson said in the spring of eym^ 
he led the fight to expand the Court, and he could have said the 
same thing with equal justice in 1896 when he fought the Popu¬ 
lists, or during the Wilson years when he was an unobtrusive 
moderate in tlie Senate.^^ In Robinson’s case. New De^ support 
was largely a setting aside of personal political convictions, such 
as they were, rather than their logical fulfillment. 

20. Quoted in Nevin E. Neal, *‘A Biography of Joseph T. KohmssmT un¬ 
published PhD. dissertation. University of Oklahoma, 1958, p- 472. 
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To a certain extent, all the old progressives who held elective 
office in Left-leaning constituencies must have been influenced to 
a more ardent New Dealism than might otherwise have been the 
case. The political pressures were obvious: a popular President 
and a popular program; a heightened party loyalty due to the 
long f^ricxi out of office; the memory of recent penalties meted 
out to the party of Hoover when it could not agree upon effective 
action. The effect must have been felt to some degree by all of 
those in the Confess, and probably also by those whose careers 
were asociated with presidential appointment, men such as Iches, 
Banieis, Howe, Hunt, and Vincent.®^ In the end there is no way 

go. This could account for Cordell Hull's restraint just as 
tesif, and for Borah's ambivalent course. In both cases the 
effect of politi'Cal pressure was to hold conservative men from 
standing further to the Right, as they were inclined to do. Such 
pressures could putii the other way, of course, as in the case of 
Carter ClaK. His Southern Democrat principles prevented him 
from i»ltiiig Ms party, although many thought he would. Yet 
Ms afe constituency in Vuginia allowed his vigorous toryism 
dose to fuH play in voting and in public remarks. 


luc lorce cululuiliuix 111 must cases, especially 

p it operated witMn the context of a popular administration, but 
It must judged real in all cases, and decisive in some. 

There are gentler forms of ambition, and jiersonal as well as 
party loyalties in politics. J<»ephus Daniels comes to mind, or a 
w^H-Mown Democrat, J. lionberger Davis of St. Louis. Davis, 
w thy banker and former Wilsonian, appears among those 
wto^were staunch New Dealers, and his correspondence with the 
iTOicImt gc^^ a long w^y toward explaining his attitude,^^ He 
adoml Fianilin Rcx>sevel£, sent him affectionate letteis of advice 
and an ^rasional Roosevelt-inspired poem, and took a deep 
pleasure m popping in on the President when other business took 
to to Washmgton. His poHtical advice, when he offered it, was 
mi^ably comentoe: restrict TVA to providing a yardstick 
toCT than alow it to compete with private lines extensively (No- 

indictment of classes of men, espe- 
a^y the leading finandal classes (September ik raise 

pota.,! di»>u« above eonnove^iaf ma.»ial ^'iss„ea lo 

in the Roosevelt Libnuy at Hyde Park. 
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“higher and deeper things in life” (November 5, 1940). Davis had 
been, opposed, as he wrote “Missy” LeHand, F.D.R.’s secretary, to 
the lopsided margin of 1934, to the Court Plan, the “Purge,” and 
the Third Term. 

Yet the Roosevelt charm (Roosevelt cordially answered every 
letter) and the obvious pleasure Davis felt in spending occasional 
evenings in the White House to “advise” the President kept the 
cautious St. Louis banker, whose real sympathies were with the 
principles of Brandeis and Wilson, in the unfa mili ar company of 
more radical Americans who hailed the New Deal. Personal affec¬ 
tion such as Davis felt for Rocsevelt was a factor of deep impor¬ 
tance in many instances where a progressive knew the President 
or his wife, and for men like Davis, Daniek, or George FcKter 
Peabody, it was decisive. 

With the mention of Josephus Daniels, we encoimter one of a 
small group of the forty whose political cotuse in the 1930's was so 
unlike other reformers of similar background and experirace as 
to discourage those who hope to reduce the study of political be¬ 
havior to a science.^ One thinks of Daniek, Edward P. Ctetigan, 


32. Regarding Daniels, in addition to the sort of pi^adty 
which he habitually directed against some established interest, 
and in addition to the force of personal loyalty to Roosevelt, 
party loyalty meant a great deal to him. For him. Democracy 
and democracy were perpetually yoked, and one t»uld and 
should be devoted to both. This sort of irondad loyalty to the 
party, its nominee and program had been since the Civil War 
the most distinctive feature of Southern politics; this, almwt 
without anything else, would probably have held Daniels to the 
New Deal. Still, it is hard to account for his unfeigned enthusi¬ 
asm. He was an evangelical, a dry, and rather thoroughly p^ 
vindal— a. man, in fact, very much like Bryan. In the end, his 


ardent New Dealism is astonishing. 

He does not explain himself at all in his rambling autobit^- 
raphy. The volume on the New Deal period, Shirt^ei'f 
lomat (Chapel Hfll: University of North Carolina 
deals almosT entirely with Mexico. E. David Cronon A ^u&- 
em Progr^sive Looks at the New Deal," Journal of 
XXIV (May 1958). 151-76, « 
based largely on the Daniels papers in the labr^ 
but Da^s remains an inviting enigma. 

Small-d Bemocrat: A Biography of Josephus Darnels (Oi pe 
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Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1966) appeared too 
late to be consnlted.) 

Francis E. McGovern, perhaps George Foster Peabody, and cer¬ 
tainly George Norris, Four of them were from essentially rural 
constituencies or areas, where New Beal liberalism was not origi¬ 
nally nurtured and where it was not particularly strong. None of 
the five had much contact with the lower classes in an urban en¬ 
vironment. Three were Republicans, and none had been more 
than a moderate Good Government reformer in the progressive 
era. Yet all seemed to grow more radical as they grew older, and 
in them progressivism does indeed become a bridge, through the 
evolution of its program and in the minds of living men, to the 
New Deal. 

It is Norris who is probably the most puzzling figure among 
these who^ reform impulse and personality was strong and con¬ 
sistent. There seems little in his youth to have made him a re¬ 
former, unless plain honesty was enough; there seemed little in 
his progressive career to point toward the depth and persistence 
Ms liberalism was to take on.®^ He came late to reform, and did 
not push for the more advanced social justice measures of the 
progressive peiicxi. He lived almost isolated in his Washington 
apartment, and in proiincial McCook, Nebraska, and cannot 
have intimately known of ^4merica*s industrial and urban casual¬ 
ties. Yet when new and radical measures were called for in the 
second reform peric^ of Ms life, Norris could be counted upon to 
support them. 

Liberalism, as the New Dealers practiced it, required adven¬ 
tures in Federal regulation and planning, adventures in class pol¬ 
itics and novel economics, that postdated progressmsm and 
found mmt progressives reluctant to go along. For those reformers 
who w’ent beyond the early policies, there were usually certain 

§3- Norris'’s autobiography. Fighting Liberal, offers little insight into the 
soarces of Ms liberalism, fc^yond the su^estion that a rural judge in Ne- 
bra^ta in the 1890*5 must have seen some severe examples of what weather 
and deprf-ssion could do to men. But he did not become a reformer at that 
time. Richard Lowitt’s George W. Norris: The Making of a Progresswe, 
iS6i'-i^i2 (Syracuse: Syracuse University Pre®, ^963) is the best biography 
to date, but e\'en Lowitt fails to describe Norris’s political motivation satis¬ 
factorily. He did not get any closer to the enigma in his article, “The Making 
of an Insurgent,** Mid-jimericn, XLII (April i960), 105-15, although he was 
able to pinpoint Norris’s conversion as taking place during the Cannon 
cwitroversy (1908-10). 
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visible reasons, such as a deep commitment to the combat with 
wealth, an unusual flexibility of mind, political ambition, or 
party and personal loyalties. But the very presence among the 
advanced liberals in the 1930's of George Norris of Nebraska— 
and a few others, such as Costigan and Daniels—for whom almost 
all the signs pointed the other way, is enough to reaffirm the mys^ 
tery of political belief, and the irreducible diversity of reform 
membership- 

IV 

I should like to mention, finally, a pair of essentially conservative 
men who wound up with the New Deal for what I take to be an 
absence of reasonable alternatives—a circumstance which must 
have affected all of the others to some degree, but which seems 
particularly apparent with the academic thinkers John Rogers 
Commons and Frank William Taussig. 

Reflect that one who was not for Roosevelt could only be for 
Landon and the party of Hooverism unrepentant, and it is ob\i- 
ous that those of liberal inclination who were still interested in 
national politics at all had nowhere else to go but Roosevelt. By 
the circumstance of two-party politics and the behavior of the 
Republican party, some who would have preferred many and se¬ 
rious changes in the New Deal were forced, in the end and under 
the circumstances, to line up mth Roosevelt. They ought to be 
noticed, so that the eventual progressive support for the New 
Deal can be recognized for what it was, part enthusiasm, part 
personal advantage, and part the reluctant admission of lack of 
decent alternatives. 

This sort of uneasy adherence to tlie New Deal seems to de¬ 
scribe especially well the reaction of Commons and Tau^ig. 
concede to my radical friends," Commons wrote in his autobiog¬ 
raphy, ‘hhat my trade union philosophy always made me a con¬ 
servative." It is easy to agree. Commons was essentially a Samuel 
Gompers man, full of respect for capitalists and capitalism, inter¬ 
ested to see harmony brought to the coimtry through labor gains 
won at the bargaining table, not through some alteration of the 
system in the direction of Federal intervention. To labor and 
management alike he had extolled compromise, co-operation, and 
gradualism, being certain that *ht is not revolutions and strikes 
§4. Myself (New York: Macmillan, 1934), p. 73. 
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that we want, but collective bargaining on something like an or¬ 
ganized equilibrium of equality/" 

There ivas little of the radical in Commons. He disliked and 
feared the great ddes (“New York City . . . seemed to me 
wholly un-American”), admired businessmen, and deplored class 
consciousness. Rightly regarded as an important intellectual pre¬ 
cursor to die New Deal because of his piecemeal, pragmatic ap¬ 
proach to industrial problems. Commons was nonetheless no 
friend of powerful government. Yet he had fought all his life for a 
more flexible approach to the problems of industrial labor than 
the dogmatic laissez-faire of the past, and when the New Deal 
came, he put aside an early suspicion of it and was on record as a 
supporter by 1935.^® 

What is fairly dear is that Commons saw in the New Deal 
enough of that pragmatism which had always been his intellec¬ 
tual trademark to enable him to hope for its success, even though 
in many ways it went far beyond what he would have wished. But 
for a man who had long been a friend of labor and a Mend to 
those departures from laissez-faire (usually at the state level) 
sufiident to guarantee a minumum subsistence, an acceptable al- 
temadve to the New Deal was never offered. The New Deal at 
least (and at last) was movement, and movement aimed at help¬ 
ing the lower income groups. Too old to struggle for more accept¬ 
able reforms, doubtless flattered by being credited with a sort of 
New Deal parentage. Commons threw in with the New Deal, de¬ 
spite what must have appeared to Mm, as to William Green and 
all those in the Gompers tradition, as heresies. 

Frank W. Taussig published, in the Yale Hez/iew for March 
i§34, a near-perfect statement of this sort of reluctant liberalism.®^ 
He said in essence that the end of laissez-faire was long overdue. 


35. Ibid, p, 73. 

36. Tbe best example of Ms early crolness is bi^ autobiography. Myself, 

publi^ed in 1934. The final acceptance was expressed in Commons, *'The 
New Deal and the Teaching of Economics/* American Economic Remew, 
XX¥ (March 1935), 11-15, Commons, “Communism and Collective 
Democracy,** American Economic Review, XXV (June 1935), 212-23. An 
eccmomist who recc^ized the essential conservatiOTi of Commons is W. F. 
Kennedy, “John R. Commons, Conservative Reformer,** Western Economic 
Journal, I (Fall 1962), 29-42; for a rebuttal, see Lafayette G. Harter, “John 
R. Commons: Conservative or liberal?,’* Economic Journal, I (Sum¬ 

mer 1963), 22§-32. 

37. Taus^g, ^m^anted. Consumers,** Yale Remew, XXIH (March 1934), 443-7. 
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and that the New Deal was to be congratulated and supported £ot 
having accorni)li.slK!(I it. Yet he added, with considerable feeling, 
that the New Deal had gone lar enough. “We must have a care 
not to drift in the direction of the German cartels. . . . Govern¬ 
ment must relax its hold. yVs wise as it had been to curb tiro 
excesses of business, government must not, by “dangerous talk, 
. . . mistakes . . . ineptitude . . . frothy talk,” damage the 
only real hope of recovery—business confidence.*8 

This was conservative language, yet Taussig favored the New 
Deal in the end, overriding deep doubts about growing Federal 
power and the revolutionary mood in Washington.ss When Com¬ 
mons and Taussig by the end of the first term came around to 
support the administration, the decision must be attributed in 
part to the absence of any alternative which would promise the 
more moderate reforms they had urged for so long. 

V 

Support the New Deal as they did. Commons and Taussig were 
not asked to help shape it, and it would be hard to argue that this 
was simply because of their age. In fact, this is true of almost all 
the old progressives who offered their approval and help. The 
New Deal not only did not carry with it the main body of the 
surviving progressives, but made surprisingly little use, intellec¬ 
tually, of those it did attract. The politicians of the progressive 
period who still sat in the Congress provided votes, but almost no 
original ideas. The writers who had armed the earlier reformers 
were either silenced, like Finley Peter Dunne, or, like Gus Myers, 
were saying the old things over again with less effect.^o State re- 


40. Dunne had little to say during the New Deal—indeed, after 
the War—and explained it by saying that life was too dull be¬ 
fore igag, and after that, too grim. Despite a mid-i920’s dalli¬ 
ance with Payne Whitney and other wealthy Republicans, 
Dunne was back with the party of his youth by 1933. According 
to his son, he favored “the great bulk of Roosevelt’s economic 
and social reforms," and praised F.D.R. for his enemies. See 
Philip Dunne (ed.), Mr, Dooley Remembers (Boston: Little, 
Brown, 1963), p. in. 


38. Ibid. p. 446. 

39. Letter from Helen B. Taussig to the author, November 10, 1964. 
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formers who had battled political machines and the railroads had 
firdshed their game, and could only lend moral support; and here 
one thinks of John R. Haynes, Francis Heney, Francis McGovern, 
Rudolph Spreckels, and John Burke. City reformers like Witt, 
Howe, Fo«iick, Hunt, and Bigelow, even where still militant and 
leady to help, brought Roosevelt few suggestions he could use.^^ 

41. Howe’s situation is instractive. Hired to protect the con¬ 
sumer from inside the AAA (he was Consumer’s Counsel), his 
every effort handicapped an agency established to raise farm 
prices. Such absurditites did not embarrass the New Deal, but 
this one indicated ho'w the best impulses and the finest veter¬ 
ans of progressivian might find themselves of no help to the 
new order. 

There was little more for the settlement house people to com- 
mmaicate, beyond the testimony that people suffered. Ministers 
like Bishop McConnell and Stephen Wise could only urge more 
compassion expressed through public interv^ention. Norman 
Hapgood could only carry to Roosevelt the admonitions of Jus¬ 
tice Brandeis, and that influence was, under the circumstances, 
almost entirely negative. 

In fact, nothing was more revealing of the tremendous gulf be¬ 
tween the goals of many of the old progressives and the real world 
of the 1930's than the &rust of the Brandeisian philosophy dur¬ 
ing the New Deal. The radicalism of Brandeis had always been at 
Ixjttoni the fierce localism of Jefferson, humanized (as it was not 
in ‘"JeffereoniMs" like James A. Reed or Albert Jay Nock^) by 
deep sympatliies t«th the unfortunate. Only that sympathy, along 
lotfi a friendship with Roosevelt and other close personal connec¬ 
tions inside the administration, kept his dislike of centralization 
and Ms sense of human limitations from setting him solidly 
against the New Deal. As it was, Brandeis disliked more of it than 
is generally acknowledged.^^ Part ascetic and part Enlightenment 

42. Chapter 39 of Alpheus T. Mason’s Brandeis: A Free Man's 
Life (Xevr York: Viking, 1946) presents a balance sheet on 
Brandeis and the New Deal. ‘‘Measured statistically,” Mason 
WT-ites, “Justice Brandeis was a New Dealer.” (Mason, Bran- 
deiSj p. 621) But Mason makes it dear that measured less 
coldly, the Justice had deep and frequent reservations. 

Alfred Lief has preserved a comment by Brandeis which re¬ 
cent history has converted into a bitter demonstration of the 
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rapid obsolescence of reform ideas: “The United States is too 
big to be a force for good; whatever we do is bound to be 
harmful. . . . The United States should go back to the federa¬ 
tion idea, letting each state evolve a policy and develop itself. 
There are enough good men in Alabama, for example, to make 
Alabama a good state/’ (Quoted in Lief, The Brandeis Guide 
to the Modern Worlds Boston; Little, Brown, 1941, p. 70.) 

philosopher, Brandeis stood for principles which, while they as¬ 
sisted in the construction of New Deal antitrust, tax, and securi¬ 
ties regulation laws, were out of tune with the spirit of the New 
Deal. The life of the New Deal depended upon the decision of 
the Bichard Neiibergers, Tommy Corcorans and Felix Frank¬ 
furters to ignore the Brandeisian advice to go home to the prov¬ 
inces and seek their ends through a combination of state action 
and the spread of a sense of social responsibility. For all those 
progressives who were Brandeisians, and there were many, their 
advice to Roosevelt could only be destructive: dismantle, decen¬ 
tralize, localize. 

None of this is intended to disparage the struggles and achieve¬ 
ments of their earlier days, but only to recognize that the New 
Deal had different problems, as others have pointed out, and that 
this meant that it would require different solutions. Since this 
was the case, the old reformers w^ere generally able to offer only 
encouragement, leaving those new solutions to other minds. 

There were important exceptions, of course, such as Senators 
Norris and Costigan, who were fertile of ideas regarding relief, 
a more liberal labor policy, and so on. Another exception would 
be those in social work whose efforts were promotional and 
whose social work was of the preventive cast: New York’s Homer 
Folks, John B. Andrews and the American Association for Labor 
Legislation,or the editor of Surifey^ Paul Kellogg.^ National so- 

45, The contribution of this organization is surveyed in Lloyd F. Pierce, 
*‘The Acti\dties of the American Association for Labor Legislation in Behalf 
of Social Security and Protective Labor Legislation,” unpublished PhD. 
dissertation, LTniversity of Wisconsin, 1953. In view of the obstacles and 
Andrews's resources, the effect of the AALL was prodigious. 

44. Kellogg's journals. Survey and Survey Graphic^ rvith the “Survey Asso¬ 
ciates” who supported them, seem to have been a recognized source of 
pressure on Roosevelt and the Congress. Roosevelt told David Lilienthal, half 
humorously, that he couldn’t just fire Arthur E. Morgan because “the Survey 
Graphic group wdll feel that they have been let down.” (Quoted in Lilienthal, 
The Journals of David E. Lilienthal: The TFA Years, New York: 

Harper and Row, 1965, p. 62.) 
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dal insurance ow^ as mndi to these social work progressives, and 
others like them who started work in the progressive period, as it 
does to the European example or to the New Dealers who discov¬ 
ered the need for it in the 1930's. Another area of liberal concern, 
dvil liberties, benefited from the unwavering support of such pro¬ 
gressives as Harold Ickes, E. A. Ross, and Charles Edward Russell. 

But when the exceptions are granted, the pattern is fairly clear. 
The chief contributions of surviving progressives to the political 
life of the 1930 s tcxik the form of objections to reform, and even 
among those who approved of the New Deal there were few who 
found any way to make the intellectual product of the progressive 
years come to bear fruitfully upon the problems which defined 
the New Deal. 

In large part, of course, this was because nothing in their edu¬ 
cation and ex|^rience had prepared them for the years after 1929. 
But it W2S also in part a result of a stubborn Protestant streak in 
their mental make-up, which inclined them to turn from public 
or mass action to an emphasis upon private solutions through the 
bracing of character. Despite the fact that it is now generally rec- 
c^ruzed that the historic mission of progressivism was to advance 
collective solutions to sodal problems, many of the old progres¬ 
sives in the 1930's fell back upon individual salvation—^generally 
through spiritual r^eneiation (as wdth John Mandt Nelson or 
Carl VrTOman) or thrift and haM work. Ida Tarbell, at the end 
of her life, refiected as follows on ways to make the world better: 
“I see no more promising path than each person sticking to the 
wrork which com^ his way. ... If the need at the moment is 
dicing a ditch or ivashing the dishes, that is the greatest thing in 
the wwld for the moment. ... It is by following this natural 
path that new and broader roads open to us.” 

Occasionally an old progressive would confess his intellectual 
helplessnes. George Norris, who kept up the fight where he had 
begun it, in the Congress, never claimed to know what would 
bring the national recovery everyone sought. When asked, on 
Februan-' 12, 1936, w’hat Lincoln ivould do, he replied: ‘"Lincoln 
would be Just like me. He wouldn't know what the hell to do.” 
Blit a large number could not endure those years of crisis without 
some coe\iction as to what ought to be done. Often, like Miss 

45. Ida Tarbell, Al! In ike Day^s IForl, pp. 404-5, 

46, Ridiard_L N'eul^i^r aod Stephen B. Kahn, Integrity: The Life of 
George IT Norris (New York: Vanguard, 1957), p. 559. 
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Tarbell, they returned to familiar remedies. Herbert Seely Bige¬ 
low was an ardent New Deal Congressman during four of tiDe 
most important years of the Roosevelt-led eflEort to reform and 
revive America, yet he was ultimately to decide that none o£ it 
had done any good, and he reverted to a faith in the Single Tax, 
which was just about where he had started in the 1890's in Ohio.^'^ 
Charles Stehle's organizing and promotional talents were brieHy 
used through the Good Neighbor League to drum up support for 
Roosevelt's re-election in 1936 and later for his post-election pro¬ 
gram, but the poverty of much progressive thought is nowhere 
more evident than in the "message" this old social gospel vetearan 
brought to his favorite audience—the laboring man—during rhe 
late iggo's. He wrote a labor column under the auspices of the 
Good Neighbor League from 1937 to 1940, and it appeared in rhe 
labor press as well as in a few daily newspapers. The advice he 
gave came down, in the end, to a series of affirmations of striking 
uselessness. They are all found in the statement of his social phi¬ 
losophy which makes up Chapter VI of his autobiography: “I he- 
lieve in my job," "I believe in the home," learn a word a day, say 
hello to fellow workers, don't worry about being over forty, and 
so forth.^^ Stelzle, perhaps, represents the extreme in moral fortifi¬ 
cation combined with intellectual bankruptcy, but he was still 
able to make some contribution to the electoral strength of the 
New Deal. He and all the other progressives who adhered to the 
New Deal provided living evidence that the administration had 
assumed the moral burden of improvement and compassion that 
had been the heart of the earlier reform movement. But when, it 
came to the business cycle, to the theory and practice of Fedearal 
policies sufficient to secure full employment and a rising stand¬ 
ard of living, which was the real business of the New Deal, the^re 
was little that they could do to help.*^® 

49. In at least one instance, the best virtues of the progressive 
character did not help the New Deal, and may have damaged 
it. In Harold Ickes, Roosevelt had all the unflinching honesty 

47. U.S., Congressional Record, 75th Cong., 1st Sees., 1937, LXXXI, Part 10, 
pp. 2300-2301, 

48. These remarks appear in Chapter VI of Stelzle's unpublished draft of 
his revised autobiography, entitled ‘‘Seven Times Ten” and written sometime 
in the 1930‘s. It may be found in the Stelzle MSS, Columbia University, along 
with a complete file of the labor column, “I Speak To Labor.” See a.lso 
Stelzle, A Son of the Bowery: The Life Story of an East Side American (Now 
York: George Doran, 1926). 
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and dedication to efficiency in public service which were char¬ 
acteristic of the best of progressive politics. Yet when it was 
given to Ickes to direct a major part of Federal spending 
through PWA* the very virtues he brought to disbursing and 
planning so slowed the flow of Federal money that they helped 
ruin the possibility of recovery through Keynesian policies. 

One is strack by many things common to this group of progres¬ 
sives, despite their heterogeneity of background and interest— 
common factors of education and reform experience, of tempera¬ 
ment, of the circumstance in which their fading political hopes 
"were set. I have tried to discuss the bearing of these factors, com¬ 
mon or unique, that impelled them to adopt the New Deal as 
their own, in spite of features alien to the progressive experience. 
The New Deal went forward buoyantly, for the most part, full of 
the confidence appropriate to young men and new beginnings, a 
confidence which was the core of Roosevelt’s personality and the 
key to the successes he enjoyed. Oddly enough, despite the usual 
exceptions, the old progressives seem to have been dbe most pessi¬ 
mistic, the saddest of the liberals. 

Some of this was a residue of the disappointments of the later 
Wilson years, and much vras due to the uncertainty of both ends 
and means in the iqgo’s—an uncertainty they had not known in 
the great days of pretvar reform. Norris was gloomy to the end. 
Commons was confused, Joe Robinson doubting in secret, Peter 
Dunne w^as unable to wnite. Even Ickes, who rarely looked back, 
reflected sadly in 1937 during the Court fight that all the old 
-progressives had gone but himself and Charles Merriam*. 

“Wlieiv! Poor mel,” John R. Commons summarized for a 
goodly number of them, '"I am not in it”—and in these words 
reported that less of him was a part of the New Deal, less of any of 
them, than has been claimed by admirers of both periods of re¬ 
form.®® Yet for those, like Commons, who finally decided to be for 
the New Deal, it was enough that the fight wras against the old 
antagonists—^wealth without social responsibility, hardship, un¬ 
equal opportunity. Accepting this last chance at reform, they 
Joined in slightly uneasy alliance with the new liberalian. 

50. Contmom, Myself, p. 74. 


IV 

The Culmination of Progressivism: 

III Liberalism Is Not Enough 

We stand in the presence o£ a revolution . . . whereby 
America will insist upon recovering in practice those ideals 
which she has always professed. . . . Some radical changes 
we must make in our law and practice. Some reconstructions 
we must push forward, for wfiicii a new age and new circum¬ 
stances impose upon us. 

WOODROW WILSON 


The range of progressive political opinion was always rather 
broad, and while this is generally admitted by commentators on 
progressivism before they begin to speak of the average or typical 
attitude, the effect is to obscure the edges. One could generalize 
that the average progressive was a conservative reformer, anxious 
to hurry certain reforms—^broader exercise of the franchise, gov¬ 
ernmental regulation of business, and so on—before unchecked 
forces altered the system in unacceptable ways. But this persua¬ 
sion shaded, to the Right, into "‘reforms'' of the gentlest kind, 
amounting to little more than conspicious rectitude—and bring¬ 
ing conservative men like Bainbridge Colby or Carter Glass or 
James A. Reed into the progressive pennmbra. 

There were also those who were deeply radical. While histori¬ 
ans have sometimes given the impression that the radicals within 
the progressive movement were greater in number and influence 
than they really were, progressivism did have what Theodore 
Roosevelt once called the "lunatic fringe/" ^ These were men and 
women who, despite their middle class origins and generally fa¬ 
vorable personal prospects, advocated a shift of wealth and power 
in the direction of the lower classes. "Whatever the reasons, be 
they rooted in religion or secular ethics or personal psychology, 

I. An example of the other extreme, that of ignoring the truly radical re¬ 
formers completely, is Gabriel Kolko, The Triumph of Conservatism: A Re¬ 
interpretation of American History, ipoo-i 6 (Glencoe: The Free Press, 1963), 
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these reformers did not identify with the interests, at least the 
material ones, of their own class. Inevitably, some of these men 
and ivomen became interested in alternative social systems, and 
because of them the progressive movement spilled over, on its 
Left edge, into socialism. 

Contemporaneous, progressivism and socialism both were dis¬ 
satisfied wnith things as they were, and it has always been quite 
difficult to define the boundary between them. Classically, pro- 
^essivism was middle class and capitalistic, and socialism, with 
its working class base and its anti-capitalistic ideology, would 
seem to have been another thing entirely. But socialist leadership 
was predominantly middle class in origin if not in outlook, and 
many men and ivomen moved back and forth between the two 
movements.^ A recent study estimated that 25 per cent of the 
reformers mentioned in W. B. P. Bliss’s Encyclopedia of Social 
Reforms (considering Americans only) were socialists, and it is 
clear that Bliss, himself a Christian Socialist, thought of tum-of- 
the<^ntury reform as being deeply involved with socialist pro¬ 
grams and sympathi^.® 

Even if Bliss’s selection exa^erated the number of socialists 
among reformers (the word ‘"progressive” was not then popular), 
a good many men of middle class circumstances and background 
became inter^ted in socialism, although their reform energies 
were generally channeled into typical progressive activities rather 
than Socialist party politics. In the present sample of 168 progres¬ 
sive survivois, at least 19 had been interested in socialism, most of 
them sufficiently interested to join some local dub, study group, 
or even the party.^ When the New Deal arrived, with its refusal 
to make fundamental economic and social changes and its occa¬ 
sional foot-dragging in the areas of adequate relief, banking re- 

2. For a class study of Sodali^ leadersliip, see David Shannon, *'The Socialist 
Party Before World ’War I: An Analysis,'* Mississippi Valley Historical Re¬ 
view, XXX\TII (Becemljer 1951), 279-88. 

3. Henry Silverman, ^'Ammcan Scida! Reformers in the Late Nineteenth and 
Early Twentieth Centuries,’* unpublish^ed PhD. dissertation. University of 
Pennsylvania, 1963. 

4. There may, of course, have been more, but I am sure of the following: 
Jane Addams, Ray Staonard Baker, George Creel, John Dewey, Finley Peter 
Dunne, Max Eas-tman, Richard T. Ely, William James Ghent, John Haynes 
Holmes, Robert Hunter, Waiter lippmann, Scott Nearing, Joseph Medill 
Patterson, Ernest Poole, Charles Edward Rus^U, Upton Sinclair, Mark 
Sullivan, John Spaigo, and WilHani English Walling. 
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form, and the like, there were some old progressives who criticized 
it for not going far enough. 

Among those who were on the Left edge of reform in the 1920’s, 
who demanded greater welfare and regulatory measures within a 
capitalistic framework, are some of the familiar names of the pro¬ 
gressive generation. Oswald Garrison Villard was critical of the 
early New Deal because it did less than enough for society’s 
downtrodden, and he used the pages of the Nation to urge 
greater generosity to the poor and greater animosity toward the 
irresponsible rich.® The Cincinnati reformer Herbert Seely Bige- 

5. Villard was increasingly conservative after 1936, winding up 
after the war somewhere between Taft and Dewey. He, along 
with several others, was in intellectual transit during those 
years, and can hardly be categorized. Max Eastman and Robert 
Hunter entered the decade as socialists, but both were over on 
the Right by 1940; as with Villard, the process remains obscure. 
Another socialist, John Spargo, became a conservative Repub¬ 
lican in the early i92o*s, and his behavior in the 1930’s was 
consistent with that affiliation (See Ronald Radosh, *'John 
Spargo and Wilson's Russian Policy, 1920," Journal of Ameri¬ 
can History, LII (December 1965), 548-65, and a perceptive 
Ph.D. dissertation by Gerald Friedbeig, “John Spargo and the 
American Socialist Party," Harvard, 1964). Yet another, Ernest 
Poole, had retreated to the White Mountains and pretty much 
given up on politics. He was still sufficiently interested in the 
urban lower dasses to live briefly in the Bowery during the De¬ 
pression, blamed “the system” as of old, and found that “much 
of the New Deal made a strong appeal to me.” But at the same 
time he worried about the debt, the concentration of power, 
bureaucracy, and the sit-downs. See his autobiography. The 
Bridge: My Own Story (New York: Macmillan, 1940), which no 
one interested in the reform impulse should miss. 

low was a no-holds-barred liberal in Congress, resembling very 
much the better known Maury Maverick. Bishop Francis J, Mc¬ 
Connell was somewhere on the radical end of the social gospel 
spectrum, although his deep dislike of competition never quite 
became socialism, and he appears to have been generally content 
with Roosevelt.® Senator Edward P. Costigan had undergone a 

6. In his Christianity and Coercion (New York: Cokesbury, 1933) McConnell 
predicted that “the control of industry will more and more pass to society 
as a whole,” went on to demand old age and unemployment insurance, and 
hinted that dictatorship and democracy were not necessarily antithetical. 
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gradual evolution to the Left in the 1920’s and early iggo’s, had 
swit<±ed to the Democratic party by 1930, and was a leading ad¬ 
vocate of gorernment spendmg and planning in social welfare 
areas J John Haynes Holmes, pastor of the Community Church in 

7- Costigan is a perfect example of the progressive as bridge to 
me Deal, but only a select few accomplished it. He be^an 
T a Government progressive as a young lawyer 

(and Republican) m Denver, fighting the saloons and a cor- 
mpt city council. He bolted to Roosevelt in 1912, but liked 
Wilson, and was appointed to the Tariff Commission in 1917. 
lected to the Senate as a Democrat in 1930, he was, with 
agna and hiorris, one of the steadiest congressional advo¬ 
cates of welfare legislation until a stroke cut short his career in 
^36. See Fred Greenbaum, “Edward P. Costigan: Study of a 
o^ssive, unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. University of Col¬ 
orado, 1962. 

New York, was for half a century a “letterhead liberal.” He 

w to NAACP and the ACLU, opposed the first 

World y ar, joined the Committee of Forty-Eight in 1919, sup- 
^rted La Follette m 1924, defended Sacco and Vanzetti, fought 
Jmmy Walker in 1929-30, and admired Gandhi above all men ® 
Holmes could be counted on to side with the poor and the crimi- 
nal, and to vent his active social conscience from the pulpit or as 
m tile case of the Passaic strike, in the streets. Yet Holmes, like 
the o&ers I have mentioned, preferred to mix praise with oid- 
osm m ta^g his stance toward the New Deal, and was never 
dnven to de mand a solution beyond its pragmadc limits.® 

g. -’^letter from Holmes to Charles SteMe, May 12, 1936, found 
m the Good Neighbor League He at Hyde Park fPPF 949 kJ 
otherose: “I think the net result of whatevL he 
i may be doing is to bolster up the old capitalistic sys¬ 

tem Holmes wrote, and added, “I am moving more and more 
to the Left on these social quesdons." Ne vertheless, 1 do not 

An supporter of social security (see his By the Way: 

^ ^uio6,ography. ^ew York: Abing^ion-Cokesbury, 1952), and urged ’L 

&emS^S XCIV 

^utabiography of John Haynes 
’ 959 ). and Carl Hermann Voss. Rabbi and 

fSevdid Woh 7 fi'f holmes 

(^veland. World, 1964), as well as the newspaper reports of Hohnes’s 
sermons during the period (The New York Times, l^ndayl 1933-38). 
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believe that Holmes ever became convinced that socialism was 
tbe answer. In fact the large collection of Holmes letters in the 
Villard MSS at Harvard indicate that Holmes did not know 
what the answer to depression and war might he—only that he 
hated both, and was almost sick with anxiety after 1938. He 
opposed the Court Plan in 1937, but many old progressives did, 
and the real break with Roosevelt in Holmes’s case came, in¬ 
terestingly enough, over collective security,, not over domestic 
policy. 

Villard, Bigelow, McConnell, Costigan, Holmes, these were 
some of the old progressives who tried to push Roosevelt further 
in the direction of social justice. The most reliable roster of those 
for whom the New Deal—or at least the early New Deal—^was too 
conservative, is those who signed the joint statement presented by 
the “Committee of ’76” to the President in April of 1934. The 
statement, read by Edward T. Devine after opening remarks by 
Villard, called for “a more ideal economic order ... in which 
the private profit motive will be subordinated to the general wel¬ 
fare so that the few privileged shall cease to enrich themselves at 
the expense of the many,"' and for greater consumer and labor 
protection under NRA. The statement was signed by 153 persons, 
among them Costigan, Devine, Dewey, Holmes, Paul Kellogg, 
Owen R. Lovejoy, McConnell, E. A. Ross, Villard, Merle D. Vin¬ 
cent, and Stephen S. Wise.^<^ These progressives of the older move¬ 
ment, along with Jane Addams (who died in 1935). Fred Howe, 
and one or two otliers, constitute tliat group of surviving reform¬ 
ers whose occasional unhappiness with the New Deal derived 
from its unwillingness, in places, to be radical enough, 

II 

Five progressives, at least, repudiated the entire New Deal and 
hoped for an overthrow of capitalism. They were John Dewey, 
Scott Nearing, Charles Edward Russell, Upton Sinclair and Lin¬ 
coln Steffens; four were socialists, and Steffens was, in sympathy if 
not in party membership, a communist. 

John Dewey became a reformer before the beginning of the 
century, and he was one of those—Charles Beard, Richard Ely, E. 
A. Ross, Thorstein Veblen, Lester Frank Ward—^who served as 
tutors to their generation. Dewey's emphasis upon the concrete, 
10. The statement may be found in the Villard MSS, Harvard University. 
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Ills refusal to content with previously accepted truths, his be¬ 
lief in rationai control of society's affairs—these, added to a basic 
hinnanitaiiaiiisiii, made Dewey one of the primary mentors of re¬ 
formers from the 1890*5 fo:^rward. Such attitudes of mind, vari¬ 
ously labeled pragmatism or instrumentalism, found favor with 
many who vrere in a reformist mood, and came to seem the es¬ 
sence of the progressive attitude. But by 1929 this prototype re¬ 
former and philosopher of progressivism had made a turning, and 
now translated liberal reform to mean democratic socialism. 

In the year of the Crash, Dewey published Individualism Old 
end Xeu**2iid founded the League for Independent Political Ac¬ 
tion with Paul Douglas. In both instances, Dewey was expressing 
the maiured Mief that further progress must come through con¬ 
version to a new economic system. When he published Liberalism 
snd Soda! Action in 1955, it was clear — as it had been to those 
who foilow'ed his thought in occasional articles for The People's 
Lobby Bulletin or Common Sense or Nation —that his conversion 
to socialism was no tem|x>rary thing. He supported in 1936 the 
man he had siip|X>rted before Franklin Roosevelt offered an at¬ 
tractive Hberal itemative —^Norman Thomas. 

Wiat theoretical reasoning predicted, experience had con¬ 
firmed; Capitalism, whether of Hooverian or New Deal design, 
would not work. liberal ends, Dewey wrote in 1935, ^‘can now be 
acMevai only by reversal of the means to which early liberalism 
was commiited. Organized social planning ... is now the sole 
method of social action.” He did not mean the half-hearted 
planning of the New Deal, which he stigmatized as “coercion, 
indmidaiioii, suppression and organized ballyhoo.” Dewey was 
capable of a preliminary kind word for the New Deal, but soon 
setiled inio a conviction that it would not accomplish what its 
admirers hoped: 

"‘For the gulf between 'what the actual situation makes possible 
and die actual state itrelf is so great that it cannot be bridged by 
piecemeal policies undertaken ad hoc. The process of producing 
the changes \dll be, in any case, a gradual one. But Reforms’ that 
deal now mith this abuse and now with that without having a 

11. Dewey, Uberslism and S&cml Action (New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 

12. Dewey, ‘Imperative Need: A New Radical Party," in Alfred M. Bingham 

aEd felden Rcxlman (eds.), Chalim^ to the New Beal (New York: Falcon 
Press, p. 573. 
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social goal based upon an inclusive plan, differ entirely from 
effort at re-forming, in its literal sense, the institutional scheme of 
things. . . . Today any liberalism which is not also radicalism is 
irrelevant and doomed.'' 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., has argued that Dewey as socialist was 
false to that pragmatic, experimental and un-dogmatic cast of 
mind which he more than anyone else had made so widely effec¬ 
tive. Dewey was impatient with such criticism, which assumed 
that the New Deal was truly experimental, and that the experi¬ 
mental method was hostile to any firm ideas—for example to the 
solid conviction Dewey now held that liberty could be advanced 
only by public ownership of the means of production. The New 
Deal, Deweyian in its irreverence and its taste for action, was for 
him insufficiently rational, and he argued in the 1930's for social 
action guided by some sort of coherent social hypothesis.!^ Here 
a^m, from the hand of an old progressive, an indictment of the 
New Deal as insufficiently clarified in the minds of its authors. 

Dewey operated still as the great pragmatist. He would not 
speU out the steps by which the new “social control of economic 
forces" was to be implemented or sustained, insisting that “it is 
no part of my task to outline in detail a program for renascent 
liberalism." And even as he insisted upon a social alteration 
which sounded like old European dogma to many, he prepared 
the way, as he had always done, by asking men to give up an old 
social value (individualism as individual striving) for a new one 
(true individualism through collective effort).!® In Dewey the old 
progressivism had come around at last to an understanding that 
the sort of America it wished could not be built under capital¬ 
ism. “In short," he summed up the history of one wing of Ameri¬ 
can reform, “liberalism must now become radical." !7 

13. Liberalism and Social Action, p. 62. 

14. For a good brief statement of this idea, see the remarks by Dewey quoted 
by his daughters in the biographical sketch found in Paul A, Schilpp (ed.). 
The Philosophy of John Dewey (New York: Tudor, 1939). 

15. Liberalism and Social Action, p. 91. 

16. This was the argument of his Individualism Old and New (New York: 
Minton, Balch, 1930). 

17. Liberalism and Social Action, p. 62. Dewey's political thought in the 
1930’s may also be followed in The People^s Lobby Bulletin during these 
years. For a convenient guide to Dewey’s work, see M. H. Thomas, John 
Dewey: A Centennial Bibliography (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1962). Despite Dewey’s political position in the 1930’s, the pragmatism asso¬ 
ciated with his name might occasionally lead to other political conclusions. 
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Far from being drab and monolithic, the socialist persuasion 
has harbored a wonderful array of deviationists. Scott Nearing*s 
brand of socialism began at the common point, rejection of the 
capitalist order, but immersed itself at once in certain preferences 
which Bewey would have found unthinkable. Dewey began by 
assuming industrialization and centralization; Nearing began by 
rejecting them. His socialism thus concealed beneath the rhetoric 
of the coming class struggle and resultant worker’s society a core 
of reaction that stamped him as a spiritual kinsman of Ralph 
Boisaii and the Southern Agrarians. 

Bom near Philadelphia and educated at Temple University 
and the University of Pennsylvania (Ph.D., 1909), Nearing was 
an influential teaser at the Wharton School and later at the 
Rand School in New York. His early interest in social reform led 
Mm to join the Pennsylvania Child Labor Committee, where 
gradualism naturally prevailed. In 1915, under the pressures of 
the war, he Joined the Socialist party. For fifty years he has kept 
up a steady but little heeded criticism of American capitalism. 

In many rapects Nearing is an “average” socialist. In a century 
of wax he has been alwmys a pacifist. For the “preservation and 
i^toration of popular government” he has always demanded 
“the socialization of the means of production.” Although not 
much interested in the New Deal, he described it as “ill-consid¬ 
ered, iinco-ordinated, conflicting policies and projects.” After 
orld \\ ar H, seeing the United States government as “leading 
the ano-prc^esaTe forces of the planet,” he expressed pride in the 
accomplisiments of socialist Eastern Europe.^® He continues to 
call for univeisa! justice through the abolition of capitalism. 

But the future Xeanng has always hoped for resembles much 
less the proletananized world of Marx and Engels—or Stalin or 
Debs or even Norman Thomas—than it does the village culture 
of Robert Dale Owren. “Economic and political decentralization 


Jo!m R. Commons CT^entually endoi^d the New Beal as a workable reform 
of the system at the same time that Dewey was rejecting capitalism, and 
Comm^ thought of himself as a Beweyian pragmatist. See John R. Com- 
mom, Jssisliilional Economia (New York: Macmillan, 19^4), pp. qo-qi. 102. 
^.^Bemccrscy Is Not Enough (New York: Island Workshop Press, 1945), 

2§. IhM. p. 46. 


SIL Msn s Ssmh for the Good Life (Harhorside, Maine: Sodal Science In- 

P '34- ^ ^so Socialism in Practice: Transformation in Pastern 

Europe (Aewlork: Xew Cfcntnry, 1962). 
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and a high degree of local autonomy/' he wrote in 1945, ‘‘offer 
the only ultimate guarantee of freedom." He would reduce bu¬ 
reaucracy and government expense by dispersing both the indus¬ 
trial plant and the apparatus of public control. His quarrel is not 
merely with size, but with the machine itself. To reduce man's 
dependence on the factory. Nearing has called for a willingness to 
spade the garden instead of tractoring it, to perform as many 
tasks as possible with one's hands in order to “establish and main¬ 
tain quality and simplicity as life goals." 

Thus while Franklin Roosevelt centralized to preserve capital¬ 
ism, and Dewey hoped to centralize to supplant it, Nearing and 
his wife, in the Depression, practiced the radical alternative that 
Nearing had preached. They took a farmhouse far back in a Ver¬ 
mont valley, lived by subsistence gardening, shunning cigarettes, 
lipstick, all the expensive fads of what Nearing knew was a dying 
order. Progressivism had only been a way station for him on the 
road to a social vision that owed more to Ruskin's Unto This Last 
than to Keynes or Marx, and which illustrates in extreme but 
instructive fashion the curious blend of past and future. Left and 
Right, that characterized so much progressive thought and 
marked it as a movement which straddled two centuries. 

Charles Edward Russell first went into revolt at the “smug reli¬ 
gious formalism" of St. Johnsbury, Vermont, where he was in 
prep scliool, and he continued through Free Trade, the Single 
Tax, and muckraking to socialism. The trip from the Iowa Free 
Trade League to socialism took Russell about twenty-five years, a 
period spent as a journalist on New York’s East Side and as an 
editor of several Minneapolis, Detroit, and New York newspa¬ 
pers. By 1908, an independent journalist and a leading muck- 
raker, he was ready to join the Socialist party. Unlike Ernest 
Poole, William James Ghent, Max Eastman, John Spargo, Walter 
Lippmann and others, Russell never wavered. Reform was now to 
mean total reform, the substitution of the service for the profit 
incentive. 

He remained a socialist even during the postwar years when his 
interest in national politics flagged and he had turned to historical 
studies—some articles on the Founders, a study of the early Amer¬ 
ican navy, and a Pulitzer-Prize-winning biography of Theodore 

21. Democracy Is Not Enough, p. 150. 

22. Economics for the Power Age (New York: John Day, 1952), pp. 117-18. 
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Thomas (1927). Russell’s autobiography of 1933, Bare Hands 
and Stone Walls, recorded the same dedication to a democratic 
society that had guided him from the first. In 1933, as always, this 
meant socialism, gradually reached. It was a steady, nonviolent 
faith, expressing itself through membership in groups standing 
for racial harmony and international amity, clemency for the 
criminal, and all forms of social welfare. It rested on an optimism 
so deep that in the dark year of 1933 Russell could be sure the 
world was growing better.2® 

Although a gradualist, he seemed not greatly interested in the 
New Deal, but busied himself with a dozen good causes, prefer¬ 
ring to comfort the casualties of a capitalistic Western world 
while others tended to the revolution. He held membership in 
the Public Ownership League, the International Committee for 
Political Prisoners, the Inter-Racial Commission of the District of 
Columbia, the American League to Abolish Capital Punishment; 
his letters reveal his concern for Ireland, China, and the Phili])- 
pines; they reveal that he kept his union card, and paid his clues, 
to the New York Typographical Union. In his seventies Russell 
was not tired: "Tiredl Greed never tires, nor exploitation, nor 
graft. Next to petty quarreling among reformers and next to their 
tendency to put personal ambition above the goal, the greatest 
asset of exploitation is the weariness of those who assault it. Keep 
on, hold fast, seize every opportunity, despise not the small skir¬ 
mish. . . . You will have the satisfaction of remembering that 
you have never compromised with the slave whips.” 

Another old socialist who never wavered, and a more famous 
one, was Upton Sinclair. They were very much alike, Russell and 
Sinclair, sensitive souls in a continual state of moral outrage 
which they believed demanded the end of the present social sys¬ 
tem. “I don’t know whether anyone will care to examine my 
heart,” Sinclair wrote in his autobiography, “but if they do they 
will find two words there—social justice.” Sinclair narrowly 
naissed the only opportunity offered any of the real radicals to put 
his socialism, such as it was, into practice, when he and EPIC 

*3. RusseU, “An Old Reporter Looks at the Mad-House World,” Scribner’s 

XCIV (October 1933), pp. 225-30. 

24. Typescript, Box 42, Russell MSS, Library of Congress. 

25. The Autobiography of Upton Sinclair (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 
1962), p. 329. 
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almost became the government of California in 1934. And if 
EPIC sounded more like the New Deal than Marx, Sinclair was 
nonetheless not watering down his socialism, but making a mod¬ 
est start on the immediate problem of hunger. 

His socialism, contracted in 1902 through a combination of 
reading and the influence of George D. Herron, persisted through 
.the New Deal as it persists still, and it prevented him from mak¬ 
ing the sort of compromise with the existing system that the New 
Deal represented. “End Poverty in California*' actually marked 
die closest thing to accommodation between Sinclair and Roose¬ 
velt, and after that narrow defeat in the autumn of 1934, Sinclair 
moved back to his demand for a collectivist national solution 
(and back into the Socialist party from the Democratic party).2® 
He was really no more interested than Russell or Dewey or 
Steffens or Nearing in the realities of power, and when the gover¬ 
norship slipped from him, he turned with relief back to writing 
and lecturing. His best years, as a writer at least, were still ahead.^"^ 

Lincoln Steffens left progressivism further behind, and, rare 
among progressives, documented his thought processes elabo¬ 
rately. The lengthy conversion of this wealthy, essentially un¬ 
thinking young American to a sort of death-bed communism was 
told in his celebrated autobiography of 1931, and Steffens, if not 
the first then at least the most famous muckraker, has sometimes 
been taken as a typical progressive reformer whom World War 
and Depression were to drive leftward. Actually, Steffens was 
unique. 

Fresh from the study of ethics in German universities, the 
young Steffens joined the staff of the New York Evening Post in 
1892, unaware of the social tensions around him. The depression 
of the iSpo's, as well as his exposure to New York, soon changed 
that, and in 1902, a member of S. S. McClure's staff, Steffens wrote 

26. Roosevelt seemed cordial to the nominee of the Democratic party of 
California, but the administration did not intervene to help Sinclair. The 
literature on EPIC is extensive; one might start with Sinclair’s The Way 
Out (New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1933), Clarence F. McIntosh, *'Upton 
Sinclair and EPIC,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University of Michigan, 
1955, and Charles E. Larsen, “The EPIC Campaign of 1934,'^ Pacific Historical 
Review XXVII (1958), 127-47. 

27. See J. D. Koemer, “The Last of the Muckrake Men,” Atlantic Quarterly, 
LX (April 1956), 221-33. Sinclair published the first of the popular “Lanny 
Budd” series in 1940. 
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the first "Shame of the Cities” article on St. Louis. It was not long 
before he questioned the efficacy of progressive exposure-and- 
reform methods, and he passed, by stages, from sympathy to so¬ 
cialism (about 1908) to a despair of the essential humanity of the 
American people (the McNamara case, 1911) to an acceptance of 
the need for revolution (Russia, 1917-19) .28 

Progressives, he criticized, had thought that morality would be 
enough, and that reform consisted in putting honest men in 
office. “The political problem,” he concluded in his autobiogra¬ 
phy, “is an economic, an engineering—it is not a moral prob¬ 
lem.”-® The engineering he spoke of must reconstruct the eco¬ 
nomic order as Lenin had done—not piecemeal, but all at once. 
“It was useless,” he wrote, “to fight for the right under our sys¬ 
tem; pettty reforms in politics, wars without victories, were . . . 
heroic but immoral. Either ... [we should] labor to change 
the foundations of society, as the Russians were doing, or go 
along with the resultant civilization we were part of.” 8° “Liberal¬ 
ism,” he summed up, “had been tried and found wanting.” 

This was Steffens in 1931, the muckraker who had come from 
progressive moralism to the acceptance of a revolutionary path to 
a society purged of private property. For a time, in the 1920's, he 
had been sure of the need for revolution but unsure whether the 
way of Mussolini or Lenin was best. By the 1930’s he had em¬ 
braced the Russian way. “Kearst’s class will not do,” he wrote 
from California: “I don’t know much about the workers, but I 
am for the lower class way, not the upper class way.” 

As he shifted toward communism, Steffens dropped the earlier 
reliance on intelligence and engineering, which he had shared for 

28. The best account of the various stages in his political attitudes, barring 
the autobiography itself, is probably Granville Hicks, “Idncoln Steffens: Me 
Covered the Future/' Commentary, XIII (February 1952), 147-57. See also 
Irving Cheslaw, “An Intellectual Biography of Lincoln Steffens/' unpublished 
Ph.D. dissertation, Columbia University, 1952, and Christopher Lasch, 'The 
New Radicalism in America (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1965). 

29. The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens (New York: Harcourt, Hrace, 
1931), II, p. 567. Steffens was certainly not alone in his eventual disdain for 
the “replace bad men with good" methods of most reformers; Fred Howe and 
Brand Whitlock, to mention only two, preceded him in this. What made him 
unique was the post-progressive direction of his thought. 

30. Ibid. p. 802. 

51. Ibid. p. 831. 

32. Lincoln Steffens, Lincoln Steffens Speaking (New York: Harcourt, Brace,. 

1936), pp. 174-5. 
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a time with Dewey, and called simply for action. “Now is not the 
tim^ for the open mind,'* he wrote from Carmel in the 1930's; 
*‘ISrow is the age of decision." And when action supplanted in¬ 
decision, it would not come from the “nice people" nor from the 
old-time liberals (like himself), but from “the workers" and “the 
young." 

Putting aside, then, the useless good intentions of middle-class 
reformers and the faith, out of Dewey and Veblen, in classless 
social engineers, Steffens happily prophesied, and stepped aside 
foT;^ the “wave of the future." He never officially joined the Com¬ 
munist party, and refused to run for the Senate in California as a 
communist, pleading that as an ex-liberal he could never adjust 
to the new age. The job was for the young (his son Peter, he 
hoped) and the proletarian. Of course, he was getting old, was in 
finaxicial difficulties, and suffered a stroke in 1934. But, even had 
his health been good, Steffens had dealt himself out, and the fruit 
of a lifetime of study of American life had led him to a trium¬ 
phant, passive vigil for the destruction of the old America and the 
coming of the new order. In what amounted to his final commen¬ 
tary upon the liberal reform effort, of which Franklin Roosevelt 
was, for him, only a meek and “amusing" extension, Steffens re¬ 
called that Jane Addams led “a beautiful life . - . that failed, 
because it can't be done that way." 

Progressivism, in Steffens, admitted defeat and pretended to 
like it. Yet to the end he was capable of the old indignation— 
over Tom Mooney's jail term, for example—and the moralist in 
him was not quite exorcised by all the talk about the inevitable, 
all-correcting cataclysm to come. At the arrest of Caroline Decker 
in 1934, after she had organized the migrant workers in the San 
Joaquin Valley, Steffens wrote to Louis O'Neal: “I wish I could 
call on you some day in your office, close the door, and not say a 
word; just laugh, and laugh and laugh—^and cry. Yours solemnly, 
Lincoln Steffens." 

These five men had in common that passion for social Justice 
sufficiently strong, when sufficiently frustrated, to drive them all 
to the advocacy of a new social system. All favored broad state 

33- Ibid. p. 302. 

34. Ibid. p. 227- 

35. Lincoln Steffens to Louis O’Neal, July 27, 1934, Steffens MSS, Columbia 
University. 
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actioii on behalf of—and in SteflPens' case, by—the lower eco¬ 
nomic orders, and all believed that nothing really satisfactory 
could be done without the overthrow, gradual or otherwise, of 
the existing proit system. They were all committed to anti-capi- 
talistic alternatives before the Great Depression: Dewey by late 
1928, Nearing at the onset of World War I, Russell by 1908, Sin¬ 
clair as early as 1902, and Steffens by about 1919- None would be 
woc«d from a revolutionary ideology by the liberal program of 
Franklin Roosevelt. Finally, four of the five were signers of the 
'"Cair* which led to the foimdation of the NAACP in 1909. The 
protet, then as later, was for those on the bottom.^® 


Why did these men follow the spirit of reform until it culminated 
in such deep radicalism that capitalism itself must be replaced, 
and New’ Deal liberalism seemed hypocritically niggardly? What 
explains their radicalism while the great majority of progressive 
reformers, accepting the profit system, either favored Roosevelt's 
efforts to heal the profit system or—in greater numbers—^wished 
the system left substantially alone? The answer, if the historical 
record provides any at all, must lie in some combination of per¬ 
sonality with life circumstances—^family background, education, 
m>nomic situation, drily experience. 

They derived from a variety of class backgrounds: Dewey and 
Rus^U came of the comfortable middle class, Sinclair of ruined 
gentility. Nearing was bom to a minor Pennsylvania lumber 
magnate and Steffens to a prosperous Sacramento merchant. Each 
home was traritional: pious, hard-working, encouraging the off¬ 
spring to ambition and education. In no case did the home life 
presmt, as^it <hd for example in the case of Edgar Lee Masters, 
the dismptive influence of a radical or eccentric parent.^! In three 
cases, the upbringing wras rural; Nearing was raised in both Mor¬ 
ris Run and Philadelphia, and Sinclair entirely in cities (Balti¬ 
more and New York), It is hard to di,scem in the family or rearing 
drcumstances of these men any common element that accounts 
for the difficult and uncomfortable political course each was to 
adopt 

36. 'rae agiiers were Bew^, Ras^I!, Sinclair, and Steffens. 

p. Smdair iiad an alcoholic faAer, bnt his mother, who raised him, seems 

to have ban thorcmg^ly average in behavior and values. 
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. varied widely in age, in sectional origin, zmd in educa¬ 

tional back.ground.®8 in religion, all were bom to Protestant par- 


38. Dewey was born in 1859; Nearing in 1883; Russell in i860: 
Sinclair in 1878; SteflEens in 1866. Dewey was a New Englander, 
Nearing a Pennsylvanian, Russell an Iowan, Sinclair an East- 
ern seaboard product, Steffens a Californian. Dewey studied 
pliilosophy. Nearing economics, Russell law, Steffens political 
economy and ethics, and Sinclair literature. Four of the five did 
graduate work and received graduate degrees. None of them, 
however, was propelled into the progressive movement by 
graduate study, at least not direcdy; all became progressives 
after student years, and this reduces (although it does not elim¬ 
inate) tbe importance of formal study as a reform catalyst. As 
Nearing put it in a letter to the author (March 15, 1966), 
took a major in economics and a Ph.D. in the subject without 
even having heard the names of Marx and Engels pronounced 
in a class room.'" At any rate, for the entire sample, graduate 
study was undertaken as often by those later to be quite con¬ 
servative as by the radicals, and does not appear in itself to 
have had any predictable bearing upon the formation of politi¬ 
cal attitude. 


ents, all but Steffens to parents of conspicious piety. None per¬ 
sisted^ in tbe Christian faith beyond early manhood, but the 
principles of Jesus seem to have played some part in the reform 
orientation of at least two of them. Still, other progressives were 
driven by morality derived from Christian upbringing or mature 
faith, and these ethical imperatives rarely required the degree of 
radicalism they came to. It does not appear that in rearing, reli¬ 
gion, education or economic class, taken alone, we shall discover a 
principle source of their radicalism. 

Yet in the circumstances of their early manhood there are cer¬ 
tain common and suggestive features. In occupation, all were 
writers and intellectuals, with no real connection with business 
life or the conservative influences of legal-business ties. All, by 
force of career, thought deeply and introspectively about their 
own values and the society that surrounded them. Of couise, this 
is true of most academicians and writers, and we have already 
seen that the muckrakers tended to be more conservative as the 
years went by than many other groups. Still, the importance of a 
standing opportunity, enforced by career, to observe society, and 
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the professional requirement to pass occasional judgment on it, is 
undeniable for this group of radicals.^^ 

39- For Dewey, writing and thinking could easily have taken 
the form of an escape into metaphysics, and since his profes¬ 
sional concerns were unexpectedly mundane in their locus, we 
shall need more in his case than the effect of a career in aca¬ 
demic philosophy. 

There remains one common circumstance that helps to account 
for why these men were so implacable. It was not necessary to 
come into contact with urban areas in order to become a progres¬ 
sive, since men like Arthur Capper and William Allen White did 
it from a small-town base. But it is abundantly clear that the city, 
containing as it did the most graphic evidence of the loss of secu¬ 
rity and dignity among those forced to live under urban condi¬ 
tions by the old individualistic philosophy, had a hand in driving 
some progressives to the more radical forms of social reconstruc¬ 
tion and collective protest. 

It was not enough merely to live and work in the city, of course. 
Lawyers like Henry Stimson, Amos Pinchot, and Charles Evans 
Hughes had dovmtown (New York) offices. The factor most likely 
to disrupt Good Government reformism was contact with the 
soiled mass. That contact came to social workers and settlement 
people; it came to reporters, or many of them; it came to social 
gospel ministers who refused to move their churches out with the 
fleeing middle class. And such contact was patent in the early 
careers and continuing interests of Dewey (at Hull House, and in 
Chicago generally), of Nearing (who plunged into social work in 
Philadelphia before he was out of his teens), of Russell (on New 
York's East Side, and later in Minneapolis and Detroit), of Sin¬ 
clair (from Chicago packing house workers to the migrant pickers 
of California), and of Steffens (who worked the wards of the big 
cities as a young reporter, who watched a part of the Russian 
Revolution, and whose friends in his old age were the radicals 
involved in the Mooney case and the San Francisco strike). New 
York City, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Denver, Milwaukee, 
these were the breeding grounds of those remorseless forms of 
radicalism which wnuld allow no separate peace until the unseen 
poor tvere included in the substance of the American dream. 

^ A sample of five is poor material for these hesitant generaliza¬ 
tions, and I have checked them by drawing up a list of those 
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surviving progressives who seemed to take up a consistently radi¬ 
cal position in the 1930’s (as they had, in all cases, since the be¬ 
ginning of their reform participation). Such a list includes many 
who settled for the New Deal, but who pushed Roosevelt to do 
more in the areas of social welfare and redistribution of power. 
The list includes the five radicals above, plus Herbert Seely Bige¬ 
low, Senator Costigan, Max Eastman, John Haynes Holmes, 
Frederic Howe, Paul Kellogg, Bishop McConnell, Mary Simkho- 
vitch, Oswald Garrison Villard, Lillian Wald, Stephen S. Wise, 
and one who died in 1935 and has been excluded before, Jane 
Addams.^^^ It is a group of seventeen. They were both well and 

40. Others might be added, but either the information on 
them was inadequate or I simply decided that, in any group of 
Left radicals, they were borderline: John B. Andrews and Irene 
Osgood Andrews of the American Association of Labor Legis¬ 
lation, George Norris, Homer Folks, Owen Lovejoy, and one or 
two others. I think the list above, if not perfectly inclusive, is at 
least defensible as it stands. 

badly off economically, rural as well as urban in origin, religious 
and agnostic, poorly and well educated. But the common fea¬ 
tures, suggested by the five most radical, are there for the larger 
group: city slums encountered early, work in urban areas be^n 
early and continued, and, in most cases, a conspicuous dedication 
to the ethical if not the theological teachings of Christianity. A 
strong ethical orientation acquired as a child, fanned to deep in¬ 
dignation by steady exposure to New York, Chicago, Philadel¬ 
phia, Denver—these seem to be the principal ingredients in the 
formation of Left-progressivism.^^ 

41 - Presumably, to the sociology of individual life there must 
be added the appropriate cast of personality before a radical is 
made. The materials for such a study exist in too few cases, and 
for this reason, as well as lack of training, I have made no 
attempt to work into this area. The two most obvious charac¬ 
teristics involved would seem to be sensitivity (a sort of empa¬ 
thy quotient) and a tendency to gravitate to an extreme posi¬ 
tion in search of the security afforded by a social viewpoint 
which answered all questions. Evidence of the first is abundant 
among reformers, although we cannot explain how it came to 
be implanted in some people rather than in others. Evidence 
of the second exists in the cases of men like Max Eastman, 
Joseph M. Patterson, Spargo, and Steffens, who were sure to be 
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on one extreme or the other of the political sptJc trinn, but; who 
apparently could not bear the Center. Granville Micks tri(!d to 
explain Steffens*s career in terms of this retjuiremeru for cer¬ 
tainty; naturally, he does not explain or atteni])t to explain 
why Steffens was cursed with that need. Sec Micks, "'Lincoln 
Steffens: He Covered the Future/' Commentary, XIO (Febru¬ 
ary 1952), 147.57. 

The combination of contact with urban poverty and strong 
Christian or other ethical orientation shows up in fifteen of the 
seventeen cases.^2 of the entire sample of 168, I would estimate 

42. Neither Edward Costigan nor Oswald Garrison Villard had 
an early or very extensive contact with urban poverty. Villard's 
sentiments, of course, did not remain on the Left after about 
1937. Costigan's development into a strong liberal is, at least 
for me, enigmatic. 

that only twelve more instances of this combination exist, and this 
group leans to the Left. Of them, five were favorably disposed to 
the New Deal (John R. Commons, Raymond Fosdick, Ben Lind¬ 
sey, Charles Stelzle, and Peter Witt), only Robert Hunter was 
opposed, and the others (Raymond Robins, Lee Beattie, William 
Adams Brown, Harris Cooley, Edward Devine, and William 
English Walling) could not be categorized with any certainty. 
Admittedly, this combination did not always result in New Deal 
or Left-of-New Deal sympathies, nor were such sympathies lim¬ 
ited to those whose backgrounds show these features. All I am 
arguing here is that this cluster of factors, based on this sample of 
progressives, is more prominently associated with strong Le£t-of- 
Center political sentiment than any other factor or factors that 
have come to my attention. 

IV 

These radicals wrote almost nothing, and apparently thought as 
little, about Roosevelt's New Deal. Unlike most other old pro¬ 
gressives, the five on the Left who entirely rejected the New Deal 
did not laboriously indict it on progressive principles, but dis¬ 
missed it along with the entire liberal outlook (unless they re¬ 
defined “liberal," as Dewey did) as a hopeless attempt to save the 
going system. All five had come to this view before the years of 
F.D.R., and it followed that they paid little attention as the New 
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Deal engaged in strenuous and sometimes contradictory efforts to 
hold the profit system together- 

Committed as they were to radical change, it might seem that 
they would have resented the New Deal as an objectionable 
delay, a futile (perhaps even Fascist) holding action. This was 
not the case. There is nowhere in their writing the sort of angry 
attack upon the President and his work so frequently heard on 
the Right, or among those in transit to the Right.^*^ They did not 

43. Men like George Creel, Hiram Johnson, and Burton K. 
Wheeler* were by 1937 midway between a noisy progressivism 
and a noisy reaction, and abused Roosevelt as being a potential 
dictator so effectively that F.D.R. must have longed for the crit¬ 
icism of standpat conservatives. 

take the New Deal seriously, either as promising improvement or 
as delaying it. Dewey thought it “half-hearted,” Sidney Hook re¬ 
ports, and Steffens was “amused” at the picture of a President 
capitalism while the capitalists themselves fought 
him off; but none of them spent much mental or verbal energy on 
the New DeaL^ 

When they attacked, they attacked the profit system; when they 
analyzed American society, it was in quite general terms; when 
they spoke up, it was to make the clear, high call for social justice, 
and almost never to make a close inspection of a New Deal agency 
or law. Finally, they no longer spoke as progressives, but as radi¬ 
cals who had started as progressives and followed mind and con¬ 
science until they were no longer friends to the American system. 

V 

There thus turned up far to the Left of the New Deal a handful 
of old progressives on every issue more radical than the adminis¬ 
tration. As much as these five differed from all the others, in one 
important respect their attitude toward the New Deal reflects a 
desire for intellectual clarity shared by the great majority of pro¬ 
gressives of Right or Left. Many progressives on the Right had 
criticized the New Deal for confusion, for inconsistency passing 
for a principle, for carelessness with the Constitution and the in¬ 
centive system—in other words, for the pragmatic attitude that 

44. Sidney Hook, John Dewey: An Intellectual Portrait (New York: John 
i^^y* * 959 )» P Steffens, Lincoln Steffens Speaking, p. 961. 
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many liave seen as tlie overriding virtue of the New Deal. But 
most progressives were deeply attached to ideas, and they wished 
always for a clear and logical understanding between government 
and citizen of the political aims and specific courses of action of 
public authority. The New Deal went forward on trust in a char¬ 
ismatic leader, making little effort to conceal its confusion and 
changes of mind. It was a sort of intellectual log-rolling contest, 
and, in its novel and opportunistic course, it spun too fast for 
these who held and clierished fixed opinions. 

As it spun too fast for some progressives and rolled them to the 
Right, so its opportunism and intellectual inconclusiveness drove 
a fevr to the far Left. But those on the twro political extremes 
shared a devotion to doctrine, to some sort of firm position 
arrived at by hard, disciplined thought. The five radical progres¬ 
sives watched the Newr Deal avoid clear choices, and they knew 
that courses not clarified and never long persisted in would not 
take America far from her current arrangements. 

They were fiexible, of course, in many tilings. Charles Edw^ard 
Russell’s irreverent remarks on the Constitution are a good exam¬ 
ple: *‘How would it be possible for the Blessed and Revered Fa¬ 
thers of 17S9 to have hit upon the last word in government and 
political institutions when they missed out on everything else? 
\Vhx should their ideas about government be any more sacred 
than their ideas about anaesthetics or artificial light and heat? 
. . . They just groped and stumbled.'* Steffens, even as his out¬ 
look haidened into Ivlarxism, wrote, 

"‘I teach my child . . . 

That noihing is done, finally and right. 

That nothing is known, positively and completely.” 

As for Sinclair, his open-mindedness where radicalism w^as con¬ 
cerned rivaled that of Horace Greeley; Ms taste in schemes was 
eclectic, so long as the schemes were radical. Sinclair may have 
been a socialist, but his socialism was of the gradualist variety, 
tactically unstructured. He found time to establish a communist 
society at Helicon Hall in New Jersey, to go on diet fads, and to 
live in the Single Tax community at Fairliope, Alabama. EPIC 
itself, so narrowly defeated and so spectacularly feared, involved 

45 * l^rom a diaft of an article in Real America, dated Febmarv* 14*^6 (p. 2o\. 

Russell MSS, J / 

46. LiT2rom Steffens Speakings p. 14^. 
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only the grafting of a few “production for use” facilities upon a 
capitalistic trunk which Sinclair proposed to leave, at least for the 
moment, untouched. He even filed for governor as a Democrat, 
since the Socialists had no chance. 

Yet while they were impatient of inherited truth and prag¬ 
matists in small things, they were ideologues in political attitude, 
ready to oppose the New Deal patchwork with the demands of in¬ 
flexible tlieory. In this resides the kinship between Dewey and 
George Record, between Steffens and James A. Reed; when the 
core of things was reached, abstractions mattered most. For these 
radicals, the showy experiments of Franklin Roosevelt were not 
pragmatism at all, but fatal carelessness with ideas. Members of 
the progressive generation despite their longevity and tlie intellec¬ 
tual migrations of later years, tliey found the only guide for po¬ 
litical action to be clear thinking: first the selection of goals, and 
then the means appropriate for realizing them. First one sorts out 
matters intellectually, and then one goes ahead. 

But the New Deal followed the Napoleonic directive, “ora s'en- 
gage et puis on voit/" reversing the priorities. And whatever such 
a method might be called, it was not, in the eyes of Dewey him¬ 
self, pragmatism as he used that term: “Experimental method is 
not just messing around nor doing a little of this and a little of 
that in the hope that things will improve. Just as in the physical 
sciences, it implies a coherent body of ideas, a theory, that gives 
direction to effort.'' Thus Dewey, and the others who favored 
more thorough measures, rejected the New Deal for some of the 
same reasons as those who voted for Landon: there was little to 
hope for, and perhaps much to fear, in a political whirlwind 
without fixed and stated aims and methods. The old progressives, 
fond of logical thought, wanted their ideas clear and any neces¬ 
sary action impeccably in line with those ideas. 

Villard spoke for both the Right and the Left, in a way, when 
he told Steffens that Roosevelt asked the Cabinet if they could see 
“where we are going,” and when none could answer, said: “No, 
no, you are too busy, but I, who have time and the duty to look 
around and see ahead—I don't see either.''^^ And whether it ever 

47. John Dewey, “The Future of Liberalism,^ School and Society, XLI (Janu¬ 
ary ig, 1935), 75. 

48. Reported by Steffens in a letter to Frederic Howe, May 11, 1934; foxmd 
in EUa Winter and Granville Hicks (eds.). The Letters of Lincoln Steffens, 
1920-^6 (New York; Harcourt, Brace, 1938), vol. II, p. 985. 
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happened or not, ViUard mefuUy cited it as the flaw of New Deal 
litirahsm which sent so many old reformers off to the Right and 
the Left in search of a more predictable vehicle of salvation m 
America’s most risky decade. 




Farewell to Reform; The Transfiguration 
of the Progressive Impulse 


The truth is, we are all caught in a great economic system 
which is heartless. 

WOODROW WILSON 


Progressivism played out sometime between the three-way elec¬ 
tion of 1912 and the onset of World War I, for reasons that are 
not entirely clear. But we now know that progressive groups had 
a substantial if harrassed survival throughout the 1920's, that at 
least some of the reformers retained a faith in progress through 
politics. The 1930's, of course, provided a climate that excited the 
interests of reformers old and new and made politics again the art 
of the possible. Whether the old progressive hailed or hated the 
New Deal, it was at least true that he was again absorbed in poli¬ 
tics and national affairs, and it was natural that he should be. 
Progressives believed that political effort and active citizenship 
mattered—^both to society at large, and to the keeping of one's 
own conscience. But in the 1930's a significant number of these 
progressives had resigned from reform entirely—they no longer 
cared about events outside a narrowly personal orbit. 

Most progressives, of course, did not return to reform after 
World War I, but this as often as not was less a deliberate dis¬ 
avowal of the old goals than the sad recognition that no one was 
interested. By 1933, most of those who survived were glad that 
reform was in the air again, were ready to pay close attention to 
public affairs and to sympathize, if not to act, in the old causes. 
But there was a small group that had given up long ago, and 
there was to be no luring them back.^ When we know why they 

1. Of 168 survivors, 105 were interested enough in the New 
Deal to declare themselves for or against, some many times. 
Many of those in the ‘*No (or Insufficient) Data'' category were 
interested and even active, but I could not be sure of their 
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position. Owen R. Lovejoy, for example, was active on the Na¬ 
tional Child Labor Committee, and Irene Osgood Andrews was 
almost certainly as active as her husband in the^ fight for wel¬ 
fare legislation. All ten of those in the category "Other”—Ash- 
urst. Baker, Brandeis, Eastman, Owen, Poole, Robins, TarbeU, 
Tumulty, and ViUard—were interested, often deeply, in the po¬ 
litical issues of the hour. Illness excluded, it was a rare progres¬ 
sive who was not; the exceptions were as conspicuous as 
sleepers in an audience. They were Samuel Hopkins Adams, 
Winston Churchill, Charles R. Crane, William J. Ghent, Wil¬ 
liam H. Hatton, Hutchins Hapgood, Henry French Hollis, 
Samuel Merwin, Walter Sachs, and Marie Van Vorst. Others 
who expressed preferences but were nearly as vnthdrawn were 
Burton Hendrick, Wallace Irwin, Reginald Wright Kaiiffman, 

Fflgar Lee Masters, and Carl Vrooman. I shaB occasionally 
refer to them in this chapter, and to Brand Whitlock and Fre¬ 
mont Older*, men who are not a part of the i68 but who were 
well-known progressives. 

dropped out, and what sort of people they were, we leam a great 
deal about the points of strain, the sectors of greatest disillusion¬ 
ment, within prc^essivism. Since they said nothing about tlie 
New Deal they enlighten us in only one way about it; not even 
that great opportunity for social change was able to draw all tire 
old reformers back from their private pursuits to even a pro 
forma support or enmity. 


II 

For the ten progr^siv^ who seem most clearly to have ^ept 
strictly to private concerns, the point of disillusionment amv'^-ed 
at varying times.^ We have from men like Frederic Howe (in 
Confessions of a Reformef) and Charles Edward Russell (in -Bare 
Hands and Stone Walls) recapitulations of the burdens on tiiose 
who yearned, and worked, to improve America. ^But most^pro=gir«- 
sives gave very little explanation for the decision to quit. From 
the pattern of those private activities that lured them away, it is 

2. For Sanniel Hopkins Adams, the mid-i92o’s; for Churchill, about 1916, 
for Crane, sometime after 1912: for Ghent, about 1926; for Hatton, igiGy for 
Hutchins Hapgood, between 1914 and the end of the war; for ^HoUis,^ it 
coincided with a move to France sometime in the 1920’s; for Merwin, liiixing 
or just after the war; for Walter Sachs, before the war; for Marie Van Voxst, 
the emigration to Rome in 1916 seems to mark the break. 
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possibk to get a good idea of what sort of people they were, and 
what the costs of progressivism had been. 

William H. Hatton, in his littered oflSce in an upper Wisconsin 
town, represents an extreme example of what was to claim the en- 
^gies of many progressives when tliey were through with reform. 
Hatton Uirned abruptly from progressive pohtical activities in 
VVisconsin to the amassing of wealth in the lumber business, and 
the contrast between his years as a state senator and the miserly 
years in his New London (Wisconsin) office marks him off in 
degree, but not in kind, from many who turned entirely to pri- 
Sachs, who had served briefly as Treasurer 
of the NAAGP (he was one of five founders), followed the same 
track back into the full-time making of money. Neither made 
public explanation, and of course there was no need to explain. 
The impulse that sent them out into the reform orbit had simply 
played out, and they went back to private life, opting, as some¬ 
one said of Donald Richberg's return to law practice in the 1920’s 
“for the flesh pots after a life with the crack pots.” The return to 
personal career of Hatton and Sachs, and others like Newton 
Baker and A. Mitchell Palmer, constitutes a primary reason for 
the termination of the cycle of progressive reform. 

We know even less about why they left reform than about their 
original decisions to become reformers, in most cases. We only 
know that sometime after 1912 the falling away began, with re¬ 
formers returning to career and wealth and family, appearing at 
no meetings, writing no exposes, adding their names to few if any 
letterhpds during the years that followed the war. For a few, the 
attractions of private gratifications must have been matched by a 
sudden and strong disillusionment, for not even the revival of 
reform under F.D.R. could draw so much as a public statement or 
a letter to an editor. Progressivism, when it infected the business¬ 
man or the lawyer who had the potential for a lucrative career, 
tended to have a short life. 

Perhaps the second most-traveled exit from reform was into 
writing. The muckrakers, especially, went from jobs with Mc¬ 
Clure's and Collier's into free-lance writing, or jobs with the Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post or the Reader's Digest. As public tastes 
changed, ex-muckrakers turned without complaint to the produc- 

3. For Hatton's career, see the obituary, Milwaukee Journal^. April 22 and 24, 
1940. 
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tion of irniooious romances. Hutchins Hapgood, whose early arti¬ 
cles revealing the imenviable lot of the American laborer demon¬ 
strated his own deep sympathies with the underdog, withdrew 
after the war into writing, acting, travel, and a grimly successful 
debauchery.^ Samuel Merlin left journalism in order to have 
time for the Flayer's Club on Gramercy Park, his playhouse at 
Concord, and some light writing for the Saturday Evening Post,^ 
Samuel Hopkins Adams, whose exposures of patent medicine had 
done so much toward the passage of the Pure Food and Drug law 
of 1906, turned out novels, short stories on crabbing and conquer¬ 
ing old age (again, for the Saturday Evening Post), and biogra¬ 
phies of Alexander Woolcott, Daniel Webster, and Warren Hard¬ 
ing. 

Adams's interests bridged the fiction that served some and the 
historical investigation that engaged others. He wrote steadily 
until Ms death in 1958, and Ms novel Revelry (1926) was really 
the last to utilize a current social theme. Adams was through with 
exposure, and combined fiction with Mstory in an effective dou¬ 
ble retreat from present concerns. Many of Ms novels have an 
historical setting, often the Erie Canal country of his early life, 
and tMs, combined with the two forays into biography, consti¬ 
tuted insulation from the siren call of public service through re- 
|K>rting that had attached him and so many others to reform 
journalism. 

History, without the fiction, occupied several others. William 
James Ghent gave up on reform about 1926, and devoted himself 
to the hMtOTj of the American West. He became something of an 
expert, preparing some 175 sketches on Westerners and others for 
the Diciiomiry of American Biography. “I have pretty well been 
squeezed out of the field of social politics by the turn wMch 
affairs have taken,” he wrote to an old colleague in the Public 
OmmersMp League in 1930, “and have become so absorbed in the 
Mstory of past time (particularly of the frontier) that I can give 
little attention to what is going on.”® He must have expressed a 

4. See Hutcliiiis Hapgood, A Victorian in the Modem World (New York: 
Haicoiirt, Brace, 1939). Hutdiins, who thought the years 1924-39 largely 
**a blank/* hints in Ms autoblc^raphy that his sympathies—when he could 
raise them—^were still with the lalx)r movement. See also Mabel Bodge 
Luhan, Intimate Memories (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1936), pp. 45-57. 

5. See obituary. The New York Times, October 18,1936. 

i. William J. Ghent to Carl D. Thom|^an, September 11, 1930, Container 7, 
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similar sentiment to Gustavus Myers six years later, for Myers's 
reply came back: “Do not think that a waning interest in various 
things is peculiar to you: many of us experience it; but is it not 
because we no longer look upon certain matters with the great 
and exciting importance we once attached to them? We see that it 
is no longer worth while getting stirred up, and if there is any 
stirring up necessary, let the young generation (which has the 
necessary energy and shall I say illusions?) work itself up into 
agitation.” 

Ghent, writing his sketches of nineteenth- and early twentieth- 
century reformers; Samuel Hopkins Adams writing his biogra¬ 
phies of Woolcott or Webster; Edgar Lee Masters writing a biog¬ 
raphy of Lincoln®; Burton J, Hendrick doing his study of the 
Confederacy and a biography of Lee; Brand Whitlook attempt¬ 
ing a biography of Jefferson; these were tasks repeated many 
times as old reformers turned resolutely away from the intracta¬ 
ble present. That so many of them selected American historical 
themes interprets itself: the old reformer, disillusioned with the 
projects and goals of earlier days, feeling the American future to 
be a thing somewhat out of control, turns in search of reorienta¬ 
tion to the usable past.^ 

The choice of biographical writing can hardly be construed 
any other w^ay. Edgar Lee Masters on Stephen Douglas, Will 
Irwin on Hoover, Ray Stannard Baker on Wilson, Ida Tarbell on 
Lincoln, to mention only a few, resurrected political figures 
w^hose principles were both undoubted and currently appealing; 
w^hose conservatism was unquestioned, yet whose basic humanity 
w^as never in doubt; and who lived and died in times of crisis 
when the American system was threatened.^^ Ida Tarbell ex- 


Ghent MSS, Library of Congress. On Ghent, see Harold S. Smith, ^‘William 
James Ghent: Reformer and Historian,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. 
University of Wisconsin, 1957- 

7. Gustavus Myers to Ghent, January 22, 1936, Container 5, Ghent MSS. 

8. Masters's turn to history, biography, and poetiy% almost all of them 
reminiscent of the southern Illinois country where he was raised, is per¬ 
ceptively examined in Lois T. Hartley, “Edgar Lee Masters—Biographer and 
Historian,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, LIV (Winter 
1961), 1-56. 

9. The "‘wave of remembrance” that set in during the 1930's had a wide 
effect, and is discussed in Alfred Kazin, On Native Grounds (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 194s), chap. 15. 
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10. Or, like Oswald Garrison Villard, they wrote a life of a 
steady reformer like Wendell Phillips, who somehow found his 
way through the difficulties of a turbulent period when new 
circuinstances made the old approaches inapplicable. “I am de¬ 
liberately beginning a Life of Wendell Phillips to go along 
with my John Brown, to seek escape from what is happening 
and to refresh my soul with another study of the finest and 
most successful group of Americans who ever lived.'* (Villard 
to John Haynes Holmes, June 27, 1940; Villard MSS, Harvard 
University.) 

pressed as well as anyone the function of the biographical subject 
when she wrote, “My chief consolation in what I looked on as the 
manhandling of democratic ideals and processes in all ranks of 
society, public and private, was Abraham Lincoln. ... He had 
won the biggest battle for freedom we have yet had to fight. He 
had done it by . . . squaring his conduct always with what he 
believed to be Just, moral principles. . . . Feeling as I did and 
do about him, I have kept him always on my workbench. . . . 
The result has been five books, . . . and a continuous stream 
of articles, long and short.''^^ 

Others, unaware of the irony, chose to write laudatory biogra¬ 
phies of the very businessmen whose antagonists they had been in 
the great days of revolt. Judson C. Welliver worked on a biog¬ 
raphy of George Pullman. Ida Tarbell wrote biographies of 
Judge Gary and Owen D. Young, and a little book {New Ideals 
in Business^ 1916) hailing the arrival of the socially responsible 
“new employer.'* Burton Hendrick wrote a biography of Carne¬ 
gie, and his indulgent The Age of Big Business in two volumes 
(1919-21) was fimshed before Wilson left office. Whatever the 
form, whether it be fiction, history, biography, drama, poetry, or 
some combination of them, writing occupied many of those who 
did not return to social concerns even under the stimulus of the 
New Deal. 

Other areas invited the tired progressive. Winston Churchill 
and Carl Vrooman turned to religion—the novelist to a mysticism 
engendered and encouraged by sickness, the agriculturalist to a last 
wistful faith in the Oxford Movement.^ A few found sufficient 

1 1. Ail In the Day's Work, p. 385. 

12. A pair of good doctoral dissertations provide us insight into these lesser 
known progressives. See Warren I. Titus, ^‘Winston Churchill: American—a 
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escape in travel—even, in some cases, in expatriation. Henry 
French Hollis left the Senate in 1919, where he had been a 
staunch Wilson man, and lived until his death in Paris. Marie 
Van Vorst, who wrote The Woman Who Toils in 1903, retired 
from the study of the ills of industrial society, removed to Italy, 
and eventually completed forty novels in her Florence home. 
Charles R. Crane had always spent much time abroad, and the 
1930's found him either occupied with European travel, or en¬ 
grossed in date farming at Palm Springs. *Tt looked like valuable 
' wrote to his son in 1933, describing his days of reform 
activity, “but nothing really has been accomplished. . . . The 
gist of the thing is this—^where there is money to be made or 
power to be acquired, a little amateur organization, with a short 
life . . . cannot hold out against the persistent drive of more vi¬ 
tally interested forces. This all leads me to say that you must not 
spend too much of your life and strength trying to save the world 
because it is in the first place pretty far gone and in the next place 
it is not at all interested in being saved." ^nd to McAdoo, in 
1936, “I have definitely retired from any ideas about politics. 

. . . There are many things going on which, to us old-fashioned 
people, are troublesome and not understandable. . . . However, 
I myself am only really interested in date growing"—a pursuit 
Crane recommended “when you are looking around for some¬ 
thing peaceful and stable and want to get out of a world which is 
apparently so meaningless and for which we have no systems of 
weights and measures to go by, all the old ones having been 
thrown on the scrap heap."^-^ 

Brand Whitlock rested at Cannes, writing a little. Scott Near¬ 
ing shut himself away, the Vermont hills offering retreat enough. 
Whatever the form of escape, whether into the struggle for eco¬ 
nomic security or a life of pleasure, fiction or history, Europe 
or the American hinterland, old progressives in surprising num¬ 
bers could not be lured from them by the return of reform hopes 
under Franklin Roosevelt.^® 

Critical Biography,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. New York University, 
i 957 > Paulson, “The Vrooman Brothers and the American Reform 

Tradition,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. Harvard University, 1962. 

13. Charles R. Crane to John O. Crane, December 15, 1933, Crane MSS, 
Institute of Current World Affairs, New York. 

14. Crane to William G. McAdoo, February 25, 1936, Crane MSS. 

15. Lincoln Steffens chided Ray Stannard Baker for escaping to the woods 
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III 

The decision of many individuals, taken at about the same time, 
to limit or stop their efforts at social improvement, is perhaps the 
most interesting problem associated with progressivism. Along 
with the problem of the origin of the movement, the question of 
the nature and timing of its termination goes to the heart of the 
inner aspirations and working experience of the progressive effort. 

We have a number of theories about the decline of progressiv¬ 
ism, all of them familiar by now. Arthur Schlesinger and Charles 
Forcey see cycles in American reform, and argue that progressiv¬ 
ism simply played out when it had run its chronological course. 
Other historians, more interested in what impels the pendulum 
than in measuring its arc, have pointed to World War I especially, 
with its double effect of disillusionment and the siphoning off of 
moral energies. Richard Hofstadter, among others, has argued 
that the progressive impulse was redirected toward immigration 
restriction, prohibition, and similar defensive mechanisms after 
the war, thus in a way disguising and eventually transforming 
itself. Arthur Link, in an article on the end of progressivism, ar¬ 
ranged a number of these views in a persuasive synthesis, pointing 
especially to problems of leadership, cohesion among reform- 
minded groups, and the inadequacies of the original progressive 
program.^® 

to write the David Grayson book, Adventures In Contentment; Baker then 
chided Steffens for escaping into dogma! An exchange of remarks reported 
by Baker in his Notebook, entry for December 18, 1939; Notebook 54, Baker 
MSS. 

16. See A. M. Schlesinger, in Paths to the Present (New York: Macmillan, 
i§49), pp. 77-92; Charles B. Forcey, Crossroads of Liberalism (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1961); Richard Hofstadter, The Age of Reform 
(New York: Alfr^ A. Knopf, 1955); Arthur Link, ‘'What Happened to the 
Prcgressive Movement in the 1920’s?”', American Historical Revieu\ LXIV 
(July 1959), 833-51. Other studies bearing upon the problem of the survival 
of reform in the postwar years are Paul U. Carter, Decline and Revival of 
the Social Gospel: Social and Political Liberalism in American Protestant 
Churches, (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1954); Clarke Chambers, 

Seedtime of Reform; Robert M. Miller, American Protestantism and Social 
Issues, jpip-yp (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1958), 
esp. pp. 44-48; George Mowry, The California Progressives (Berkeley: Uni- 
veraty of California Pre^, 1951), chap. 11; Herbert F. Margulies, “Recent 
Opinion on the Decline of the Progressive Movement,” Mid-America, XLV 
(October 1963), 250-^. 
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But we have primary evidence bearing on the problem. The 
great majority of progressives dropped out between 1912 and 
1919, the degree of residual involvement ranging from a nostalgic 
support for La Follette in 1924 or a continued subscription to the 
Survey, to the complete severance shown by those ex-reformers 
who have been the subject of this chapter. Presumably they know 
why they did so, and they are an indispensable source of infor¬ 
mation about the end of the movement.^’^ 

17. Sigmund Diamond has very correctly pointed out to me 
that the decision of the old progressives to quit, even if we 
understood it, would not entirely explain the decline of reform 
in the 1920"$. An equally important question is, why did new 
recruits not enter the movement during those years? 

Those who deliberately absented themselves from public Hfe, 
who abruptly de-commissioned themselves as reformers, predicta¬ 
bly refused to publish a word of explanation. Still, they can be 
identified, and starting with that it should be possible to get some 
idea of the cause of their retreat. I have gathered the names of 
twenty of those who wished no more involvement in uplift or 
social correction, and over against them, an Honor Roll of twenty 
reformers who stayed in the thick of the fight long after the pub¬ 
lic—and most of their old companions in revolt—^had turned their 
backs on it. The briefest comparison of the two lists suggests at 
least one conspicuous element in the formula for deconversion.^® 

18. Those completely quitting reform were Samuel Hopkins 
Adams, Norris Brown, Winston Churchill, Charles Crane, Wil¬ 
liam Hatton, Hutchins Hapgood, Henry Hollis, Burton Hen¬ 
drick, Will and Wallace Irwin, Reginald KaujBEman, Edgar 
Lee Masters, Sam Merwin, Ernest Poole, William Ghent, Wal¬ 
ter Sachs, George Sheldon, Joe Tumulty, George Rublee, and 
Marie Van Vorst. Others may have escaped as decisively from 
reform in my sample of those surviving, but we know so little 
about them that their silence may simply be due to poor 
sources. A good example would be Jersey City*s Mark Fagan. 

The most unflinching reformers seem to have been Edward 
Costigan, John Dewey, Homer Folks, John Haynes Holmes, 
Harold Ickes, Paul Kello^, S. McCune Lindsay, Ben Lindsey, 
Owen Lovejoy, Francis McConnell, George Norris, Amos Pin- 
chot, Charles Edward Russell, Mary Simkhovitch, Upton Sin¬ 
clair, Graham Taylor, Oswald Garrison Villard, Lillian Wald, 
Stephen S. Wise, and Mary Woolley. 
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It is dear that those progre^ives most likely to become disillu¬ 
sioned with reform and to become permanently estranged from 
“causes’" were those who contributed to the cause by writing 
about it, espedally those journalists who were muckrakers. The 
next occupational groups most prone to return to exclusively pri¬ 
vate concerns were lawyers and politicians—^and many progres¬ 
sives were both. Among the staunch reformers were many occupa¬ 
tional types: politicians, dergymen, lawyers, one reporter and one 
editor- The predominant group, not surprisingly, were the social 
workers.^^ 

i§. Of the twenty who m thoroughly renounced reform, ten 
were Journalists, four were lawyers, four were politicians, and 
one (Ghent) hard to categorize. Of those on the other list, six 
were involved in social and/or settlement work, and there were 
no other important concentrations. 

These concentiations, while unsurprising in themselves, sug- 
g^t that a controlling factor was a change in the temper of the 
constituency for whici. a man served. Reform enlisted some men 
because of, and only after, the general outcry against public evils. 
These were the men who dropped out first, and most irrevocably, 
when the public chan^d its tastes. They were often the sort of 
people one is surprised to find among the reform element in the 
first place, and for them the sensational critical effort of progres¬ 
sive campaigns was not only in the long run distasteful, but had 
never hem exactly w’hat they had wished to do. Louis Filler notes 
that only Upton Sindair and Ray Stannard Baker among the 
muckrakeis were interested in social causes in the 1920’s, and lo¬ 
cates the piindpal reason in the loss of public interest in the sort 
of work Aese writer-progressives had done.^® This loss of audi¬ 
ence, for men whose preference had always been for fiction and 
whose normal style was nonpolitical, was enough to riddle the 
ranks of progressive journalists. 

The termination of progressivism was a complex thing, and 
one does not explain it, much less the abrupt and total reversal of 
inter^ts among a few individual men, solely through reference to 
public mood. But those who scaped most totally gave no expla¬ 
nation, and 'we can make a beginning at understanding them by 
this sort of occupational comparison. Apparently it was chiefly 

20. Louis Filler, Crusaders for American Liberalism (New York: Harcourt, 
Bra^ce, 19^9), 344-6. 
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those whose reformism had both intellectual and occupational 
roots—clergymen, academics, or social workers whose agitation 
sprang from a combination of ideas and a steady association with 
those whom laissez-faire had condemned to poverty—only these, 
with few exceptions, did not retreat from reform. And of all pro¬ 
gressives it was the writer, especially the writer whose tastes ran to 
fiction and drama, who had the weakest attachment to the task of 
social reform. 

When exposure proved unavailing aginst social evil, when re¬ 
form became a matter of pitting class against class and employing 
a coercive state, the writers and the lawyers whose practice cen¬ 
tered in industry and finance were the men who would often re¬ 
turn to legal practice, or fiction, or history. They had enlisted late 
and under subtle pressures, often enough, and they left the serv¬ 
ice of reform at the first sign that it was not to be a six-week, but 
a trench campaign. Burton Hendrick, typical of this type of re¬ 
former, tossed off his brief fling as a critic of things as they were 
with the following comment: ‘‘I got mixed up in all this initiative 
and referendum business. ... I was a supporter of the progres¬ 
sive movement.I approved of all this popular work. The 

ideas of most of it I think I have outgrown.*' 21 

With the hope of an easy victory now untenable, with political 
and social issues confused and the real world a grimmer place, 
several old progressives—^most of them joumalists^—^beat a perma¬ 
nent retreat to the comforts of book and typewriter in the years 
after World War I. 


IV 

The death throes of the movement and the lean years that fol¬ 
lowed in the igso's reveal much about progressivism that could 
not be learned from its days of power and promise. One need only 
read Arthur Link's provocative article on progressivism in the 
1920's to see how adversity laid bare the inner structure of the 
movement.^^ These quite naturally turned to introspection 
when their expectations were shattered, but, fortunately, not all 
of those who left reform after the war disengaged themselves so 

21- “Reminiscences of Burton J. Hendrick,” Columbia University Oral His¬ 
tory Collection, 1949, pp. 28-9. 

22. Link. “What Happened to the Progressive Movement in the 1920’s?,” 
American Historical Review, LXTV Quly 1959), 833-51. 
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completely that they were unwilling to re-examine the old issues. 
Now that no one seemed any longer interested in reform, a few 
were prepared to raise important questions that they had for¬ 
merly been too busy to ask: Why had we become reformers in the 
first place? 'I¥hat were our goals and assumptions? Where had we 
made our political and intellectual errors? 

After the publication of Frederic C. Howe's autobiography in 
1925, Survey magazine conveniently brought together the post¬ 
mortems of several old reformers who were willing to commit to 
paper tiie reasons for their own defections.-^ The essays rather 
thoroughly explore the decline of progressivism, even if they do 
not agree about what should be done to ignite the movement 
again. 

Newton Baker thought progressivism had completed its work 
when it had reorganized municipal and state governments, and 
he saw little need for further exertions. Norman Hapgood, too, 
thought there w^as little left for reformers to do: ‘‘The greatest 
American problem I cannot pick out, because there does not seem 
to be any, unless it might be the problem of protecting world 
peace,” Hapgood wrote. 

Others found plenty to be done, but thought that the progres¬ 
sive creed was deficient and had nothing else to offer. William 
Allen WTdte and Fremont Older* had lost faith in the people, 
esp^daliy the laboring people and the poor, who seemed not to 
respond properly to middle class altruism. Ray Stannard Baker 
reported that he had lost all confidence in changes in laws and 
constitutions, and thought that improvement might come through 
glacially slow alterations in men's ideas. In any event, he thought 
progressidsm, with its legal tinkering, inadequate to the task of 
human rejuvenation, if the task could be done at aU. 

One, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, agreed that progressivism sup¬ 
plied no effective remedies, and advo^cated socialism. Suspecting 
that progressive reformers had been headed in that direction all 
along, Ida Tarbell and William Hard angrily took their names 
off the reform masthead. Miss Tarbell denied having been a re¬ 
former at all, and Hard predicted that “those who lay hold of 
government excessively to serve their purposes will ultimately 
perish excessively by government,” 

23. ‘WLere Are the Pre-War Radicals: A Symposimn/' Survey, LV ;(Febraary 

I. 55§-S4* 
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They were disagreeing only about the best path to take when 
leaving the progressive camp; all were agreed that one need not, 
could not, or should not be a progressive any more. In the ig^o^s, 
some of those who had written for the Survey symposium changed 
their minds and gave reform one more try—although many did 
not. Still, ten short years after Wilson’s triumphant re-election, 
Stuart Chase could conclude those essays with: “Shall we lay a 
wreath on the Uplift Movement in America? I suppose we might 
as well.” 24 

Xhe movement was badly riven in those interwar years, and the 
symposium only formally brought in the open what every re¬ 
former knew. Even admitting Link’s observations about the con¬ 
tinued presence of a liberal bloc in the Congress in the 1920’s, 
and admitting the existence of that hardy band of social work 
progressives that Clarke Chambers has so well described in Seed- 
time of Reform^ progressivism was close to extinction. Most of the 
old leaders were dead—^Roosevelt, Wilson, Xom Johnson, and, 
one year after the 1924 campaign, -Bob La Follette. Eor those who 
survived there had arisen a swarm of problems both internal and 
external, in their sum fatal to any hope of a imified and revived 
progressivism. 

The Survey respondents spoke of some of these, and m<^t of the 
autobiographies published by old reformers in the 1920 s ^Fred¬ 
eric Howe, Charles Edward Russell, Charles Stelzle, and others— 
have filled out our picture of the outside pressures and l<^s of 
inner certainty that joined to drive reformers into retirement. 
They had been disheartened by the war and then again by the 
peace; by seeing their prewar struggles for a new mayor or a regu¬ 
latory commission or an extension of the sufiErage nullified and 
undone by public apathy or the relentless maneuvering of spe¬ 
cial interests; by the high personal cost of attention to public 
affairs, costs both financial and professional; by the minimal effect 
upon the visible ills of America—industrial strife, urban crowd¬ 
ing, changing morals—of any and all progressive remedies. The 
“People” seemed unable to perceive the common good had in 
fact almost never turned out when issues came to a vote. And 
compounding these ills and others there was that persistent lead- 
eiship crisis, as Norris pointed out ruefully in his autobiography, 
24. Ibid. pp. 556-63. 
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Fighting LihemL I£ a leader arme, they could not unite behinci 
him; if unity seemed close at hand, jealousies among the leader¬ 
ship opened to the view of the rank-and-file the deep character* 
deficiencies of the great, and the movement was fragmented 
again. 

In the light of their complaints, we are hardly surprised at the 
number of those who ignored during the iggo’s, as they had for 
years, all sights and sounds of American political life. And this 
«ems to be the real importance of those vacant places in the 
ranks during the New Deal years. Those who escaped from re¬ 
form call attention to something not sujBSciently realized, the tre¬ 
mendous strains and difficulties—^financial, psychological, intel¬ 
lectual—inherent in the practice of reform. No reveille would 
bring them out of the hills, no promises of success would cajole 
them again. When Geor^ Norris lingered for months, in the 
1920’s, over the decision whether or not to resign from the Senate 
and give up, he refiected a general feeling among the older pro- 
gn^ives; that them might no way to make America what they 
wanted her to t^. 

Edgar Lee Mastem put it well in a passage from Ms autobiogra¬ 
phy, A'Cross Spoon Riwer: **A 11 these reverses [the failure of all 
liberal programs in Chicago, such as municipal ownership of the 
streetcar lin«, etc.], my own included, gave me a revaluation of 
life, and filled me with a skepticism about a new day of justice in 
American politics; and many other tMngs caused me to look for¬ 
ward to a career for myself In which I would accept the country as 
it WBS, and interpret it as I saw it. At the same time I meant now 
to make some money.” It was then igiy: ‘‘The United States had 
just declared war on Germany, and the Chicago of 1914, and just 
before, and the America of that period, were saying their last 
lines of a happy day 'which had promised to be happier . . . and 
I decided to buy a country place and to have apple trees and bees, 
floweis and vegetable, and to work in the open air and to have 
tranquillity for 'writing. If there 'was forever to be war, first the 
Spanish-American LVar, which changed the form of our govern¬ 
ment, and now vrar upon Germany, which would solidify that 
change, I wanted to get to the hills.” 

Thus a major part of the story of the progressive impulse can¬ 
not be told in the familiar terms at all, but tells itself through the 

25. Edgar Lee Masters^ Across Spoon Rmer: An Autobiography (New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 193^, 316,381. 
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retreats that claimed some of them completely and attracted 
many more: writing, travels, the maldng of money, religious con¬ 
solations, homes in the country—^Hke Ray Robinses Chinsegutt— 
where New York and her modem insoluble miseries could not 
intrude. 






VI 

Dispersion and Disagreement: 
The Progressive Heritage 


When we have freed our government, when we have re¬ 
stored freedom of enterprise, when we have broken up the 
partnerships between money and power which now block us 
at every turn, then we shall see our way to accomplish all the 
handsome things which platforms promise in vain if they 
do not start at the point where stand the gates of liberty. 

WOODROW WILSON 


**They have been mad, confusing, discouraging years/" said Wil¬ 
liam E. Borah of the years 1912-37/ He spoke for most of those 
who, thinking of themselves as associated with the reform hopes 
of the Roosevelt—Wilson era, survived to ponder the eflEects of 
their uprising and the prospects of the hopes they shared as yoimg 
men. It had been their aim to arouse the People, to employ pub¬ 
lic indignation, the vengeance of the ballot, and wherever neces¬ 
sary the cc^rdve povrer of a responsible government, all in an 
effort to set America back on the old paths. Could they take satis¬ 
faction in the condition of affairs at the end of the reforms of yet 
another Roosevelt? Was the promise of American life closer than 
wdien they began, or =drifting fartlier out of reach? 

The prc^essive remnant gave no single answer to these ques¬ 
tions. IVhatever our hopes for finding an uncomplicated relation¬ 
ship between progressMsm and the New Deal, we must be very 
careful in tracing the ideas and people bridging the two eras, 
Frogressivism flowed in several diannels after the war put an end 
to the exhilarating days when all reformers felt a part of a com¬ 
mon effort. Ea^ch branci, each cause, had a different development 
In the interwar period, some gaining strength, some dying, all 
undergoing change. The sense of unity, joining them for one last 
brief time in the spring and summer of 1933, was never to be fully 
recovered. We have seen that most progressives who survived de- 
1, Speech of &pteiiiber 16, 1937* Borah MSS, Library of Congress. 
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elded, after that initial enthusiasm, that the New Deal was de¬ 
structive of their political and social hopes for America; that a 
smaller but still considerable number professed to see in it the 
culmination of a lifetime of effort; and that, for a very few, it was 
not nearly radical enough.^ By an uncanny coincidence, Ohio’s 

2. In order to get an idea of the probable inclination of those 
progressives who could not be categorized *'for** or '^against’" or 
“Left,” I took whatever evidence there was and made a deci¬ 
sion wherever possible as to how the uncategorized reformers 
probably leaned in the 1930's. The results may be totaled as 
follows: Probably Against: Norris Brown, William Adams 
Brown, Everett Colby, Austen G. Fox, Royal Meeker, Victor 
Murdock, John M. Parker, Miles Poindexter, E. R. A. Selig- 
man, Francis Louis Slade, Ju(Lon C. Welliver, Henry Fountain 
Ashurst, Max Eastman, Robert L. Owen, Ray Robins, Ida Tar- 
bell, Joe Tumulty (total—seventeen). Probably For: Irene Os¬ 
good Andrews, Harris Cooley, Edward T. Devine, Frances 
Kellor, S. McCune Lindsay, Owen R. Lovejoy, Shailer Mathews, 
Mary Ovington, George Rublee, William E. Walling, Ray 
Stannard Baker, Louis Brandeis, O. G. Villard (total—thir¬ 
teen). If there is any value in these guesses, it is simply that the 
proportion derived from those about whom we are more cer¬ 
tain—^roughly 60-40 against the New Deal—seems to hold for 
those for whom we cannot be sure. 

three *'Boy Mayors” who launched reform movements simultane¬ 
ously in Cleveland, Cincinnati and Toledo at the height of Ohio 
progressivism wound up in the 1930’s at three of the major ter¬ 
minals of the progressive experience. The better knowm of them, 
Newton Baker of Cleveland, opposed the New Deal; Henry T. 
Hunt of Cincinnati worked for the NRA, and Brand Whitlock of 
Toledo secluded himself at Cannes with his books, his memories, 
and his disillusionment. Whitlock, who had given up on reform 
early in the war years, disliked the New Deal intensely, when he 
allowed himself to think about politics at all. 

II 

The New Deal drew strength from several sectors of the original 
movement. Chief among them was the profession of social work, 
particularly those among the early social and settlement workers 
who shared an interest in the preventive possibilities of social ac- 
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tion. Their aid to the New Beal has been noted earlier. Joanna 
Colcord has detailed the contributions of individual social 
workers and voluntary associations in the field of social service to 
the early stages of the adventures in Federal relief.® The role of 
those whom Brandeis tartly called “the social work—progressive 
crowd” in the drafting and legislative support of the Social Secur¬ 
ity Act of 1935 and the Wages and Hours Act of 1938 may be fol¬ 
lowed in Robert Bremner’s From the Depths^ or in the recently 
published account of the writing of the Social Security Act by 
Edwin E. Witte.^ The pressure they brought to bear on the New 
Deal had its clear beginnings in the stirrings of the middle class 
conscience, i.e. among progressives, in the early years of this 
century. 

The study of survivors has indicated other groups and areas of 
pronounced affinity for the New Deal. Many members of the aca¬ 
demic community, men like E. A. Ross or Dean William Draper 
Lewis of Pennsylvania or John R. Commons, men Joseph Dorf- 
man called the “Elders,” thought Roosevelt's use of government 
was clo^ly in line wtith ideas they had advanced for years.® The 

5. Not all the “Elders,” of course, a.greed that the New Deal 
■was what they had been teaching in the universities. Dorfman 
discusses only four—Commons, Ely, Seligman and Taussig—and 
of them, only Commons showed much enthusiasm for the New 
Beal, with Taussig apparendy Inclined to prefer it to plausible 
alternatives, Seligman maintaining what seemed to be a disap- 
pro\dng silence, and Ely actualy hostile. See Dorfman, The 
Economic Mind In American Cmilimtion (New York: Viking, 
1946-59, 5 vols.), voL 5. 


3. Joanna Colcord, *‘Sodsl Work and the First Federal Relief Programs,” in 

National Conference of Scxaal Work Proceedings (New York: Columbia Uni¬ 
versity 1943), pp. 382-94. 

4. Edwin E. Witte, The Dezelopment of the Social Security Act (Madison: 
University of Wisconsin Pres, 1964). Witters account is sprinkled with the 
iiam& of old prc^essives—John B. Andrews, Paul Kellogg, Grace Abbott ♦ 

^who helped j^ape the Scxial &cuiity Act. Harry Malisoff’s story of the 
b^innings of unemployment compensation, however, makes it clear that in 
that area the New Dealers had literally no American precedent to build on 
but the Commons-inspired plan adopted by Wisconsin in 1932, a voluntary 
employer reser\'e plan that w^as rejected by the Committee on Economic 
Security^ See Malisoff, Political Science Qnarterfy, LV (June 1939), LV (Sep- 
tCTiba- 1939), and LV (December 1939). 
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clergy were conspicuous among those hailing the Roosevelt years; 
notably, Charles Stelzle, Stephen S. Wise, Herbert Seely Bigelow, 
Bishop McConnell, and, always seeking more for tlie poor, John 
Haynes Holmes. And if a small sample gives any ground for gen¬ 
eralizing, women progressives almost invariably followed their 
progressivism straight into the arms of the New Deal—^notably 
Lillian Wald, Mary Simkliovitch, Mary Woolley, and probably 
Frances Kellor, Irene Osgood Andrew^s and Mary White Oving- 
ton.® One can then say of the new Deal progressive that he or she 

6. No women in the sample opposed the New Deal. All these 
women, however, were from the field of social work except 
Mary Woolley (who was President of Mount Holyoke), and 
this, rather than their sex, was probably the controlling factor. 
Other women progressives outside the sample, such as the 
New York civic reform leader Mrs. Francis Louis Slade*, were 
prominent in the Landon campaign. 

Concerning the decisiveness of the social work connection, it 
is interesting to notice what happens to the Bull Moose group 
in the 1930's if the social workers are removed. The group then 
becomes very strongly anti-New Deal, and those who signed 
the *'Bull Moosers for Landon" letter in The New York Times 
(October 18, 1936) appear to faithfully represent the Bull 
Moose majority. 

was likely to be a person who lived in one of the larger cities and 
whose work was of the social work, social settlement, religious, or 
voluntary association variety, rather than a part-time involve¬ 
ment in political or moral “clean-ups” undertaken from a profes¬ 
sional base such as law or politics (and, by the 1930’s, long since 
over). An astonishing number of friends of the New Deal, pro¬ 
gressive and otiierwise, were recruited in New York City.'* 

Because the New Deal found strong support among progres¬ 
sives associated with urban social problems, it was natural that a 
part of its program and of its characteristic spirit reflected their 

7. For insight into the role of the city as a center of the production of 
reformers, see the symposium, “Pioneers and Professionals: Chicago’s Contri¬ 
bution to Social Service,” Social Service Review^ XXVII (March 1954), 1-64. 
Among those associated with Chicago progressivism were Jane Addams, 
■Graham Taylor, Mary McDowell, Edith and Grace Abbott, Sophonisba 
Breckinridge, Julia Lathrop, and Florence Kelley. On New York’s importance 
in sustaining reform leadership, see Clarke Chambers, Seedtime of Reform, 
pp. 260-61. 
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own approacli to American issues. When the administration se¬ 
cured Federal programs in old age and job security, Federal un¬ 
derpinnings to relief of poverty. Federal limitations on hour and 
wage standards and the employment of children, it was but im¬ 
plementing programs that had been largely the custody of one 
group of progressives, the professional altruists of the social work 
fraternity. The expansion of government into these areas had 
never seemed to them imwse or unconstitutional. “If we turn to 
government idtli confidence, and act with vigor,” Homer Folks 
said in Ms seventieth year, ‘Ve will not be disappointed.” ® And 
they shared with the New Dealers, those men and women of the 
social senace field and their allies from clerical and academic pro¬ 
fessions, an urgent concern for the pragmatic result, without de¬ 
liberation about the possible violation of constitutional or other 
metaphpical limits. The social worker. Folks said in 1923, “looks 
only to results; he is not made afraid by any labels or precedents, 
or any dedce or plan which, to the satisfaction of all reason¬ 
able tests, contributes to human well-being.” ® 

g. Quoted in Walter Trattner, “Social Statesman: Homer 
Foi^ 1867-1947,*" unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, University 

of Wisconsin, 1964, p. 431. 

I have been arguing that the social work, social settlement, 
academic, and clerical sector of progressivism made the strong¬ 
er connection to the New Deal, and this includes the leader¬ 
ship If not the membership of those voluntary associations 
formed to advance social justice. Since these organizations were 
almmt all active on the Left in the 1930*5 the argument seems 
the more persuasive. Actually, even here we encounter the ex¬ 
tent of the transformation that was necessary to make a pro¬ 
gressive into a liberal. The existence in the 1930*5 of such or¬ 
ganizations as the American Association for Labor Legislation, 
the National Consumer's League, the National Child Labor 
Committee, and Surv^ey Associates, all generally sympathetic to 
the New Deal, are not the solid evidence of progressive—New 
Deal continuity that they might appear to be. These organiza¬ 
tions were the same in name only (the exception being the 
A 4 LL, which was never more or less than John B. Andrews), 
having undergone considerable alteration in personnel and po- 

8. From Recollections on a Seventieth Birthday/* speech delivered 

February 18, 193;; t%’pescript in file “Addresses, 1957/* Folks MSS, New York 
School of Sodal Work. 
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litical outlook. A good example of this shift is the Tenement 
House Committee of the COS of New York, which under Law¬ 
rence Veiler in the progressive period had been hostile to the 
idea of public housing and placed reliance on restrictive legis¬ 
lation. The lineal descendant of that organization welcomed 
the New Deal entry into the public housing field, but it had 
changed its name (in 1938 to the Committee on Housing of 
COS, and in 1939 to the Committee on Housing of the Com¬ 
munity Service Society, successor to COS) and, more to the 
point, undergone “reluctantly*^ a change of heart with regard 
to public housing in the late 1920’s. Veiler, who lived through 
the New Deal, was generally unhappy with it. See John G- Hill, 
“Fifty Years of Social Action on the Housing Front,” Social 
Sertnce Review, XXII (June 1948), 160-79. Another progressive 
organization, the National Consumer’s League, had so changed 
its political attitudes that Newton Baker, a former president, 
felt compelled to resign in the middle 1930’s rather than be 
associated with policies which increasingly veered leftward. 

(See C. H. Cramer, Newton D, Baker, Cleveland: World, 1961, 
p. 193.) And the People’s Lobby, another progressive group 
appearing in the ranks of reform in the 1930’s, was a different 
organization entirely, having been revived by John Dewey in 
1929 and staffed with new people, among them that steady 
friend of radical causes, Benjamin Marsh. 

Along with specific and time-ripened proposals in the field o£ 
social welfare, and an attitude hostile to abstractions which might 
impede the immediate realization of relief and support for soa- 
ety’s lesser members, they brought that i^educible optimism 
which is the sine qua non of any social experimentation. Florence 
Kelley, Felix Frankfurter remembered, always referred to herself 
as “the most unwearied hoper”; that same untiring optimism sus¬ 
tained Jane Addams, Homer Folks, Lillian Wald, Graham 
lor, and odiers, long after events seemed to some to have made 
their persistence ridiculous.^® The New Deal borrowed heavily 

10. Ben Reitman, a Chicago anarchist, was sufficiently annoyed 
by Graham Taylor’s hopeful gradualism to write: “On the 
whole your book [Taylor’s autobiography, Pioneering on Sch 
dal Frontiers] left me disconsolate. Your optimism if sincere is 
impossible. . . . You know perfectly well that there is more 
unemployment, delinquency, perversion . . . than when you, 
Jane Addams and Mary McDowell started.’’ Reitman to Tay- 
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lor, June i6, 1931, quoted in Louise C. Wade, Graham Taylor: 
Pioneer for Social Justice, iSyi-ipyS (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1964), p. 218. 


from that same “anything can be done” spirit. 


Ill 

Because of these close afSnities between the two reform eras, re¬ 
ducible always to the use of government to achieve both economic 
and humanitarian ends not served by the processes of the market 
place,^ a good many old progressives found it possible to partici¬ 
pate in or support popular movements in both periods. They 
should be reg^ed, however, as the exception to the rule, out¬ 
numbered by thcKe who saw in Roosevelt’s work those same’ fatal 
tendencies they had long contested against. Even some of those 
who finally voted for Roosevelt in 1936 were less than enthusias¬ 
tic. VVTien Harlan Fiske Stone said “I suppose no intelligent per¬ 
son likes very weU the way the New Deal does things,” he alluded 
to that combination of haphazard methods, contradictory and 
ptTamiding agencies, and collective solutions to hitherto individ¬ 
ual problems, which seemed almost more than some old re¬ 
formers, basically inclined to wish the New Deal well, could 
take « Ray Stannaid Baker was a loyal Democrat, as behooved 
the biographer and admirer of Wilson, and was a humane and 
open-minded man with a long and honorable record in the serv'- 
ice of reform. He finaBy voted for Roosevelt in 1936, but his sup- 
^rt was grudging: “1 am going up soon to vote for FDR, not 
because I think him a Savior, ... but because that between the 
the country will be safer with Roosevelt. But it will not be 
^e . . Our government has ceased to be a duty, to be sacri- 
nced for, and become a privilege somehow to be used for minis- 
tenng to our needs and our greeds.” 12 

Even Herbert Seely Bigelow, who voted and talked as a New 
Deal enthusiast during his two terms in Congress (1034-38), ad¬ 
mitted at the end that “I did not [when I voted for the New Deal 
measures] believe in regimentation .... I beUeved that with a 

12. Entry .of No¥eiaber 3,1936, Notebook 53, Baker MSS. 
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new money system and a more rational tax system we could raise 
wages naturally and restore prosperity and get away from all this 
government planning of private industry and go back to Jeffer¬ 
sonian democracy.” He repeated these complaints on the floor 
of the Congress a year later: *‘We are getting all bogged down 
with political machinery. ... Is it possible that with different 
treatment we might dispense with this mushroom growth of bu¬ 
reaus and political managers and return to the Jeffersonian idea 
that the government is best which governs least? As a member of 
the Seventy-fifth Congress I have voted for this New Deal legisla¬ 
tion, but never with complete confidence. It does seem to me that 
there is a better way.” 

IV 

If even these friends had doubts and objections about the New 
Deal, it was no surprise that more progressives could see no prog¬ 
ress in it at all, and stood over against it in such numbers as to 
constitute a sort of progressive referendum against the reforms of 
the i9-30*s. 

As with the others, they generally came from predictable areas 
within the broad spectrum of progressivism. The reformer who 
became a politician, and especially one who adjusted easily to 
political life and held elective office for many years, usually found 
the New Deal indulging in too many constitutional innovations 
and trying to apply Federal solutions with alarming frequency. If 
he had been a journalist, the odds were heavy that he would sym¬ 
pathize more with the leaders of business than with the young 
professors and idea men of the new era, and that he would pen 
some mild or not so mild condemnation of the New Deal—or, 
failing to penetrate its mysteries as readily as he had the mayoral 
campaigns or stock swindles of an earlier day, he might retreat to 
a condemnatory silence. Politicians and writers, along with many 
lawyers and businessmen who had devoted part of their time to 
citizens’ better government groups, produced most of the progres¬ 
sive criticism of the reformer in the White House after iggg. 

13. U. S., Congressional Record, 751!! Cong., ist Sess., 1937, LXXXI, Part 10, 
2300-2501. 

14. U. S., Congressional Record, 75ffi Cong., 2nd Sess., 1938J LXXXIII, Part 2, 

3074- 
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Herbert Croly bad very early dismissed most of progressivism as 
species of Mgber conservatism/' and without accepting all tliat 
be meant by that judgment, we can agree that, more often than 
not, tho^se progressives who suivdved until the New Deal era were 
basicaliy con^rvative. They should have recognized that the part 
of the progressive legacy they drew upon to oppose the New Deal 
dosely resembled the arguments used against progressivism itself 
by their old enemies, the corporation counsels and standpat poli- 
tidans of the days of George Baer. Class unity, progress through 
public education rather than extensive institutional alteration, a 
Jeffersonian distrust of the state, a deep-set fear of collective ac¬ 
tion invohing (as it nearly always did) some reduction of indi¬ 
vidual liberty, and the determination to put to any proposed 
change the requirement that it leave America as little changed as 
pcKsible—th^ prmdples were not new to progressivism, but 
were moved to the foreground by the actions of Franklin Roose¬ 
velt. 

When the New Deal recognized and dealt with particular 
dasses and sodal grou|», it undid the work of years of progressive 
effort, for it divided rather than united the American people. 
The original progressive intention had been to fight the growing 
gap betiveen those with something and those with nothing to lose. 
This could be done by filling that gap with one's physical self, as 
the settlement people had done (Graham Taylor liked to call it 
‘"standing in the breach"), or by exhorting ^ within range to 
talk, not of the material i^ues that divided, but of higher (mean¬ 
ing “spiritual”) matters that united us.^^ 

15. While they placed chief reliance, in this matter of the pre¬ 
vention of cl2ss animosities, upon the avoidance of the wrong 
sort of talk, a good nnniher believed to greater or less extent in 
the a3rt of actual re'disixibution of wealth which they provided 
for in the Sixteenth Amendment, and which they advocated 
and occasionaly secured through higher inheritance taxes. 

They detected the Mew Deal’s redistributionist tone and intent 
even if they overestimated its success, and they complained that 
RcM^sevelt could not ^em to resist the political power produced 
by the agitation of material issues. In this he did not adhere to 
the progressive design. “What a sordid decade is passing,” Wil¬ 
liam Allen \¥hite ivrote in 1940. “The spirit of our democracy has 
turned a'way from the things of the spirit. . . . What a joy it 
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would be to get out and raise the flaming banner of righteous¬ 
ness/' 

Righteousness, here, should be read “non-economic issues/' 
and White was expressing the same preference for a healing na¬ 
tional self-denying fer\^or that caused Carl Vrooman to remember 
the war-bond drives of tlie World War I as the high point of the 
progressive movement.^'^ Arthur Koestler once wrote that political 

17. See Vrooman, The Present Republican Opportunity pp. 
67-90. It seems to me that Vrooman came as close to defining 
the progressive impulse as can be hoped when he wrote: ‘Tor 
many years I sought eagerly not only in America but through¬ 
out Europe for a political party, a reform movement, a labor 
union, a church or any other organization that was able to 
make good men and women get up as early, stay up as late, 
work or fight as hard and get as much kick out of life as do 
. . . the fanatical aspostles of Communism, or the no less fa¬ 
natical soldiers of fortune in the world of high finance.” (p. 

67.) Vrooman found his movement in the Oxford Group, but 
it was his search, not its culmination, which was typical of 
numbers of progressives. 

and social change, in symbolic terms, must come by way either of 
the Yogi or the Commissar. The Yogi places his hope in internal 
change, in the gradual elevation of the mind and spirit of indi¬ 
viduals, while the Commissar, impatient, turns to radical and 
even violent changes in institutions. The progressives, by an over¬ 
whelming margin, preferred the way of the Yogi, which is to say 
that they relied upon education rather than coercion whenever 
possible. When the New Dealers seemed to be abandoning the 
ideal of educating the electorate as a whole, they had provided; 
as Rush Welter writes, “the bridge by 'which former progressives 
might cross over to the conservative position.” Welter adds: “So 
many made the journey that at times they seemed to be the lead¬ 
ing figures in the opposition.” 

A final vital principle wdth them, an indi\ddualism so stubborn 
that very few forms of collective action were really acceptable, 
had once been a revolutionary principle, in the days of the young 
Republic. This individualism had been tlie heart of nineteenth- 
century liberalism, the faith of their Mugwmmp fathers, and they 

16. From White's introduction to Halford E. Luccock, American Mirror 
(New York: Macmillan, 1940), p. 49. 

18. Popular Education and Democratic Thought, p. 316. 
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had not rejected it as decisively as their resort to government 
might lead us to believe. Their advocacy of increased governmen¬ 
tal activity was closely hedged about by the requirements that the 
right man be entrusted with power, that reformers display the 
light spirit of deliberation and caution, that they move according 
to a clear plan. Only under these conditions, progressives were 
willing to enlarge the state. 

Still they were individualists at heart—^the word “individual¬ 
ism"' appears hundreds of times in their literature—and they typ¬ 
ically practiced an individualistic politics. The early progressives 
in the Congress were dubbed “Insurgents" to denote that xmgov- 
emable, Id<±-over-the-traces attitude that made it so difficult for 
them to unite in substantial numbers behind any one leader, sub¬ 
scribe to any one program toward any one end. William E. Borah 
exemplifies this innate mavenck quality to a well-publicized per¬ 
fection, but many progressives, especially those who were visible 
in politics or muckraking, were similarly unsuited by tempera¬ 
ment to enduring the very collective controls the progressive 
movement is historically credited with advancing. 

Some would submit to the yoke of party (they were usually 
Southerners), but little else could bind most progressives to a be¬ 
lief or policy determined by remote authority. Hutchins Hap- 
good, although an extreme case of this xmruly individualism, con¬ 
fessed to it in the following words: “I attack the powerful and 
prevailing thing in art, industry, in all fields, just because it is 
prevailing, irrespective of the merits of the case." Few of Hap- 
goexi s contemporaries in the reform era w^ere as irreverent as he, 
but they were perhaps more amply endowed than the average 
American of tliat era with a stiff-backed individualism that re¬ 
sisted most forms of coercion. They had revolted in the first place 
when they discovered that the trusts were plotting to fasten con¬ 
trol over them. At that, their revolt ivas characterized more by 
energy than by co-ordination, for the average progressive did not 
take easily to direction or to the subordination of his owm pet 
theories to some organizational doctrine. Without that individu- 

i§. Quoted in Mabel Bodge Luhan, Movers and Shakers (New York: Har- 
court. Brace, 19^6), p. 52. Hap^x>d insisted that Ms lifelong intention, ex¬ 
pressed m such litualistic revolts, had l^n to take America back “to the old, 
deep ideals and lofty hop^ of the race/’ and he caHed himself an “Insuigent- 
Conseri’ative” (Lnhan, p. 5^). 
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alistic temperament, of course, there would have been no citizens' 
uprising at all, and the progressive movement offered many out¬ 
lets for a man who was ready to fight to give the individual more 
responsibility and more freedom from restraint. But it could have 
been predicted that men of that temperamemt would probably 
not approve of the reform cause in this country if it shifted its 
primary goals from freedom to security, and if it came to rely 
more on compulsion than on exposure and enlightenment. They 
wanted to do good, but they wanted to do it at the demand of 
their own conscience—else there would be no pleasure or credit 
in doing it at all. They were less than enthusiastic over doing the 
right thing as part of some obedient mass and at the demand of 
some bureaucrat. Understandably, many of them found the “con¬ 
servative" side, the side of individualism and liberty, congenial 
in the 1930's. 

Felix Frankfurter was perhaps too harsh on one of them, Ellery 
Sedgwick, when he said of him that “he wanted to be on the side 
of the angels. He wanted to be for decency, he wanted to be for 
liberalism'—provided it didn't cost him too much with what he 
regarded as the Tight people.' " But w^hen pr<^ressives battled 
against Franklin Roosevelt, a fellow progressive from the group 
that supported him could be even harsher. In the constitutional 
crisis of 1937, with Roosevelt's Court Plan being defeated by a 
widespread defection among “liberals," the progressive Madison 
(Wisconsin) newspaper editor William T. Evjue* wrote to Os¬ 
wald Garrison Villard: “The President is licked because some of 
the so-called liberals who have been deprecating the trend toward 
a judicial oligarchy failed to stand back of him. It is the same old 
story—the President didn't do it the right way. Mr. Villard wants 
it done this way, Mr. Shipstead wants it done another way . . . 
and other weak-kneed progressives who talked about these issues 
abstractly were afraid to meet the issue when the actual test 
came." 

20. Harlan B. Philips (ed.), Felix Frankfurter Reminisces (New York: Reynal, 
i960), p. 314. 

21. Evjue to Villard, no date (1937), File 3311, Villard MSS. With his usual 
pungency, Ezra Pound rendered his own verdict upon progressivism in a 
letter to Amos Pinchot: *'You are an old man, but you have not been a 
coward, . . . But I suspect the WHOLE of your generation in the USA was 
fed on second rate English slop.*' Pound to Pinchot, December (no date), 
1936; Box 58, Pinchot MSS. 
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To find this preponderance of progressive sentiment against 
the New Deal is to become conscious of considerable differences 
between the two reform movements of the first half of this cen¬ 
tury. This does not mean that the New Deal was as revolutionary 
as so many progressives feared; on the contrary, they misread its 
intentions and exaggerated its extent as badly as did the business 
classes. But the strong dissimilarities are there, and we may speak 
of them without forgetting that the New Deal nonetheless little 
merited the fears of its progressive opponents and the uneasiness 
of so many of its progressive friends. The response of surviving 
pr<^e^ives reminds us that important intellectual sources of the 
New Deal w^ere more recent than progressivism. One of the pre¬ 
occupations of the progressives who were unhappy with the New 
Deal was to cite new figures with new ideas, men who had come 
from nowhere and who were going too far. They overworked the 
names of Tugwell and Berle and Corcoran, perhaps, but some of 
them were aware of Stuart Chase, John A. Ryan, Foster and 
Catchings, Eccles and Keynes, Lewis Mumford and Frederic 
Delano—^and, of course, Coughlin, Townsend, and Long. 

But a part of the responsibility for the generation of such ideas, 
for the sudden importance of such men, and for the incorporation 
of their schemes in Federal legislation, rested with the progres¬ 
sives themselves. There is, of couise, the delicate question of the 
culpability of the progressives for the breakdown of a system they 
had so recently improved. We may, however, seek a less specula¬ 
tive level. Walter Lippmann, in an article in 1934, pointed out 
that there w^as no body of progressive economic thought which 
could be made available to an administration in desperate need 
of an understanding of the business cycle and anti-depression 
economics. The wrork of a few w^ell-known progressives, such as 
that of Taussig in international trade and tariffs, or of Edwin 
Seligman in taxation and public finance, w'as of little importance 
in the present emergency. Most progressives either accepted the 
impassioned economics of Henry 'Geoige, or resigned themsehTs 
to knowing little about that opaque subject. As George Record 
told Amos Pindiot, a fewr months before he died, “we have got to 

22. “Recovery by Trial and Error;* Yale Retdeu^, XXIV (September 1934), 
1-13- A student of the period tells us that the Depression of 1929 caused 
Irving Fisher “to study, for the first time, specifi.cally the problem of booms 
and deprKsions.” See Joseph Reeve, Monetary Ref orm Movements^ p. 171. 
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learn xnore about this money question. We are not up to date/' 
III line with that ad\ice, Finchot joined the Sound Money 
LeagXie^ and began to study monetary theory, but he was never 
sure of liimself in economic matteis. In that lie was typical, for a 
great many of the old reformers found the Depression baffling. A 
few we^are willing to admit the irrelevance o£ their own experience 
and a.c:c:iixnulated expertise to the crisis of the early and middle 
1930's. Ray Stannard Baker wrote in his Notebook toward the 
end of 1936: *‘Of this I am sure. I cannot settle . . . the tremen¬ 
dous p>3roblems nov/ plaguing the world. Most often I cannot fully 
undeirstand. The factors are too complex/' Ernest Poole, an as¬ 
sociate in the muckraker movement in New "York, complained in 
his aiatobiography that he found it hard in the 1930's to write as 
he had written earlier, about reformers and the urban poor, be¬ 
cause I'j.e found at the center of things the “"hrilliant young men" 
of the New Deal who offered only ‘‘plans and figures that gave no 
chanee whatever to my humble writer's pen. I've always liked 
more iariman stuff." Poole added: *As the New Beal rushed on 
its way, it grew more complicated and bewildering all the time." 

'The Bridge: My Own Story (New York: Macmillan, 1940), 
p- 384. Writers, far from the center of government, might be 
exicrxised this confusion. But it was found everywhere, even 
among those at the center of action. Hiram. Johnson wrote to 
his^ son: ‘T am extremely troubled about his demand for Four 
Billion Dollars un-earmarked. I may accept this because I don't 
know what to do myself in curing our country's ills, and inas- 
mnch as I am unable to present a plan, I may be justified in 
giving him the purse strings of the nation/* Hiram Johnson to 
Hix-am Johnson, Jr., January 26, 1935, Johnson MSS. 

Anotlrer old muckraker, Wallace Irwin, was even more candid: 
^‘It is difficult for an old man, who has gone through three wars 
and had so little to do in any of them, to confess anything more 

23. Frojxi. an unpublished essay on Record by Amos iPinchot, File 100, Pinchot 
MSS- ISTewton Baker left his library, over 400 books, to Cleveland College, 
and a sbiolf list is re-printed in Willis Thornton, M'^xuton D. Baker and His 
Books (Cleveland: Press of Western Reserve University,. ^ 954 )- i counted eleven 
books oil. economics; the bulk concerned politics, History, military affairs, 
or biography. We are fortunate to have this knowledge of Baker's library, 
and I siasRect his tastes were rather typical, 

24. Noteloook 53, Baker MSS. 
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than the philosophy of Confusion. I call this book “I Look at 
Me,” yei today m'henever I gaze into my shaving mirror, I see no 
more than the baffled face of a worn human who in youth took 
sid« ardently, cheerfully, and in age finds himself a-straddle of 

the fence.” 


26. Wallace Iiwin, “I Look at Me,” unpublished autobiogra¬ 
phy, p. 431, Invin MSS, Bancroft Library. 

It was easy enough for Baker, Poole, or Irwin, all of them 
WTiters, to confess economic ignorance, or for a senator to con¬ 
fide self-doubts to his son. But the ignorance was widespread, 
and was shared by some who found it hard, especially if they 
were academic people (or bankers), not to pretend that they 
understcxx! both the Depression and the way out. It was an era 
when a little carefully placed bluster often covered a great deal 
of hewildermenL Ridiard T. Ely wrote: “Unemployment is the 
result of faulty distribution of the working forces or of some 
maladjustment of relations which prevents the ready exchange 
of products and services. . . . We need more production of 
goods and services . . . but they must be properly distributed 
so as to give us balance and proportionality. To bring about 
this balanre and proportionality is a problem to which we 
should di^ct ail our efforts,” Ely to editors of the National 
City Bamk Bulletin (September 193,3), ^^^py ht Albert Shaw 
MSS, Box 2. 


lE was precisely at this point, where the New Deal became so 
hea\-ijy en^ged in economic matters, that New Deal liberalism 
began to disengage itself from the earlier reform tradition. Wliile 


I re..uiiiea certain old pro^essive tasks—conserv^ation, the regu- 

lanon of sectors of the business commimity, and toward the end 
s^e trasi-busting—tire New Deal ignored most of the agenda 
L.e progressives had been working on when they were inter- 
rapied. Clarke Chambers has remarked how the New Deal actu¬ 
ally coinded head-on with at least two important progressive as- 
piranons and the organizations formed to realize them—the 
^ ly forces and the many groups, usually composed of women, 
world peace. Progressivism, in its larger aspect 
incr. iduahstic and oriented toward freedom from both the condi¬ 
tions and the sensation of restraint, was not to be fulfilled in a 
movement that increased die power of the meddhng state. Focus- 
ing^ahvays on what was moiaUy right, and finding that invariably 
a state of mind that looked bej'ond self and class, the progres- 
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sives felt defeated by any “reform” that accepted special claims 
and honored them. Aimed at unifying the American people, pro- 
gxessivism would produce few men who, even after the social edu¬ 
cation acquired during lenthy careers in public afiEairs, could ac¬ 
cept frank class legislation. 

With such goals as they had, in fact, they could hardly have 
met with any substantial success. Centralization was the forecast 
for America, in industry, in government, in demography. Only 
those progressives who limited their hopes to a more humane 
treatment of the poor were able to find satisfaction in the 
achievement of Roosevelt’s general welfare state. A short time be¬ 
fore he died in 1933, George Record, speaking for those progres¬ 
sives whose original and sustaining impulse had been to restore 
the small-town synthesis their fathers had presumably enjoyed, 
was able to sum up their efforts in a sentence: “I think: if you are 
going to write the history of that movement you ought to write it 
from the standpoint that it was a failure.” 

V 

The student of history sees in a longer perspective what any 
American observes in his lifetime, the inexorable democratization 
of our common life—the enlargement of political rights, material 
security, meaningful freedom. Liberalism is the name of the 
movement that, through ideas and political action, has sought to 
hasten this process. In an era when institutions and social pat¬ 
terns are transformed every generation, it is not just the ordinary, 
conservative citizen who finds himself and his standards out¬ 
moded by the arrival of the next generation with its new prob¬ 
lems and its inevitable irreverence. Such is the pace of change 
that the greatest losses of liberalism are by defection. There are 
men whose function it is at one phase of history to announce new 

27- Quoted in R. E. Noble, “Henry George and the Progressive Movement,” 
American Journal of Economics and Sociology, VIU (September 1949), 269; 
see also Noble, “George L. Record's Struggle for Economic Democracy,” 
AJES, X (October 1950), 71-83. John B. Andrews, speaking for another type 
of progressive, disagreed. In looking back over 100 years of agitation, he 
wrote, “gradually, through persistent agitation one step after another was 
taken in shortening the hours of labor until, in 1938, the Congress of the 
United States crowned all these century-long efforts with the adoption of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act,” (Andrews quoted in “In Memoriam: John 
B. Andrews, 1880-1943,” Social Service Review, XVII (March 1943), 97-8. 
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social imperatives to a reluctant community and to demolish the 
resisting barriers of habit and self-interest; but who, lingering too 
long, cannot find it in themselves to abandon the issues and tech¬ 
niques of their great campaigns, and all too often become gradu¬ 
ally identified with views and social classes which are either irrel¬ 
evant or reactionary. This was in fact the fate of a great number 
of the progressives. 

Innumerable careers illustrate this mismatch between human 
flexibility and the pace of change. William E. Borah remained in 
the Senate until 1940, keeping alive and undiluted a widely 
shared brand of progressivism. Many were disappointed that his 
career was so unproductive, that he squandered the last decades 
of his life in windy senatorial speeches which were invariably 
native. In the forefront of reform in Wilson's day, Borah was to 
take almost no constructive part in any social advance for the rest 
of Ms career. During two decades when some men grieved for 
lynched Negroes, German Jews, or the peddlers of Dedham, 
Borah grieved for tiie Constitution. He was never again near the 
front lines of liberal reform.^s 

The explanation is uncomplicated; it rests in the consistency of 
his life and outlook. When as a young man he had asserted that 
government might not be used by selfish interests, he was a re¬ 
former; it came out only later that he, and many progressives 
with him, t^k their Jefferson undiluted, without Croly's Hamil¬ 
tonian admixture. Borah s constitutional views were those of Jus¬ 
tice Stephen J. Field, but Borah was consistent. Freedom was 
threatened by collective power, economic or political. The plu¬ 
tocracy at the turn of the century had captured both kinds, and 
reform meant not recapturing that power but shrinking the in¬ 
stitutions through wMdi it operated. Progressivism meant that no 
one was to be allowed special advantages through combination. 
Left alone, the citizens would resume as individuals the national 
mardi toward greatness. 

^It was pure Jefferson, and while these views were suited to the 
disestablishment of the special interests that were reaching for 
imliniited powder as the twentieth century began, they prevented 

28. It feH to the Soudiem liberal, Charles Ervin, to say that Borah reminded 
him of the MGM li<m—noting there hut the growl. See Ervin, Homegrown 
Liberal: The Atiiobiograpky of CImries W. Ervin (New York: Dodd, Mead 
* 954 ). p- m- 
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any national solutions to a host of national problems when anti¬ 
trust failed to set the nation right, Borah, like most progressives, 
would never become a tory. Throughout the interwar years he 
spoke for the "rights"’ of labor, criticized the standpatters in his 
own party, and quietly voted for more New Deal measures than 
his oratory seemed to allow. But that powerful, famous voice was 
to be raised time after time against the New Deal. Borah, and 
progressives of his ideology like Edgar Lee Masters, William Ran- 
dolp Hearst, Albert S. Burleson, A. Mitchell Palmer, James A. 
Reed, and all of those who stood in the Jeffersonian tradition, 
held to their distrust of the state with the tenacity of men who 
were not suflSciently adroit intellectually to admit how varied 
were the prerequisites of true freedom, and who could not learn 
to balance their distrust of power against the necessary use of it. 
But if Borah could not see his way to a new conception of free¬ 
dom, he could at least follow with stubborn courage and un¬ 
flinching consistency the only political economy he knew.^^ 

The same difficulties with Federal power eventually brought a 
more intelligent and resourceful reformer, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard, to the same xmproductive end. Heir to a magnificent reform 
tradition reaching back to abolitionism and the revolution of 
1848 in Prussia, it was natural that Villard would be prominent 
in the progressive era agitation. No one could question his radi¬ 
calism; although a reformer of average zeal during the Wilson 
reforms, he foreshadowed his capacity for growth by taking up 
the cause of the Negro as one of the founders of the NAAGP. He 
took over as editor of The Nation in 1918, and that sedate jour¬ 
nal, mired for decades in the now conservative mugwump at¬ 
titudes of Godkin and Schurz, became in the postwar years a lead- 

29. Both of Borah's biographers, Claudius O. Johnson and Marian C. Mc¬ 
Kenna, found Borah a somewhat inaccessible personality, and his personal 
papers (in the Library of Congress) are the main reason why; they are vo¬ 
luminous but largely unrevealing. See Johnson, Borah of Idaho (New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1936), and McKenna, Borah (Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan, 1961). A brilliant biographical essay by William E. Leuchtenburg 
appears in the Dictionary of American Biography, sup. 2. Many of Borah's 
speeches are available in the public record. For an interesting exchange of 
views, see John M. Cooper, ‘"William E. Borah: Political Thespian,” Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly, LVI (October 1965), 145-58, and the following criticism 
by Claudius Johnson. I also learned from Edwin Kemmler, The Deflation of 
American Ideals (Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1941), pp. 104-8. 
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ing advocate of social reform and civil liberties. Villard's Nation 
was always to tbe Left of the winning presidential candidate, and 
when the New Beal came, Villard in its early years spoke in a 
clear voice for ‘‘planning” and a “new era.” 

Yet wben ViHard saw what Roosevelt's New Era was like, he 
could not endorse it. At times he wrote as if Roosevelt had not 
done enough for the poor, and while he could never bring himself 
to embrace socialism, he voted for Norman Thomas in 1936. But 
the close observer could tell that what Villard wanted was all of 
the goals of the New Beal without a welfare state. The more he 
saw of the state, with its military potential and its inclination to 
trample the rights of dissenters, the less he could feel at ease with 
domestic advance reached through government. Granted, as Mi¬ 
chael Wreszin argues, his pacifism soured him on Roosevelt, but 
it is also true that he came out against the Court Plan, criticized 
the labor militancy of 1937, and even regretted the “tremendous 
powTr” the XAAGP had b^ome by the end of the war and regis¬ 
tered his continuing faith in the Booker T. Washington philoso¬ 
phy. He relinquished the editorship of The Nation in 1933, and 
after the election of 1936 felt that the journal was becoming too 
radical. In 1940, the year he voted for Willkie (he had not 
backed a winner since 1912, and approved of no President after 
Grover Cleveland), he gave up his column amid a gathering 
flurry of critical letters. “I feel that I have been left high and dry 
by a backwash,” he wrote John Haynes Holmes, “and I wonder if 
you and I, and other steadfast liberals, are not merely back num¬ 
bers left stranded because of the alarming clash between radical 
and fa^t forc«.” And to William Allen ^^te in 1939: “I feel 
as though I had lived too long. I had hoped for another kind of 
world "which I hoped we would reach through another corri¬ 
dor. . . 

Of course it was war that mc«t depressed him, war in the main 
that had set him against two Bemocratic reformers, Wilson and 
Roosex^elt, But pacifism does not explain his uneasiness with the 
New Beal, whether he api^ared to criticize from Left or Right. 
He shared with Borah that final inability to expect progress from 
collective solutions, from the raw power of majorities who were 
unwilling to wait for the awakening of individual virtue. He sent 
this poem to Ms son, one month before Pearl Harbor: 

30. \lllaxd to Hotees, Marcb 25, 1937, Pile 1739, Villard MSS. 

gi. Vaiard to WHliam ABen WMte, January 28, 1939, File 4161, Villard MSS. 
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He grew old in an age lie condemned. 

Felt the dissolving throes 
Of a social order he loved 
And like the Theban Seer 
Died in his enemies* day .32 

Most progressives fell somewhere between Borah’s moderate 
progressivism, with antimonopoly its main hope, and Villard’s 
more headlong indignation at social injustice. And just as were 
Borah and Villard, most of them were troubled by die interven¬ 
tionist state of the 1930*5, and went reluctantly, often unwill¬ 
ingly, into a future where the state took on such powers, where 
the individual counted for so little. It may seem odd that they 
proved in the end to have such a distrust for a democratic govern¬ 
ment, since their generation is remembered chiefly for its use of 
national power. But only a gifted few progressives understood 
that they were helping to create a new political philosophy. It is 
easy for us now to see that their era was the crucible where, by the 
classic Hegelian process, a new political philosophy was in the 
making. From the time of the Founders there had been two atti¬ 
tudes toward the state: the Jeffersonian, relying upon a minimal 
state, decentralized institutions and the good sense of the local 
yeomanry; and the Hamiltonian, at home with vigorous govern¬ 
ment and a national outlook, but interested before all else in the 
welfare of the managers and owners of the commercial, banking, 
and industrial enterprises of the country. By the beginning of this 
century there was emerging a third, the liberal-collectivist, shar¬ 
ing with the first its democratic sympathi^ and with the second 
its national and statist focus. 

The progressives may have played an important part in this 
intellectual transition, but they did not do so consciously in most 
instances. They had not moved as far from the Founders’ fear of 

32. Quoted in Michael "Wreszin, Oswald Garrison Villard: Pacifist at War 
(Indianapolis, Bloomington: Indiana, 1965), p. 271. Villard’s papers are at 
the Houghton Library, Harvard. See also his "Tssues and Men” in The Nation, 
1933-40; and his autobiography. Fighting Years: Memoirs of a Liberal Editor 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1959); see also D. Joy Humes, Oswald Garrison 
Villard: Liberal of the ip2o"s (Syracuse: Syracuse Pre^, i960). Two short 
pieces which are very perceptive about Villard are Max Lemer, “The Liber¬ 
alism of Oswald Garrison Villard,” New Republic, XCVIII (April 26, 1939), 
342-4, and Stephan Themstrom, “Oswald Garrison Villard and the Politics of 
Pacifism,” Harvard Library Bulletin, XTV (Winter i960), 126-52. 
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political power as their practice suggested. With the example of 
Italy and Germany before them in the 1930’s, they were not con¬ 
vinced that the confident democratic planners of the new school 
could avoid falling, along with their enlarged state, into the hands 
of the Hamiltonian plutocrats who knew a few tricks of their own 
about governing. The progressives were fated to live and act in 
the age when the tactics and political philosophy of democrats 
were being altered to take into account the fantastic private gov- 
erments being erected all around them. They shared in that al¬ 
teration, but they did not find it intellectually or emotionally 
easy. The New Deal in part actually mirrored their confusions, 
and the unreconciled state of American political ideas, but it was 
less concerned with polity than politics, afraid not of rash action 
but of not acting at all. It, therefore, despite its apparent good 
intentions (in which only a minority of them consistently be¬ 
lieved), threatened rashly to deliver the hopes of liberalism into 
the hands of these who wished nothing more than to be handed 
the instruments of tyranny. 

With the American future as the stakes, their crippling appre¬ 
hensions and confusions are more readily forgivable. To accept 
what Roosevelt and the New Dealers had done and wished to do 
demanded more openness to exf^riment with political institu¬ 
tions, more trust in the tractability of the state to democratic pur- 
pcBes, more willingness to turn the cumulated rancor of the lower 
third against the upper, than most progressives could produce, 
although these had been the very qualities that had marked them 
as reformers, sometimes as radicals, in their own day. 

The space that separated reform periods was less than twenty 
years. Yet, as Rex TugweH once remarked, the igso’s were the 
longest decade in history, a time of vast and accelerating changes 
in morality, technology, and human density. Measured by mental 
and physical changes, the progressive era was thus farther back 
than the calendar admits, and to sense this is to bring into focus 
at omx the dynamics of history and the revolutionary nature of 
our material life. The pace of that change in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury made it a near impossibility for men who had been bom of 
fathers w^ho fought for Lincoln, who lived from the world of tlie 
haige and the wagon to the world of the Enola Gay and through 
all the social revolution her cargo symbolized, to claim, at the 
end, a lifetime of reform. 


Appendix I 

The Derivation o£ the Sample 

Before anything else is said about progressivism, one must admit 
its persistent variety. There was great divergence in the focus of 
the various reform eflEorts, in geographical origins, in goals and 
programs, in degree of success. The movement encompassed so 
many aims and extended itself over such a long period that its 
outlines are not and probably cannot be clear. While we may say 
with confidence that Senator Aldrich was not a progressive and 
that Senator Norris was^ there are men such as James C. McReyn- 
olds who inhabit the Right limit of progressivism*s vapie terri¬ 
tory, and men such as the wealthy socialist Joseph Medill Patter¬ 
son who inhabit the Left. To differentiate between surviving 
Populists, socialists and trade unionists, who were all reformers, 
and the reformer who was a progressive, we utilize (as did con¬ 
temporaries) such tests as “middle class'' origin and interest in a 
set of familiar reforms of the political system and in the areas of 
morals, urban, and industrial problems. Thus men like McReyn- 
olds and Patterson, like the ex-Populist Peter Witt of Cleveland 
or the socialist Charles Edward Russell, were sufficiently engaged 
in activities on the progressive order to edge into the penumbra 
of the movement. Most men like La Follette and Amos Finchot 
and hundreds of others, give us no trouble. But since we cannot 
define what the word “progressive" means with precision, there 
must always be some causes and individuals whose claim to the 
label is moot. 

I have determined, in recruiting a sample of progressives, to list 
those social reformers from the turn of the century to World War 
I who have been called progressives by historians or contempo¬ 
raries, and who were engaged in one or more of the varied causes 
which progressives initiated. The sample was taken from progres¬ 
sive organizational lists and from reliable historical studies, and I 
searched in seven areas: national politics, state politics, municipal 
reform movements, voluntary associations formed to advance so¬ 
cial justice or democracy, thought and publicity (muckrakers, 
writers, professors), social gospel representatives, and consumer 
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orgamzadons. In addition to seoiring a number of reformers 
from each of these areas, I culled the name of every progressive 
from three major studies of the movement—those of Arthur S. 
Link, George Mowry, and Russel B. Nye.^ 

Frc^essivism, when it finally arrived at the national political 
level, had energetic, colorful leaders and a widely publicized pro¬ 
gram. It is at this level that the movement is most fully docu¬ 
mented, and this is especially true of the apogee of reform pres¬ 
sure upon national politics, the campaign of 1912. Wilsonian or 
“New Freedom” progressives were gathered by searching Link's 
multi-volume biography of Wilson (33 names) and by including 
the members of Wilson's cabinet (19 names).^ Roosevelt Progres¬ 
sives, the “New Nationalism” progressives of the Bull Moose 
effort, were secured by culling Amos Pinchot's history of the Pro¬ 
gressive party (28 names) A list of senatorial insurgents of the 
Taft period was obtained from Howard W. Allen’s close study of 
voting on reform issues in the 1911-16 period (15 names).-^ Fi¬ 
nally, I took the names of the 50 progressives who joined them- 
selvK in the National Progressive Republican League in 1911 to 
advance the presidential candidacy of Robert M. La Follette.^ 
Progie^msm operated through political reforms at the state 
level before it moved into presidential politics. What occurred in 
Wisconsin later occurred in lesser degree in almost every state, 
with the New Jersey movement producing a President, George 

1. Artliiir S. Link, Woodrow Wiison and the Progressive Era (New York: 
Harper, 1954); George Mowry, The Era of Theodore Roosevelt (New York: 
Harf^r, 1958}; Ru^U B. Nye, Midwestern Progressive Politics (East Lansing: 
Midiigaii Srate Univeisity Press, 1959). 

2. Aniiiir S. link, Wilson: Road to the White House (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1947), chaps. 14-15, and Link, IVilson: The New Freedom 
.fPiincetoii: Princeton Univeisity Pre^, 1956), chaps. 1-8 and 12-14. All the 
members of the cabinet, it might be objected, were not progressives. But there 
is no need to inquire deeply into the credentials of any but those surviving 
throng 1936, for only thc^ could affect the study. Surviving Tvere Burleson, 
Colby, Daniels, Glas, Houston, McAdoo, McReynoIds, and Palmer. Some 
case for prt^resshism could be made for all but Houston, and he was 
dropped. 

3. Amos Pinchot, A History of the Progressive Party^. 1^12-16, edited by 
Helen M. Hcxiker (New York: New York University Press, 1958). 

4. *"Geography and Politics: Voting on Reform Issues in the United States 
Senate, 1911-16,** Journal of Southern History j, XXVH (hfay 1961), 216-26. 
The senators quaMfyiiig as reformers were those Allen found voting on the 
reform side of 134 sdected issues at least 75 per cent of the time. 

5. La Folletie^s Weekly Magazine, III (February 4,1911). 
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Mowry's fine study of California progressives includes a lengthy 
roster of reformers; I took. 15 names, those Mowry reported as 
having left substantial collections of papers.® 

The explosive and unplanned growth of the American city 
after the Civil War produced far-ranging social problems; by the 
turn of the century, the city was the center of a wide variety of 
reform efforts directed toward their solution. These municipal re¬ 
formers typically sought improvement through “citizens' “ move¬ 
ments to oust an unsavory^ mayor or city council, or to change the 
city charter. In New York, fifteen citizens formed the Committee 
of Fifteen to combat prostitution, and published the influential 
report The Social Evil (1902). To follow up that report and to 
make such a committee permanent, a new group designated 
themselves the Committee of Fourteen in 1905. There was no 
overlap in membership, and the combined committees produced 
29 names.*^ The officers of the National Municipal League for the 
year 1904 were a group of eight reformers.® 

Voluntary associations grew up to combat a variety of evils— 
child labor, the growing separation of classes in urban slums, the 
situation of the Negro or die working woman. Much of their at¬ 
tention was centered on urban problems, but they concentrated 
on aiding injured groups rather than on honesty in urban gov¬ 
ernment. Further, these associations generally developed a na¬ 
tionwide organization. The National Child Labor Committee in 
1905 listed 15 oflicers and trustees.^ A middle class organization 
formed to advance the position of the laborer was the American 
Association for Labor Legislation. Its letterhead in 1916 listed, as 
general officers and members of the Executive Committee, 26 
prominent progressives.^® Five white reformers met in 1909 to take 
the first steps toward founding the National Association for the 

6- The California Progressives (Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1051). See Ms Bibliographical Note. 

7. The Committee of Fifteen, The Social Evil (New Vork:^ G. P. Putnams 
Sons, 1902). The Committee of Fourteen, The Social Evil in New York: A 
Study of Law Enforcement (New York: G. P. Putnams Sons, 1910). 

8. A list of the officers of the League, formed in Philadelphia in 1894, is in 
Frank M. Stewart, A Half-Century of Municipal Reform: The History of the 
National Municipal League (Berkeley; University of California Press, 1950). 

9. Proceedings of the First Annual Meeting of the National Child Labor 

Committee (1905). . t -1. x 

10. AALL to Library of Congress, June 1, 1916; AALL Collection, Library of 

Congress. 
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Advancement of Colored People.^^ In all, these three groixps 
yielded a total of 46 names. An important component of volun¬ 
tary activity of this sort was the settlement house movement, but 
there seemed no need to make special efforts to recruit a sample 
of settlement workers, since they were so well represented in the 
three general studies I used. 

The progressive movement received its publicity and much of 
its impetus from the reporters and writers involved in the muck- 
raker movement. Louis Filler's book. Crusaders for Americun 
Liberalism, is a classic study of their exposure of graft, monopoly, 
and the gamut of progressive concems.^^ For social critics of a less 
sensational sort, I turned to David Noble's study of some of tlie 
intellectual leaders of progressive reform (eleven names) 

Two familiar studies of the social gospel movement during tlie 
pre^essive period, those of Charles H. Hopkins and Henry May, 
yielded ^3 names.^^ Consumer groups were spontaneous products 
of this era of heightened awareness of the need to organize the 
unorganized, and from the National Consumers' League (general 
officers and vice-presidente, 1911) and the People's Lobby (First 
Governing Board, 1906), I derived 29 names.^^ 

The total, after eliminating names appearing more than once, 
was a group of 402 men and women who took part in the far-flung^ 
enterprises of progressive reform. Further study revealed that 
even the broadly lenient standards used to identify a ‘‘progres¬ 
sive” disqualified two men, and their names were dropped.^® The 
sample of reformers stood finally at 400. 


11. Maiy White Ovingtoe, The Walk Came Tumbling Down (New Yoirk: 
Harcciiirt, Brace, 1947). 

12. (New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1939). 

13. The Paradox of Frogresswe Thought (Minneapolis: University of Min- 
n<Kota Pr^, 1958)* 

14. Hopkins, The Rise of the Social Gospel in American Protestantisme 

(New Havm: Yale University Pre^ 2940), 16 names. May, Prot^es- 
*ant Churches and Industrial America (New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1949); chapters 2 and 4 of Part IV yielded 17 names. In the Hopkins book: 
there were over a hundred social gcKpel ministers and writers mentioned.; 1 
selected the sixteen who wrere most prominent. 

15. IVor^ of the Naiionai Consumers’ League (Ameiican AcadCTiy of Political 
and Social Sciences, 1911), II; thirteen nam^es. Samuel Merwin, “The People's 
Lobby/* Success Magazine, IX (November 1906), 25-6; sixteen names. 

i§. Jame Carsen Needham appeared in Mowxy's bibhograpliical note, since 
his papers (at Stanford) contain frequent references to California politics in 
the pre^jessive period. But Needham was no progresive, but a stauncla. 
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II 

Of the 400 selected, 204 died before 1933. An additional 22 died 
before the first four years of the New Deal were completed, and I 
have not considered them.^'^ For another six I could not locate 
satisfactory data about their subsequent careers and death dates. 
Dropping those who died before 1936, and those for whom no 
data at all could be discovered, I ended by examining a group of 
survivors totaling 168.1s 

I have arranged these progressives in the following categories of 
political attitude: the category ‘'Consistently More Radical than 
the New DeaF^ for those of a critical stance who assumed that 
only a radical change in the profit system offered real improve¬ 
ment; “Supported the New DeaF' for those who generally ap¬ 
plauded what was done, although they may have objected to cer¬ 
tain laws or policies; “Opposed to the New DeaF* for tho^ who 
disliked most or all of it, the principal sign being a vote for Lan- 
don; “Other’* the evasion I adopted for those whose response was 
so complex or shifting as to make categorization impossible, as 
they mixed distaste for the New Deal with hopes for true reform 
in a way that constituted neither approval or rejection; “Re¬ 
treated from Political Concern** for those ten progressives who 


opponent of the reformers of the Lincoln-Roosevelt RepubMcan League and 
kindred disturbances. David F. Houston, Wilson's Secretary of Agriculture, 
was never a reformer, either before national prominence or after. 

17. They were Jane Addams (d. 1935): Joshua W. Alexander (d. February 
1936); James Mark Baldwin (d. 1954); Elmer J. Burkett (d. i9S5)» William 
J. Cary (d. 1934); Christopher F. Connolly (d. 1933); Jc^ph M. Dixon (d. 
1934); Henry W. Famam (d. 1933); Walter L. Fisher (d. 1935); Gilson Gardn^er 
(d. 1935); Charlotte Perkins Gilman (d. 1935); GilbCTt N. Haugen (d. 1933); 
William Travers Jerome (d. 1934); William S. Kenyon (d. 1933); Henry C. 
King (d. 1934); William L. La FoHette (d. 1934); Edward J. McGuire (d. 1934); 
Walter Owen (d. 1934); John B. Payne (d. 1935); George L. Record (d. 1933); 
Brand WTiitlock (d. 1934); William B. Wilson (d. 1934). 

All saw Roosevelt elected and witnessed a part of the New Deal, but only 
a part, and I have not used their responses in tabulating results. In cases 
where the response was rather well articulated, as for Jane Adda ms or 
George Record for example, I have worked that attitude into the study at 
the appropriate place. 

18. For the following no death dates could be found, nor very little other 
information: Harry W. Cadman, Hugh T. Halbert, Paul Latzke, Geoigine 
Milmine, John B. Moran, Andrew J. Smith. 

An alphabetical list of the full sample may be found in Appendix HI. 
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dearly dedded to have nothing more to do with politics, reforms^ 
or social causes. Forty-two others had to be put in the category 
“No (or Insuffident) Data.'" 

CONSISTENTLY MORE RAMCAL THAN THE NEW DEAL: 

John Dewey, Scott Nearing, Charles Edward Russell, Upton Sin¬ 
clair, Lincoln Steffens. 

total: 5 


SUPPORTED THE NEW DEAL: 

John B. Andrews, Herbert Seely Bigelow, John Burke, Jolm 
R. Commons, Edwani P. Costigan, Josephus Daniels, J. lion- 
berger Dads, Finley Peter Dunne, Joseph Eagle, Homer Folks, 
Raymond B. Fosdick, Norman Hapgood, John R. Haynes, 
Frauds J. Heney, John Hayn^ Holmes, Frederic C. Howe, 
Henry T. Hunt, Harold L. Ickes, Paul U. Kello^^, William 
Draper Lewis, Benjamin B. Lindsey, William G. McAdoo, Francis 
J. McConnell, Frands E. McGovern, Gustavus Myers, George W. 
Norris, Joseph Medill Patterson, George Foster Peabody, Josepti. 
T. Robinson, E. A. Ross, Mary Kingsbury Simkhovitch, Rudolpli 
Spreckles, Charles SteMe, Frank W. Taussig, Graham Taylor, 
M^erle D. Vincent, Lillian D. Wald, Stephen S. Wise, Peter Witt, 
Mary E. Woolley. 

total: 40 


OPPOSED to the new DEAL: 

Henry J. Allen, Newton D. Baker, Robert P. Bass, William S. 
Bennet, William E. Borah, Jonathan Bourne, Joseph L. Bristow, 
John Graham Brooks, Albert S. Burleson, Arthur Capper, Lrwirr 
S. Cobb, Bainbridge Colby, Coe Crawford, George Creel, Freder¬ 
ick Moi^n Davenport, E. A. Dickson, RiAard T, Ely, Irving 
Fisher, James R. Garfield, Carter Glass, William Hard, William 
Randolph Heaist, Burton J. Hendrick, Charles Evans Hughes, 
Cordell Hull, Morton D. Hull, Robert Hunter, Wallace Irwdn, 
Will Irwin, Hiram Johnson, Reginald W. Kauffman, James Li. 
KirMand, Irvine L. lenroot, Walter lippmaim, Samuel S. Mc¬ 
Clure, Vance C. McCormick, James G. McReynoIds, Edgar Lee 
Masters, John M. Nelson, Chase S. Osborn, A. Mitchell Palmer, 
Geoige Cooper Pardee, Arthur J. Pillsbury, Amos Pinchot, Gif¬ 
ford Pinchot, Atlee Pomerene, James A. Reed, Chester H. Rowell, 
Ellery Sedgwick, Albert Shaw, Charles M. Sheldon, George Shel- 
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don, John Spargo, Henry L. Stimson, Marshall Stimson, Mark 
Sullivan, William S. U’Ren, Carl S. Vrooman, Felix M. Warburg, 
William Allen White. 

total: 60 


other: 

Henry Fountain Ashurst, Ray Stannard Baker, Louis D. Bran- 
deis. Max Eastman, Robert L. Owen, Ernest Poole, Raymond 
Robins, Ida TarbeU, Joseph P. Tumulty, Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard. 

total: 10 


retreated from political concern: 

Samuel Hopkins Adams, Winston Churchill, Charles R. Crane, 
William J. Ghent, William H. Hatton, Hutchins Hapgood, Henry 
F. Hollis, Samuel Merwin, Walter E. Sachs, Marie Van Vorst. 

total: 10 


no (or insufficient) data: 

Robert McDowell Allen, Irene Osgood Andrews, Lee Beattie, 
Norris Brmvn, William Adams Brown, Everett Colby, Harris 
Cooley, Edward T. Devine, Rhetta Childe Dorr, Mark M. Fagan, 
Frank H. Fayant, Austen G. Fox, Franklin Hichbom, Frederick 
Ludwig HoflEman, Frances A. Kellor, Adolph Lewisohn, S. Mc- 
Cune Lindsay, Lucius N. Littauer, Owen R. Lovejoy, Henry L. 
McCime, Theodore Marburg, Shailer Mathews, Royal Meeker, H. 
Pereira Mendes, Elmer A. Morse, Victor Murdock, Charles P. 
Neill, Mary White Ovington, John M. Parker, Miles Poindexter, 
Erman J. Kidgway, George Rublee, Theodore A. Schroeder, 
Edwin R. A. Seligman, Francis Louis Slade, Edgar C. Snyder, 
Ethelbert Stewart, George Kibbe Turner, William English Wall¬ 
ing, Judson C. Welliver, John Wilson Wood, Clinton Rogers 
Woodruff, Charles R. Zahniser. 

total: 43 

As has been said many times, progressives were intensely indi¬ 
vidualistic. The categories above were therefore not designed to 
contain them neatly, but in order to make some general view pos¬ 
sible. Many progressives changed their minds about the New 
Deal, and had to be categorized by their principal, usually their 
final, response- There was some monolithic approval or rejection. 
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but just as frequently some parts of the New Deal were welcomed, 
other parts regretted, and even others never passed upon. 

An idea of the complexity of the effort to order individual re¬ 
sponses may be gained by comparing some of those within a given 
category. For example, James A. Reed and William Allen White 
are both set down as opposed to the New Deal, although the na¬ 
ture of their criticism varied greatly. Reed vocally despised it all, 
while White was decidedly uncomfortable with Landon in 1956, 
and made most of his criticism in a rueful, apologetic tone. Cor- 
deU Hull, another in that category, was able to act as Roosevelt's 
Secretary of State and bear in silence his disapproval of the Presi¬ 
dent's domestic policies. Chase Osborn was a Landon man and a 
critic of the New Deal in the middle years, but in 1933, and again 
in 1937, he was found praising the President and his efforts. Such 
are the diversities of political opposition. 

Among New Deal sympathizers there is little more neatness or 
consistency. The list of the administration's friends and well- 
wishers includes the affable and loyal Josephus Daniels, the taci¬ 
turn Gustavus Myers, who continued to muckrake the American 
rich but who apparently had no real interest in politics, and a 
man with spectacular changes of mind, Joseph Medill Patterson, 
who left his strong New Beal stance about 1940 to become a vitri¬ 
olic critic. 

But these men and women are at least susceptible to some 
grouping. There were those, like Oswald Garrison Villard or 
Raymond Robins, who follo'wed a torturous course beyond cate¬ 
gory. Robins might stand as the most baffing member of that 
s^ment of reformers who, governed both by their individualism 
and their humanity, simply could not decide what to do or think. 
The con^quence was generally a political course of great ambi¬ 
guity, and even when that couise could be described as for or 
against the New Deal, it s|x>ke clearly only of confusion and con¬ 
flicting impulses. Men like Borah, Chase Osborn, Richard Ely, 
Albert Shaw, Marshall Stimson, William Allen White, Henry 
Fountain Ashurst, Ray Stannard Baker, or Edward T. Devine 
were most representative of this sort of vacillating political loy¬ 
alty, but Ray Robins was surely the most confused.^^ I claim little 


i§. Robins, ex-cowhand, minister, lawyer, and social worker, 
wm rusticated in Florida during the 1930's. Yet he found time 
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£or political sympathies. A Republican and friend of Herbert 
Hoover, he visited the Soviet Union in 1953 and praised her 
extravagantly: he criticized the New Deal, remained a Republi¬ 
can (favoring Borah) through 1936, and then switched to Roo¬ 
sevelt to the extent that he lauded the Court plan, and seems 
to have voted for him subsequently. Robins—charismatic, mes¬ 
sianic, and not a little neurotic—^was never able to decide what 
to do with himself. A letter to William Hard in 1938 mirrors 
these confusions: *T certainly agree with you that normalcy is 
not enough- We have to restore a democratic [‘‘democratic” 
marked out and “dynamic” penned in] economic system in 
America. ... We have to accommodate a growing and moving 
society to the just human needs of the relatively inefficient and 
unfortunate. . . . How to accommodate change to security? 
How to produce a system that moves and at the same time has 
normalcy [“normalcy” penned out and “mercy” penned in] 

- - . that is the basic problem, as I look at it.” Robins to 
Hard, letter of no date (1938), Box 28, Robins MSS, Wisconsin 
State Historical Society. 

more for the groupings above than that they provide a method 
for presenting with reasonable accuracy the general pattern of 
progressive thought and opinion in the New Deal years. 

Ill 

What follows is an analysis of the biographical data gathered on 
the sirrviving reformers, considered first as a whole (168 of them), 
and then in two sub-groups, the opponents (So) and the sup¬ 
porters (40) of the New Deal. The data include age, type of re¬ 
form activity, geographical origin (based on place of rearing 
rather than place of birth), party affiliation, education, social class 
(early or family class standing, and then class at maturity), and 
religion. 

The patterns emerging from these data in some cases suggest 
obvious tlieories of causation. Because I have not used multivari¬ 
ate analysis, and because the actual mechanism of causation is 
usually obscure, I have been cautious in its interpretation. As the 
tobacco industry says of cigarettes and cancer, a high correlation 
between, let us say, political radicalism and graduate study in 
Oermany is “a mere statistical regularity,” and no proof of any¬ 
thing. Nevertheless, this sort of information, both where it shows 
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apparent correlation between political ideas and sociological sit¬ 
uation, and where it does not, brings us closer to an understand¬ 
ing of recent American reform.^^ 


TABLE 1 YEAR OF BIRTH 



All SuTvitiors 

Anti-New Deal 

Pro-New Deal 


(16S) 

(60) 

(40) 

Mean 

1868 

1868 

1867 

Median 

1867 

1867 

1867 

Mode (12) 

1868 




Tb<^ opposing the New Deal were, on the average, only one 
year older than those supporting it. This is an insignificant gap, 
and iU'dicat^ that political conser^^atism had no direct relation to 
age, at least within this group. The span of years among the sur- 
\idng 168 prc^essives was considerable; the oldest wras bom in 
1846, the youngest in 1889. It might have been expected that the 
older progressives vrould have proven more conservative in the 
19^0*5, but this was not the case. Neither was the reverse the case. 
IVithin the sample itself, age apparently had little if anything to 
do with acceptance or rej^ection of the New Deal. In the absence 
of a control group, w^e cannot be sure that advandng age did not 
incline them all equally in some direction—^presumably a con¬ 
servative one. 

It should be noted that the 168 survivors were younger than the 
average. l\Ti€n the emtire sample is surveyed (birth dates are 
available for 364), the mean year of birth is 1861, the median 
1862, and the mcxial year 1859. For the entire sample the range is 
also greater; the oldest was bom in 1819, and sevei^ were bom in 
the 1830*5. Nonethel^, mc^t were bom between 1855 and 187s- 
With a mean year of birth of 1861, progressives were relatively 
young men, as other surveys have shown. Richard Hofstadter’s 
comment seems valid, that they were the generation that came of 
age in the 1890*$. 

Many prc^essiv^ were involved in more than one type of re¬ 
form activity. I have used each one’s chief interest in such cases. 

As may be seen, there are marked differences in the distiibn- 

m On career line analysis and its limitations, see E. N. SavetB, ‘'The Amer¬ 
ican Patrician Claa: A Field for Research/* Amerimn Quarterly^ XV (Sum- 
mcr 1^3), 235-58. 
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TABLE 2 TYPE OF REFORM ACTIVITY 



Entire Sample 

Anti—New Deal 

Pro-New Deal 

Politics 

« 9 % (48) 

44% (26) 

17% (7) 

Municipal reform 

9 % (IS) 

3 % (2) 

20% (8) 

Social Justice 

12% (20) 

8 % ( 5 ) 

8 % ( 3 ) 

Social gospel 

8 % ( 13 ) 

2% (1) 

13% (5) 

Settlement-social work 

6 % (11) 

0 0 

20% (8) 

Journalism-editing 

* 9 % ( 47 ) 

37 % (22) 

13% (5) 

Expert: economics, etc. 

5 % (10) 

3 % (2) 

8 % ( 3 ) 

Other 

( 3 ) 

(1) 

(1) 


tion o£ reform interests between groups of similar political atti¬ 
tude. The New Deal drew strong support from settlement house 
and social workers, ministers, and municipal reformers. There 
was strong opposition among politicians and the journalist-editor 
group. 

Of the entire sample, at least thirteen reported having done 
work in settlement houses, even if this was not their central inter¬ 
est. Ten of these favored the New Deal, This strong association of 
the settlement house-social work progressive with a continuing 
reformism appears to be the strongest connection between any 
area of progressive effort and the reforms of the 1930’s. 


TABLE 3 REGIONAL ORIGINS 



Entire Sample 

Anti-New Deal 

Pro-New Deal 


{Data for 1^0) 

{Data for 57) 

{Data for 40) 

New England 

9% 

10% (S) 

io 7 o ( 4 ) 

Middle-Atlantic 

31% 

25% (14) 

28% (11) 

Middle West 

38% 

44 % (25) 

37 %> (15) 

South 

14% 

10% (6) 

17% ( 5 ) 

Far West 

8 % 

10% (6) 

8 % ( 3 ) 


Of 168 surviving progressives, reliable data on area of rearing 
could be obtained for only 148; of these, five were bom in Ger¬ 
many, two in England, and one in Ireland, and they were 
omitted from the above figures. 

There seems to have been litde difference in attitude toward 
the New Deal from region to region. Progressives of all regions 
show more opposition than support toward the New Deal. The 
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South (including Kentucky) offered more New Deal support than 
any other region, although even there we find opposition to be 
stronger among the old progressives. The data is too thin to be 
conclusive here, and it must be remembered that opposition to 
the New Deal in the South necessarily meant a breach in that 
region’s historic allegiance to the Democratic party (see Appen¬ 
dix II). 

In addition to data on region o£ rearing, it was possible to ob¬ 
tain information locating the childhood years of these reformers 
in either a city, small town, or rural setting. This could not be 
done with any great precision, not only because many families 
moved about in a given community or between communities, but 
also because “Boston” or “near Buffalo, New York” permits only 
a general estimate of the demographic situation in which individ¬ 
uals spent their formative years. Street addresses or other precise 
locations were rarely given. The figures that follow are therefore 
intended as rough estimates. 

Of a group of 140 for whom data is sufficient, 30 per cent were 
raised in cities, 50 per cent in small towns, and 20 per cent on 
faims- Of those opposing the New Deal, 23 per cent were city- 
raised, 52 per cent in small towns, and 25 per cent on farms. It 
thus appears that the anti-New Deal group derived from rural 
origins slightly more often than average and from city origins 
slightly less often; die reverse was true of the group favoring 
the New Deal. Only the dty, of the three locations, produced 
as many of tliose supporting reform in the 19^0’s as those who 
opposed it then. 


TABLE 4 PARTY AFFILIATION 


Anti- 

Pro- 

No Conclusive 

Party 

New Deal 

New Deal 

Information 

Democrats (37) 

15 

H 

8 

Republicans (55) 

SI 

6 

18 

Socialists (10) 

S 

1 

3a 

Independents (18) 

4 

10 

4 


a Four other SociaKsts—^John Dewey, Scott Nearing, Charles Edward Russell, 
and Upton Sinclair—^were to the Left of the New Deal. 


Of the surviving progressives, I discovered avowed party affilia¬ 
tions for 102. Another eighteen called themselves Independents, 
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or consistently pursued an independent voting course. Of the rest 
nothing substantial could be learned about their voting records 
or continuing political allegiances. 

The important years for this party determination were taken to 
be 1904-20; the Progressive party afl&liations were ignored here, 
and will be discussed shortly. There was some shifting around 
among parties as the progressive period began (chiefly in the 
1890's), and almost as much again during the war years and the 
1920's. Still, most progressives stayed in one party for life. 

The data suggest that, among those for whom party afl&liation 
and response to the New Deal are both known. Democrats were 
more likely to oppose than support the New Deal (by a very 
slight margin), Republicans were considerably more likely to op¬ 
pose, and the old Socialists divided rather evenly bettveen a con¬ 
tinuing radicalism and a reactionary shift over to the Right of the 
New Deal. Roosevelt got more support from Democratic progres¬ 
sives than from Republicans, but more opposition than support 
from both. Those progressives who had never established a party 
affiliation had a strong tendency to support the New Deal. 

Of the thirty-two Bull Moose veterans whose response to the 
New Deal is known, twenty-one opposed and eleven supported it. 
The Bull Moose group thus appears slightly more conservative 
than the Democrats, but not so conservative as the group of thirty- 
seven Republicans whose attitudes to the New Deal are known. 
The Bull Moosers who argued during the campaign of 1936 that 
F.D.R. was not the heir to the Bull Moose-New Nationalism 
mantle had the agreement of most of the Bull Moose remnant 
encountered in this study. 

Table 5 presents data on formal education. There was no way 
to assess the informal education—reading, conversation, lectures, 
travel—that these men and women might have undergone, and 
this is regrettable in view of its probable importance. But formal 
education repays investigation nonetheless. 

The extent of formal education appears to have had little rela¬ 
tion to political attitudes during the ig^o's. Neither college de¬ 
grees, graduate work, nor European study, taken alone, appear to 
Lve influenced progressives either toward a continued reformism 

or away from it. ^ ^ - 

If the group with graduate degrees is scrutimzed as to disci¬ 
pline, an interesting pattern appears. Among those who opposed 
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TABLE 5 EDUCATION 


Entire Sample 

Anti-New Deal 

Pro-New Deal 

No formal education 

1 

0 

0 

Some secondary 

7 

4 

1 

High school diploma 

8 

2 

4 

Some college 

16 

8 

4 

College degree 

117 (78%) 

43 (75%) 

27 (75%) 

total: d 

149 

67 

36 

College graduates with 
some post-graduate 
study 

14 

4 

5 

Graduate degree 

61 (40%) 

>9 (33%) 

13 (36%) 

European study 

so (13%) 

6 (11%) 

5 (i 47 o) 

Educational data was adequate in only these cases. 



the New Deal and possessed graduate degrees, law degrees pre¬ 
dominate; twelve, or 64 per cent, had degrees in law, and only 
seven, or 36 per cent, had master’s or doctor’s degrees. Among 
those who supported the New Deal and possessed graduate de¬ 
grees, law degrees are in a minority; three or just under 25 per 
cent, had degrees in law, and ten, or just over 75 per cent had 
either master’s or doctor's degrees. 

Of a total of 117 college graduates, twenty-nine, or 24 per cent, 
were Hansard graduates. Of these, thirteen, or 45 per cent, op¬ 
posed the New Deal, five, or 17 per cent, supported it, and for 
eleven there is no reliable information. The concentration of 
Haiv’ard graduates is high among progressives, and Harvard 
graduates turned out to be more likely to oppose the New Deal 
than the sample as a whole. 

It was difficult to determine the social and economic situation 
into which progressives were bom—or which they later attained 
—in more than a very general sense. Information was either lack¬ 
ing entirely, or fragmentary. A progressive might speak, for ex¬ 
ample, of being bom and raised on a farm in Iowa, which would 
leave to the imagination the size and productivity of the farm, the 
income of the family, the social origins of the parents, and so on. 
A fairly detailed autobiographical account such as that of Mark 
Sullivan in his The Education of an American^ giving a full pic- 
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ture of family finances, furnishings, food, etc., was a rare excep¬ 
tion. It proved possible, however, to arrive at a rough estimate of 
social class at birth and in full career in the cases of 126 out of 168- 
surviving progressives. Of these, political response to the New 
Deal could be determined in 83 cases. 

It has often been said that the progressive was a middle class 
reformer. Used in the broadest sense to indicate adherence to the 
middle class values (honesty, religious observance and piety, thrift,, 
ambition, etc.), and implying the possession of some property, 
this generalization is correct in most cases, but hardly useful. 
For the purposes of this study a class spectrum of the simplest sort 
was adopted, based upon a family’s (or an individual’s) economic 
situation only, and assuming a “middle” as average. The catego¬ 
ries were “Lower,” “Lower Middle,” “Middle,” “Upper Middle,”' 
and “Wealthy.” 

An example of lower class origin might be that of Charles Stel- 
zle, who was bom and raised on the East Side of New York, lost 
his father at nine, and was supported by a mother who took in 
washing and sewed women’s wrappers in their tenement room.^ 
John Haynes Holmes might be said to have been raised in the 
lower stratiun of the middle class, for his father had attempted to 
be a furniture merchant, failed, failed again at being a traveling 
salesman, and forced the family after years of harddup to fall 
back upon maternal grandparents. 

The “Middle” defines a situation of regular employment for 
the father, regular meals and habits, sufficient prosperity for 
home ownership and a few cautious investments—the world, for 
instance, of William Allen White’s upbringing in Kansas. Hutch¬ 
ins and Norman Hapgood represent the typical “Upper Middle”; 
bom to an Alton, Illinois plow manufacturer who “once made 
and saved 1 100,000” and who sent his sons to Harvard, the Hap- 
goods grew up in comfort but never in lavish surroundings. And,, 
for the youth of a progressive bom to wealth, one might read Os¬ 
wald Gairison Villard’s autobiography Fighting YearSj or W. A. 
Swanberg’s Citizen Hearst, 

Arranged along that scale, the progressive generation demon¬ 
strates a greater diversity of class origins than is commonly al¬ 
leged, There is some bunching in the “Middle” and “Upper 
Middle” categories, but tlie poor and the very ridi are well repre¬ 
sented. 

There is some difference, although not a striking amount, be- 
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TABLE 6 CLASS ORIGINS 


Lower 

Lower Middle 
Middle 
Upper Middle 
Wealthy 


Entire Sample 

15 (12%) 

20 (15%) 

35 (28%) 

34 (27%) 

22 (18%) 


Anti-New Deal 
6 ( 12 %) 

7 (14%) 

16 (31%) 

16 (31%.) 

6 (12%) 


Pro—New Deal 
5 (16%) 

5 (25%) 
(31%) 

6 (ig%) 

3 (9%) 


tween tlie class origins of progressives favoring the New Deal and 
those opposing it. A slightly greater proportion of those who were 
bom lower tlian “Middle” ended in the 1930’s by supporting 
Roosevelt. Among those favorable to the New Deal, about 40 per 
cent were bom below “Middle,” and only about 25 per cent 
above. Among those opposed, the proportions were almost exactly 
revered. Still it must remembered that men and women bom 
to wealth supported the New Deal, and many bom to poor fami¬ 
lies did not approve of the welfare and other measures of the 
second Roosevelt. 

When the data on class are assembled for progressives in full 
career, it is first of all apparent that almost every one of them 
greatly improved in economic situation. Of a sample of 126, only 
eighteen might be said to have remained in “Middle” circum¬ 
stances or lower. Among all progressives in this study, only Sam¬ 
uel S. McClure, to my knowledge, was in serious economic distress 
in the later years of life. 

Working with such information as could be found, I have been 
able to arrive at the data shown in Table 7 regarding class at ma¬ 
turity and political attitude. 

These figures indicate a slight tendency for opposition to the 
New Deal to increase with affluence, but the figures convey a de¬ 
gree of precision which the evidence w^ould not allow. 

While working with class categories, I kept a record of occupa¬ 
tion. The relation between area of reform acti\dty and political 
attitude in the 193^*^ already been discussed (see Table 2), 
and there would be little point in presenting occupational data 
at the same length, since the categories and the results are quite 
similar. As might be expected, lawyers and politicians tended to 
oppose the New Deal ( about three to two), while editors, pub¬ 
lishers, and writers showed an even stronger anti-New Deal senti- 





THE DERIVATION OF THE SAMPLE 


TABLE 7 CLASS AT MATURITY*^ 


Lower 

Lower Middle 
Middle 

Upper Middle 
Wealthy 


Entire Sample 
o 

4 ( 3%) 

H (ii%) 

79 (63%) 

29 (23%) 


Anti-New Deal 


I ( 2%) 

3 ( 6%) 
35 (66%) 
13 (25%) 


New Deal 


2 (7%) 
5 (16%) 
20 (64%) 
4 (13%) 


c Incomes fluctuated considerably due to job changes, illness, or the Crash of 
1929. The base period was the decade of the 1930s, although some considera¬ 
tion was given to the style of life established from about 1920 forward. 


ment (at least four to one). Social workers, clergymen, and 
teachers tended to support the New Deal quite consistently. 

Some of these men and women pursued more than one career 
at a time, not to mention occasional career changes, so that the 
following occupational data contain a margin of arbitrariness. I 
called Carter Glass a politician, for example, when he was also a 
publisher. But wdth that in mind, the figures tell an interesting 
story. The occupational breakdown for suivi\ing progresives is 
as follows: lawyers, 31; miters and journalists, 26; editors and 
publishers, 20; politicians, 19; businessmen, 15; teachers, 14; cler¬ 
gymen and social workers, 13 each; farmem and doctors, 2 each. 

It is also instructive to look more closely at the group of lawyei^ 
who survived to obseiv^e the New^ Deal and whose political atti¬ 
tudes are recorded. Of a group of twenty-eight, eighteen opposed 
the New Deal and ten supported it. But the ten who favored the 
New Deal were an unusual group of lawyers. Two (John Burke 
and Ben Lindsey) vrere judges, and none of the others was prac¬ 
ticing law in the 1930*8. Like Harold Ickes, Henry T. Hunt, or 
Frederic C. Howe, tliey were New Dealers, or, like Raymond B. 
Fosdick, they had long ago gone into otlier lines of ■work. The 
practicing lawyer tended to oppose tlie New Deal, then, but a 
good bit more strongly tlian the eighteen to ten proportion would 


There were no significant variances in political attitude among 
Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and those of no religious affiliation. 
No pattern could be discerned among any of the major religions 
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{nor between those who called themselves atheists or agnostics 
and the believers) which would associate religious affiliation to an 
unusual degree with either conservatism or liberalism. It might 
be thought that Catholics and/or Jews would demonstrate a more 
favorable attitude toward the New Deal than Protestants, be¬ 
cause of the appeal of the Democratic party traditionally, and the 
New Deal more immediately, to new ethnic and urban groups. 
For these progressives, at least, a strictly religious test does not 
reveal strong differences in political outlook. Protestant progres¬ 
sives opposed the New Deal more often than they favored it, but 
the proportion was almost exactly that of the group as a whole. A 
small group of Catholics and Jews for whom there was reliable 
information on political attitude in the i93o*s split evenly, for 
the New Deal and against. 

There seemed, then, to be no significant correspondence be¬ 
tween denominational affiliation and political attitude. Yet it 
still might be true that religious faith encouraged certain politi¬ 
cal preferences and the lack of it encouraged others. Since it was 
easier to know who was religious than who was not, I gathered all 
those progresaves of unusual piety, or a close observance, verbal 
and otherwise, of religious obligations, in order to test for political 
homogeneity. They were Bigelow, William Adams Brown, Cobb, 
Davenport, Garfield, Holmes, Kirkland, McConnell, McReynolds, 
Nelson, Osborn, Robins, Charles Sheldon, Stelzle, Marshall Stim- 
son. Wise, Wood, and Woodruff. The fourteen whose response to 
the New Deal is known divided nine against and five supporting. 
That proportion is almost exactly the same as that of the entire 
sample, and seems to disallow any simple connection between 
deep religious feeling and any one political leaning. More im¬ 
portant than the intensity of faith, of course, was what sort of 
faith it was. The moralistic protestantism of inen like Justice 
McReynolds or James R. Garfield probably added to their dis¬ 
taste for the New Deal, and the social Christianity of men like 
Bishop McConnell or John Haines Holmes virtually assured their 
warm reception for the administration that brought welfare to 
Washington. Observ^ers of modem ‘‘conservatism” cannot be un¬ 
aware of the persistent association of conservative political views 
and fundamentalist religious views, but it would be a bold investi¬ 
gator who would claim to know which was primary. 





Appendix II 

A Critical Evaluation of the Sample 


The sample is open to certain objections. The progressives se¬ 
lected were leaders, and a possibility of error inheres in whatever 
differences in outlook might have existed between the leadership 
and the sympathizing, voting, inarticulate rank and file. That 
difference might make the sample a bit more radical than if it 
were representative of progressivism from base to leadership, but 
we can only speculate here, since progressives of little attainment 
or reputation rarely put their reflections into writing. Even the 
most active and articulate of the reformers, well enough known 
to have been selected in my canvas, failed in forty-three cases to 
have left sufficient published or unpublished material to enable 
me to discover their political views in the 1930’s. 

Another problem was that of proportion. It is virtually impos¬ 
sible to be sure of the proportion of their energies that went into 
the various causes of the era, trust-busting, honest government, 
eradication of child labor, conservation, and so on. A sample cm 
only approximate the proportions we sense from an uneven his¬ 
torical literature and public record. Concerning this sample in 
particular, the names gathered from secondary accounts re¬ 
flect an over-representation of two types of reformer, the politician 
and the muckraker (not only journalists, but authom of books of 
social criticism in general). The sample of muckrakers from 
Filler’s book, seventy-two in number, was scaled down considera¬ 
bly in the end by the subsequent obscurity of so many, and a 
marked decline in their interest in political affairs. Nonetheless, 
writers and politicians dominate contemporary reports, secondary 
literature, and this study, even though they certainly do not nu¬ 
merically dominate any substantial reform movement. 

At the local level, such as the Chicago Civic Federation or the 
“New Idea” clubs in New Jersey, more businessmen are encoun¬ 
tered than this sample included (about 6 per cent of the whole). 
Alfred Chandler’s study of Bull Moosers, for example, turned up 
95 businessmen out of 260, a proportion of some 40 per cent.^ 
1. "The Origins of Progresave Leadership,” Appendix HI of voL VIH, The 
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Chandler was able to work with lower-echelon reformers since he 
needed only biographical data. Similarly, Samuel P. Hayses study 
of Pittsburgh reformers reported that 52 per cent of a sample of 
745 were businessmen.^ It is clear tliat progressivism in most of its 
local forms contained a greater proportion of businessmen than 
my sample. How many more, and what effect they would have 
had on the political center of gravity, we cannot be sure. Unfor¬ 
tunately, businessmen were for the most part part-time progres¬ 
sives, active at the local level principally, and such men usually 
fail to leave the historian the sources he needs to determine com¬ 
plex political attitudes. 

This sample included many progressive types, some in suflScient 
quantity that I have confidence that further work would not alter 
the pattern established in this study. If the sample did not con¬ 
tain enough businessmen or enough ‘‘ordinary,” rear rank pro¬ 
gressives it did contain a large number of social workers, journal¬ 
ists, academic people, lawyers, and politicians. The clergymen in 
tlie sample, however, are probably not representative of all cler¬ 
gymen who were caught up in progressivism. They were predomi¬ 
nantly big parish clergymen, undoubtedly less conservative than 
most who responded to the books of Charles Sheldon or Walter 
Rauschenbus^. There are women in the sample, but there can 
be no doubt that these women—^Lillian Wald, Jane Addams. 
Mary Simkhovitch, and so on—^were quite unlike the average 
woman who belonged to a local temperance group or the 
Woman’s Trade Union League. A study of a large number of 
female progressives of all types would undoubtedly reduce tlie 
overwhelming statistical association of women with New Deal 
sympathies which this study discovered. 

Few reformers were touched by only one reform interest, but 
when they were one can test that particular interest for its fate in 
the 1930’s—at least as its old partisans saw things. This could be 
done to a greater extent than I have been able to do for the peace 
progressives, for temperance reformers, and for conservationists. 
In &e instance of those interested largely or entirely in outlawing 
drink, one of coiir^ expects serious disagreements with the New 


Letters of Theodore Rooseveitj edited by Eking E. Morison (Cambridge: 
Har\"ard University Press, 1954). 

2. “The Politics of Reform in ^Municipal Government in the Progressive Era/* 
Pacific Northwest Quarterly^ LV (October 1964), 160- 
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Deal. Tliis is so not only because the New Deal made America 
wet again, and seemed to like it so, but also because it was in - 
broad cultural conflict with those classes where prohibition had 
its strength. The relation of peace progressives to the New Deal £s 
complicated, for although the pacifist element—John 
Holmes, Villard, and probably Jane Addams if she had iiveci-~ 
had reason to dislike Franklin Roosevelt’s foreign policy, some 
members of the peace forces had strong internationalist convic-- 
tions and one guesses that at least some of them would come to 
agree with Roosevelt that world peace required not only a scns^ 
of collective responsibility but the wdllingness to use forr-e. 
Enough progressives of both these types, the drys and the peace 
advocates, must surely have lived through the New Deal to justify 
substantial research projects to extend our imderstanding of tliese 
idealisms into the 1930’s and beyond.^ The temptation to seek 
out additional groups and individuals is persistent, but the pr^x:- 
ess would be endless. These two groups represent perhaps the 
most important reform interests to escape my canvas. 

‘‘One-interest” progressives who tvere conservationists proiihe 
another problem which this study has not solved. The sample in¬ 
cluded many progressives interested in conservation, such as 
Gifford Pinchot, James R. Garfield, George Pardee, Franklin 
Hichbom, John R. Haynes, E. A. Dickson, Francis J. Heney, and 
others. But few of them were exclusively interested in con^m'a- 
tion or remained close to conser\^ation work, so that their re¬ 
sponses to the New Deal were based on a variety of things and lell 
us little about the relationship of Roo-sevelt’s consen^atioii |»Ii- 
cies to the older ideals. Conservation, of course, attracted a broad 
and diverse following. It was divided along “preserv^atioii’* versus 
“use” lines, sections and regions disagreed, resource u^rs differed 
in outlook according to size and nature of the use, water po^'^cer 
development often conflicted with recreatioii- To a clear idea 
of what type of conseivationist tended to respond in what way* i o 

5. For instance, the Anti-Saloon League*s "Wayne B. Wlieeler died in 
but E. H. Cherrington and Bishop Cannon lived to see the New Deal. 1 'he* 
two studies of the temperance crusade written since the 1950*5 d-o 7 
touch on the New Beal (Andrew Sindair stops in 1933, Jam« Timl»rlAke 
in 1920). There is a brief discussion of the political attitudes of tempCTan^s 
reformers in Joseph Gusfield, Symbolic Crusade: Status Politics and the 
lean Temperance Movement (Urbana: University of Illinois, 1963), pp. i 49 ““ 
in which he tells us that Ida B. Wise Smith of the WCTU was arongiy 
opposed to the New Deal, and suggests that her refuse was typical. 
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what New policies a much lai^er sample would be needed. 
It would be interesting to take the bureau chiefs mentioned in 
Donald Swain, Federal Conservation Policy^ 1921-33 (Berkeley: 
University of GaHfomia, 1963), such as R. Y. Stuart of the Forest 
Service or Horace M. Albright of the National Park Service who 
began their careers as Pinchot and T.R. were awakening the pub¬ 
lic to the cause of conservation, and follow them into the 1930's. 
The same could be done with many conservationists mentioned in 
Elmo Richardson's The Politics of Conservation: Crusaders and 
Controversies^ (Berkeley: University of California, 

1962) or Samuel P. Hays, Conservation and the Gospel of Effi- 
ciency: The Progressive Conservation Movement^ iSpo-ipao 
(Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959), gathering data on 
men such as H. H. Bennett, Elwood Mead, and Earle Clapp, and 
piecing together their relation to the New Deal. While closer 
study of f^ace prc^essives and prohibitionists would probably 
emphasize discontinuity between these sectors of reform and the 
New Deal, conservationists undoubtedly found much more in the 
Mew Deal to support.”^ But since conservation meant many 
things one would need quite a large sample to be sure the pat¬ 
terns were reliable. 

I have taken the opportunity in the text to lament the inade¬ 
quacy of the designation ‘'urban reformer," considering the im- 
men^ variety of reform interests vfhich churned to the surface in 
urban America during the prc^essive years. Each dty was likely 
to have a different problem at the center of its reform pressures— 
taxation, |x>litic^ corruption, utility rates, public health, public 
seivdc^ such as education or recreation, saloons, housing, and so 
on. The same city might and usually did contain at the same time 
a strong charities movement, a dvic organization working for 
“dean government," housing reformers, and groups for the sup¬ 
pression of vice. If occasionally a political campaign (usually for 
mayor) brought the reformers tcgeth^er, this could not homc^e- 
nize their differences of outlook. While some reformers entered, 
into many of these activities, many were limited to one interest 
and, if they lived through the 1930’s and retained that interest, 
may have left evidence as to the mesh of their particular crusade 
with New Deal jK>lides. My own sample contained enough and 

4.^ As, for example, did Jiidscm King, as reported in Ms The Consenmtiam 
Fight, From Tlieodore Roosamit to Tennessee Volley Authority (WasMngton: 
Public Affairs 
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sufficiently various “urban reformers"’ to suggest certain conclu¬ 
sions, i.e. that those working for honesty in government, charter 
reform, or moral improvement, were more likely to stand to the 
Right of fellow prc^essives and well to the Eight of the New 
Deal; similarly, city planners and the social service group seemed 
to feel that they had much unfinished business at the end of pro- 
gressivism and that the New Deal addressed itself to these goals 
with generally gratifying results.^ But considering the magnitude 
and variety of the progressive movement in American cities, there 
is surely room for further work of the sort attempted here—^as 
there is, of course, for all other phases of urban reform. 

But the question of Southern progressives has given me most 
concern. It is now a commonplace that Southern progressivism 
was much more extensive than historians have credited it with 
being, although this gap in the literature is now being filled. But 
we have no book-length synthesis to match Russel B. Nye’s book 
on Midwestern progressives, and to deliberately recruit Southern 
progressives would have led me to use Arthur link’s article, “The 
Progressive Movement in the South, 1870-1914,” North Carolina 
Historical Review^ XXII (April 1946), 172-95, or C. Vann Wood¬ 
ward’s Origins of the New South, (Baton Rouge: Loui¬ 

siana State University Press, 1951), chap. xiv. A glance at both 
showed that, of the progressives mentioned there, an unusually 
large percentage did not survive into the 1930’s—^men like Hoke 
Smith, Napoleon B. Broward, Alexander J. McKelway, Walter 
Hines Page, Edgar Gardner Murphy, and Walter Clark. I there¬ 
fore recruited a sample of 400 prcgressives without special effort 
to include Southerners, and found that a reasonably laige num¬ 
ber found their way in: Burleson, Daniels, Eagle, Glass, Hull, 
Kirkland, McReynolds, Parker, and Robinson, all of whom re¬ 
mained in the South, and Cobb, McAdoo, Poindexter, Robins, 
Sinclair, and Walling, who were raised in the South but moved 
away. 

These men provide enough evidence to enable us to see the 

5. One is not surprised, for example, to learn that Richard S. Childs, founder 
of the Short Ballot Oi^anization and prime mover in the campaign to ad¬ 
vance the Council-Manager form of city government, was also a businessman, 
and voted against Roosevelt three times. A different view of the relation be¬ 
tween urban progressivism and the New Heal was given by Otis Pease in his 
paper '‘‘Reformers and the Politics of Urban America/' delivered at the 
Organization of American Historians convention, Cincinnati, April 2S, 1966. 
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general pattern o£ SoTithem progressive-New Deal relations: Most 
did not like the New Deal (Glass, Hull, Robinson, Kirkland) as 
one would expect of conserv^ative men from a conservative social 
class. A minority, like Daniels, remind us that there is such, a 
thing as a Southern radical tradition. 

Although I believe this to be a fairly accurate projection of the 
encO'Unter between vestigial Southern progressivism and the New 
Deal, die subject desenes extensive treatment. Complicating the 
story is the paradox that those old Wilsonians I have named were 
often the legislative pillars of Roosevelt’s program, despite the 
deepest sort of private objections. And although the historical lit¬ 
erature does not generally enumerate them, there was a large con¬ 
tingent of Southern politicians who entered the Congress in Wil- 
rnh's day and i\'ho wDuld have to be called progressives, men who 
wwe still around in the iggo’s and who were tlie legislative back¬ 
bone of the early New* Deal: John and William Bankhead, Alben 
Barkley, James B^mes, Duncan Fletcher, James Gamer, Pat Har¬ 
rison, Sam Rayburn, Ellison Smith, Morris Sheppard, and many 
others. The slightest acquaintance with their voting records from 
^ 93 S about 1936 shows that the New Deal would have been 
crippled without these men. Yet we know that almost without 
exception they developed a distaste for Rooseveltian liberalism; 
w'eni: along with it only because of the national and even greater 
sectional emergency, and because party regularity meant so 
much; and were, in the end, the heart of that coalition which 
frustrated the New Deal after 1937.® 

But Southern progresivism produced more than a crop of Wil¬ 
sonian congressmen and senators. There were many cities with 
reform movements, there w^ere reform governors in most states, 
there ivas a muckrake movement, a small settlement house move- 

6. DiMSisions of the relationship of Southern Democrats with the New De;al 
may found in Frank Freidel, FJDJFl. and the South (Baton Rouge: L,oiii- 
aana State University Press, 1965), James T. Patterson, "‘The Failure of 
Party Realignmait in the South, 1937-39,” Journal of Politics, XXVII (August 
1965), 602-17, and Dewey Grantham, Jr., “The South and the Reconstructioii 
of Amenan Politics,** Joumal of American HistoTy, TTTT (September 
227-46. Though mmt had extensive doubts about the New Deal in the early 
years, they supported their party's program and kept silent. Roosevelt’s 
|x>litical mistakes in 1937-38 and a growing a'wareness of the New Deal’s 
tlireat to FedcraF^state equilibrium and eventually to the bi-xacial system 
overcame party loyalty and the d«ire for Federal funds, at least for mc^t of 
them, and these old New Freedom Southerners helped bring the New Deal 
to a halt in 1938. 
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ment, a strong child labor protest, and a Southern Sociological 
Congress which brought together philanthropists, public health 
crusaders, and all the scattered social justice impulses of Southern 
societyJ Veterans of all these campaigns might be followed into 
the 1920's and iggo's.® The Southern progressives in Franklin 
Roosevelt's day will probably fall into three broad groups: the 
moderate-conservative, caught in a crossfire between the economic 
desperation of his constituents and his own fear of allowing power 
to shift to the liberals and urbanites of the Northeast; the reaction¬ 
ary-racist, whose Good Government progressi\ism melts away very 
early in the 1930's to be replaced by a relentless obstructionism; 
and the liberal, who speaks to the end for the social ideals of Jef¬ 
ferson, the early Tom Watson, and Woodrow Wilson. In the first 
group, Florida's Duncan Fletcher, Arkansas' Joseph T. Robinson, 
Virginia's Ajidrew Jackson Montague;® in the second. Carter Glass, 
Theodore Bilbo, ''Cotton Ed" Smith, Harry Byrd; in the third, 
Josephus Daniels, Frank Graham, AJben Barkley, Hugo Black, 
and younger men like Lister Hill, Will Alexander, and Claude 
Pepper. And there will always be the progressive like "Boss" Ed 
Crump of Memphis, who confounds all the categories by being a 
machine politician who was also a reform mayor and a New Deal 
congressman. 

These are, of course, only educated guesses, based on the 
Southern progressives in my own sample and upon what has been 

7. A review of the growing literature on these aspects of Southern reform 
may be found in Dewey Grantham’s essay in A. S. Link and Rembert 
Patrick (eds.). Writing Southern History: Essays in Honor of Fletcher M, 
Green (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1966). 

8. As George B. Tindall did in Ms article, “Business Progressivism: Southern 
Politics in the 1920’s,” South Atlantic Quarterly, LXII (Winter 1963), 92-ic^. 
E. Charles Chatfield carries his account of the Southern Sociological Con¬ 
gress to 1920, and there is a hint that what had commenced in 1912 as an 
attempt to bring the social gospel and modern science to bear upon Southern 
social and racial ills was transformed by 1920 into an adjunct of the Red 
Scare- “The object of the Southern Sociolc^cal Congress,” said Bishop T. D. 
Bratton to the convention in 1920, was to “keep America American” by 
warning of the peril of reds and aliens. Chatfield, “The Southern Sociological 
Congress: Organization of Uplift,” Tennessee Historical Quarterly, XIX 
(December i960), 328-47. 

9. See William Larsen, Montague of Virginia: The Making of a Southern 
Progressive (Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1965), and James 
W. Flynt, “Duncan Upshaw Fletcher: Florida’s Reluctant Prc^essive,” un¬ 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Florida State University, 1965, for the similarity 
between their response to the New Deal and that of Robinson. 
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mittm so far touching on this problem. The several fates of 
Southern reform elements in the 1930's justifies a major research 
effort of its own, largely because a combination of circumstances 
dqwated such tremendous political power with one type of 
Southern progressive, the New Freedom Democratic congressman 
or ^nator, twenty years after Wilson began his presidency. Men 
of that sort appear in this study, but they do not dominate it, for 
in the larger story of the American progressive movement they 
wem not the movers and shakers or the heroes of that movement, 
but peripheral figures who came late to their mild reform senti¬ 
ments and reaped for Woodrow Wilson what others had sown. 
But their story ^ould be told, for the American political fates 
were to select them to be the reluctant agents of another transfor- 
nmtion of American society, one which they would recognize too 
late as the very antithesis of the New Freedom. 
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The Sample: An Alphabetical Listing 


The following is an alphabetical list of all reformers selected in 
the initial canvas for this study, to a total of 400. The names of 
those surviving through 1936 are in bold face. Death dates, where 
known, are listed to the right. 


Francis Abbott 1903 

Ernest Hamlin Abbott 1931 

Lawrence Fraser Abbott 1933 

Lyman Abbott 1922 

Frederick Upham Adams 1921 

Henry Carter Adams 1921 

Samuel Hopkins Adams 1958 

Jane Addams 1935 

Felix Adler 1933 

Joshua Willis Alexander (Feb.) 1936 
Chester Hardy Aldrich 1924 

Henry Justin Alien 1950 

Robert McDowell Allen 1948 

Irene Osgood Andrew Alive 

John Bertram Andrews *943 

Henry Fountain Ashur^ 1962 

William J. Ashley 1927 

Charles Brantley Aycock 1912 

Alfred Landon Baker 1927 

Newton Diehl Baker 1937 

Ray Stannard Baker 1946 

James Mark Baldwin 1934 

William Henry Baldwin, Jr. 1905 
Mrs. W. H. Baldwin, Jr. 1905 

Thomas Robert Bard 1915 

John Bascom 1911 

John Foster Bass 1931 

Robert Perkins Bass i960 

James Phinney Baxter 1921 

Lee W. Beattie 1937 

Edwin Webster Bemis 1930 

William Styles Bomet 1962 

Albert J. Beveridge 1927 

William Dwight Porter Bliss 1926 
Herbert Seely Bigelow 1951 

Edward Bok 1930 


Charles Joseph Bonaparte 1921 

William Edgar Borah 1940 

Jonathan Bourne 1940 

James Henry Brady 1918 

Louis Dembitz Brandeis 1941 

Joseph L. Bristow 1944 

John Graham Brooks 1938 

Charles Rufus Brown 1914 

Norris Brown i960 

Thomas Edwin Brown 1924 

William Adams Brown 1943 

William Jennings Bryan 1925 

Francis M, Burdick 1920 

John Burke 1937 

Elmer Jacob Burkett 1935 

Albert Sidney Burleson 1937 

George Burnham, Jr. 1924 

Harry W. Cadman ? 

Arthur Capper 1951 

Joseph Maull Carey 1924 

William J. Carey 1924 

Andrew Carnegie ‘ 1919 

William Hamlin Childs 1928 

Winston Churchill 1947 

Moses E. Clapp 1929 

Samuel Langhom Clemens 1910 
Hovey Clarke 1931 

Irvin Shrewsbury Cobh 1944 

Bainbridge Colby 1950 

Everett Colby 1943 

John Rogers Commons 1944 

Christopher Patrick Connolly 1933 
Charles Horton Cooley 1929 

Harris Cooley 1936 

Henry Allen Cooper 1931 

Edward Prentiss Costigan 1939 


21 $ 
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C 2 iarles Mciiard Crane 1939 

Coe I. CmwiiKd 1944 

Gc«rge Edward Cke^ 1954 

Herbert Croly 1930 

Ernest Crosby 1907 

Albert Baird Cummins 1926 

JosefAiK Baniek 1948 


EredOTcl: Morgan Davenport 1956 
Charles R. Daiis 
J. lionbogor Dam 
Jefferson Davis 
Oscar K. Davis 
William R. Davis 
Robert Weeks De Fo^r«t 
Edward J. Dempsey 
Harry H. Devereaux 
Edward Thomas Devine 
John Dewey 

Edward Ai^nstiis Dicksoai 

Frank Lambert Dingley 
Joseph M. Dixon 
Jonathan Dollivo- 
Rheta Childe Doir 
Fmley Peter Dunne 
Joscfffi H. Eagle 
Max Eastman 
Richard T. Ely 
Joel B. Erhardt 
Mark M. Fagan 
Henry Walcott Famani 
Frank Fayant 
Joseph Fels 
Iniiig Fisher 
Walter Lowiie Fi^er 
Willlain Fliim 
Benjamin Orange Flom^er 
J-esiah Flynt 
Jcjseph Wingaie Folk 
Homer Folks 
John Franklin Fort 
Raymond Blaine Fc^iid; 

Austen G. Fox 
Harold Frederic 
Ernest Freund 
Issac Kahn Friedman 
George IV. Galvin 
Robert Jackxsa Gamble 
Gilson Gardner 
James Rudolph Garfield 
Lindley Miller Garrison 
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William James Ghent 1942 

Richard Watson Gilder 1909 

Charlotte Perkins Gilman 1935 

Washington Gladden 1918 

Carter Glass 1946 

Arthur Gleason 1923 

Rufus Lot Green 1932 

Thomas Watt Gregory 1933 

Asle J. Gronna 1922 

Arthur T. Hadley 1930 

Herbert Spencer Hadley 1927 

Hugh T. Halbert ? 

Edward Everett Hale 1909 

Matthew Hale 1925 

Benjamin Bowles Hampton 1932 
Hutchins Hapgood 1944 

Norman Haj^ood 1937 

William Hard 1962 

^Vllliam Hatton 1937 

Gilbert N. Haugen 1933 

John Randolph Haynes 1937 

William Randolph Heaist 1951 

C. R. Henderson 1915 

Burton Jesse Hendrick 1949 

Francis Joseph Heney 1937 

Robert L. Henry 1931 

George Davis Herron 1925 

Franklin Hichbom 1963 

Dean George Hodges 1919 

Frederick Ludwig Hoffman 1946 
Henry French Hollis 1949 

John Haynes Holmes 1964 

Frederic Clemson Howe 1940 

William Dean Howells 1919 

Elbert H. Hubbard 1912 

C 2 iarles Evans Hughes 1948 

William Hughes 1918 

Cordell Hull 1955 

Morton Denison Hull 2937 

Henry Thomas Hunt Alive 

(Wiles) Robert Hunter 1942 

Frederick Ban Huntington 1904 
Paul Oscar Husdng 1917 

John S. Huyler 1910 

Harold LeClair Ickes 1952 

IValiace Irwin 1959 

IVilliam Haory Irwin 1948 

Fred S. Jackson 1931 

J. W. Jeoks 1929 

William Travers Jerome 1934 


1930 

Alive 

1913 

1932 

1915 

1931 

1930 

1926 

1948 

1952 

1956 

1918 

1934 

1910 

1948 

1936 
1963 

Alive 

1943 

1912 

1948 

1933 
? 

1914 

1947 

1935 

1924 

1918 

1907 

3923 

1963 

1920 

Alive 

1937 

i%g 

1932 

1931 

1928 

1924 

1935 

1950 

1932 
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Francis Howe Johnson 1920 

Hiram Warren Johnson 1945 

John A. Johnson 19^ 

Thomas Lofton Johnson 1911 

E. Clarence Jones 19^® 

Samuel Milton Jones 1904 

Wesley Livsey Jones 1932 

Da¥id Starr Jordan 1931 

Reginald Wright Ranffman 1959 

Florence Kelley 

Paul Underwood Kell<^ 1958 

Prances Alice KeUor 1952 

George Kennan 19^4 

John Stewart Kennedy 1909 

WilHam Kent 1928 

William Squire Kenyon 193S 

Henry Churchill King 1934 

James Hampton Kirldand 1939 

Robert Marion La Follette 1925 

William L. La Follette 1934 

Franklin K. Lane 192 ^ 

Harry Lane 191'/ 

Robert Lansing 1928 

Julia Lathrop 1932 

Paul Latske ^ 

Thomas W. Lawson 1925 

Victor Fremont Lawson 1925 

Irvine L. Lenroot 1949 

Alfred Henry Lewis 19^4 

William Draper Lewis 1941 

Adolph Lewisohn 1938 

Charles A. Lindbergh 1924 

Samuel McCune lindsay 1959 

Benjamin Barr Lindsey i ^3 

Walter lippmann Alive 

Meyer Lissner ^ 93 ^ 

Lucius Nathan Littauor 1944 

Henry Demarest Lloyd 1903 

George Sperry Loftus 1918 

Jack London 19 

Ow:en R. Love joy 19®^ 

Seth Low ^9^8 

David Lubin 19 ^9 

Valentine Everit Macy i 93 '^ 

Edmond H. Madison 19^^ 

WiHiam Gibbs McAdoo 194 !■ 

Charles McCarthy 1921 

Samuel S. McClure 1949 

Francis John McConnell 1953 

Joseph Medill McCormick 1925 


Vance Criswell McCormick 1946 

Henry L. McCune i 943 

Francis Edward McGovern 1948 

Edward Joseph McGuire 1934 

Alexander Jeffrey McKelway 1918 

James Clark McReyuolds 1946 

Theodore Marburg 1948 

Edwin Markham 1924 

James Edgar Martine 1925 

Edgar Lee Masters i 95 ® 

John Lothrop Mathews 1916 

Shailer Mathews i 94 ^ 

Royal Meeker i 953 

Haim Pereira Mendes 1937 

Edwin Thomas Meredith 1928 

Samuel Merwin 193 ^ 

Clarence Benjamin Miller 1922 

Georgine Milmine ? 

John Purroy Mitchell 1919 

Cleveland L. Moffett 1926 

Alexander Pollock Moore i 93 ^ 

John Brown Moran ? 

Elmer A. Morse i 945 

Frank Andrew Munsey 1925 

Victor Murdock 1945 

Edgar Gardner Murphy 1913 

Gustavus Myers 1^2 

Scott Nearing Alive 

Henry Beach Needham 1915 

George Arthur Neely 19^ 9 

Charles Patrick N«dE 1942 

John Mandt Nelson i 95 f» 

Knute Nelson 1923 

Francis Griffith Newlands 1917 

Richard Heber Newton 1914 

Frank Norris i 9®3 

George William Norris 1944 

William J. O’Brien 19 W 

Alexander Ector Orr 1914 

Chase Salmon Osborn 1949 

Mary IVliite Ovington 195 ® 

Robert Latham Owen 1947 

Walter Owen 1934 

Weaker Hines Page 19^8 

Alexander Mitchell Palmer 1936 
George Cooper Pardee 1941 

John Milliken Parker 1939 

Frank Parsons 19®^ 

Simon Nelson Patten 1922 

Jc^ph Medill Patterson 1948 
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Jolm Barton Payne 
George Foster Peabody 
George W. Perkins 
John Punnett Peters 
Madi^an Qinton Peters 
James A. Peterson 
James Duval Phelan 
David Graham Phillips 
Ar thur Jndscm POIshnry 
Amos R. E. Pinchot 
Giffoni Pinchot 
Hazen S. Pingree 
Samuel Plantz 
BUles Poindexter 
Atiee Pomerene 
Ernest Poole 
Louis Freeland Post 
Henry Cadman Potter 
Jo»ph Pulit^r 
George Haven Putnam 
J. Willard Ragsdale 
Walter Rauschenbusch 
George L. Record 
William Cox Redfidd 
James Alexander R^d 
John Reed 

James Bronstm Reynolds 
John Harsen Rhoades 
Dudley Ward Rhodes 
Charles Richardson 
Elman J, Ridgeway 
Jacob Riis 
Raymond Rohtns 
Joseph Taylor RoMiscwa 
Gilbert E. Roe 
Thetxlore Roosevelt 
Edward Alswocth Ro^ 
Chester Harvey RoweH 
Gemgc Rnblee 
Charles Edward R-^^ 
Josq)h Hine Rylance 
Walter Edward S^hs 
Jacob Sdiiff 
Theodore Sdiroetfer 
Edward Syllis Scripps 
Henry R<^rs Seager 
EHery .Sedgwick 
Edwin Robert Ander^m 
Sdigman 

Isaac Newton Seligm,an 
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John Brisben Walker 1951 

WOliam EnglMi Walling 1936 

Thomas J. Walsh 1933 

Felix Moritz Warburg 1937 

Paul Moritz Warburg 1932 

Julius H. Ward 1897 

Lester Frank Ward 1913 

John Weaver 1928 

Henry Kitchell Webster 1932 

Towner K. Webster 1922 

Judson Churchill WeUiver 1943 

Walter Edward Weyl 1919 

Benjamin Ide Wheeler 1927 

William Allen White 1944 

Brand Whitlock 1934 


Harvey WOey 1930 

Mary E. Wilkins 1930 

Charles Dwight Willard 1914 

Charles David Williams 1923 

Gaylord Wilshire 1927 

William Bauchop Wilsmi 1934 

Thomas Woodrow Wilson 1924 

Ods T. Wingo 1930 

Stqphen S. Wise 1949 

Peter Witt 1948 

John Wilson Wood 1947 

Clinton Rogers Woodruff 1949 

Mary Emma Woolley 1947 

John D. Works 1928 

Charles Reed Zahniser ? 


Bibliographical Essay 


A conventional bibliography, listing all the published material 
which I have used in coming to an understanding about reform 
politics and personalities from T.R. to F.D.R., would be intoler¬ 
ably long. Since good bibliographies for these years have appeared 
in other places—for instance, in the “New American Nation” vol- 
times for the period, written by George Mowry, Arthur Link, 
John D. Hicks, and William E. Leuchtenburg—I will not present 
such a listing here, although my debt to this material is great, as 
the notes in the text indicate. 

The essay that follows will attempt two things. In the first part, 
the interested student or scholar will find a discussion of the liter¬ 
ature on the relation between progressivism and the New Deal. 
The coverage is selective, dealing with writing which best illus¬ 
trates the main points made in this running controversy. Notice 
that the historical problem surveyed here is not “the origins of 
the New Deal,” which would involve much more than prc^essiv- 
ism, but the connection between progressivism* and the New 
Deal. My own book, needless to say, was planned as a contribu¬ 
tion to that controversy. 

The second part constitutes an alphabetical list of the sources 
which were most useful to me in attempting to reconstruct the 
political views of the living progressives in the 1930's. Again, not 
everything which I consulted could be listed here, but the list 
will provide other scholars with the main sources upon which I 
based my judgments about that elusive and shifting quantity, 
individual political attitude. 

I 

There was obviously some connection between progre^ivism and 
the New Deal, and no history of the twentieth centuiy has failed 

* Xhe usage I have adopted throughout this book requires that “progresay- 
ism’* not be capitalized when the general movement is meant; when opi- 
talized, ^Progressive” or “Progressives” denotes m en and women associated 
with Theodore Rot^velt’s “Bull Moose” party. 
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to say sometiiiig about th^e continuities. As in any historical 
problem and especially those involving the derivations of large 
political movementSy most treatments have been careful to admit 
both continuity and discontinuity; in this case, emphasizing that 
the New Deal was both a lineal desendant of progressivism, and 
at the same time different in important respects. But the impres¬ 
sion left by the standard treatments of modem reform was that 
New Dealers were latter-day progressives, with any alterations in 
style or philosophy not going down to the fundamentals. 

Such a view had the advantage of giving consistency to fifty 
years of American politics: from the earliest stirrings of municipal 
reform, American political forces had been aiming at the liberal 
philosophy and its institutional embodiment, the Welfare State. 
Xo emphasize continuities also had the welcome effect—since 
most scholars are liberals—of giving the New Deal a legitimate, 
American ancestry, of maMng it seem historically inevitable, and 
of providing it (remember that it was always under heavy fire) 
with a defense a^inst charges of ''un-Americanism/' socialism, 
and the Hke. 

Tl^ general viewpoint may be followed in almost any text, 
and is sensibly and very persuasively put in Henry Steele Com- 
mager. The Atnerican Mind (New Haven, 1950), Eric Goldman, 
Mendezoous With Destiny (New York, 1952), Arthur Schlesinger, 
|r-. The Crisis of The Old Order (Boston, 1957) dom¬ 

ing of the New Deal (Boston, 1959), and Arthur S. Link, Ameri¬ 
can Epoch (New York, 1955)- The link volume is probably the 
strongttt statement of continuity among the general surveys. An 
essay devoted to pointing out the many New Deal roots in the pre- 
Depression pericd is Richard Kirkendall, “The Great Depres¬ 
sion: Another Watershed in American History?,*" in John Brae- 
man, ^Robert Bremner, and Everett Walters (eds.). Change and 
Continuity in Twentieth Century America (Columbus, 1964)- 
^^After the lapse of a decade and a half,** Commager put it, 
Franklin Rwsevelt took up once more the program of the Popu¬ 
lists and Progressives and carried it to its logical conclusion.*" 
(The American Mind, p. 

These ^neral aigrments rest upon a base of monographic or 
other detailed^inquiries which have found prx^^sive ideas and 
individuals within the New Deal, and New Deal precursor 
within progressivian. The most indisputable exddence of a strong 
bond between the two reforms was that cadre of old progressives 
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■who enlisted ■with the New Deal. Sidne-y Fine, in his Laissez-Faire 
and the General Welfare State (Ann Arbor, 1957), listed Bull 
Moose Progressives who aided the New Deal—Senators Edward P. 
Costigan and Bronson Cutting, Harold Ickes, Hugh Johnson, 
Donald Richberg, and others (p. 392). Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., no¬ 
ticed the strong Bull Moose contingent which “played a creative 
role” in the 1930’s: Frank Knox, Henry Stimson, Harold Ickes, 
John G. Winant, Charles Evans Hughes, Gifford Pinchot, and 
William Allen White (see his The Vital Center, Cambridge, 1949, 
p. 24: Schlesinger was careful to claim only that they “played a 
creative role,” not that they liked the New Deal, which most of 
those he listed did not). And whenever an old Wilsonian showed 
up within the New Deal, as did Josephus Daniels, for example, his 
biographer was sure to point out how the reform line had earned 
true from one Democratic reform President to another (see E. 
David Cronon, “A Southern Progressive Looks at the New Deal,” 
Journal of Southern History, XXIV (May 1958), 151-76)- Also, 
the strong contingent of progressive social workers who swung to 
the New Deal has often been noted as evidence of connecting 
personnel. For a typical example, see James M. Patterson, “Mary 
Dewson and the American Minimum Wage Movement,” Labor 
History, V (Spring 1964), 134-44. 

In no area of New Deal action was the debt to certain progr^ 
sives more obvious than in the area of sooal insurance social 
security, unemployment compensadon, -w^es and hours stand¬ 
ards. The contribution of La Follette’s Wisconsin to these pro¬ 
grams is documented in Arthur J. Altmeyer, "The Wisconsin 
Idea and Social Security,” Wisconsin Magazine of History, XLH 
(Autumn 1958), 19-25. Clarke Chambers has convincingly de¬ 
scribed how much these aspects of the New Deal owed to the un¬ 
tiring efforts of social work progressives, in “Creative Effort in an 
Age of Normalcy, 1918-33,” Social Welfare Forum (1961), 252-71; 
“Social Service and Social Reform: A Historical Essay, Social 
Service Review, XXXVII (March 1963), 76-90; Seedtime of Re¬ 
form: American Social Service and Social Action, igi 8 -yy (Min¬ 
neapolis, 1963). Similar credit is given to this group of progres¬ 
sives in Robert Bremner, From The Depths: The Discovery of 
Poverty in the United States (New York, 1956) and Joanna C. 
Colcord, “Social Work and the First Federal Relief Pre^jams," 
Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work (1943), 
382-94. The old progressive as lobbyist for the Social Security Act 
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and other welfare measures of the New Beal may be observed in 
Lloyd F. Piercers unpublished doctoral dissertation, ‘‘The Activi¬ 
ties of the American Association for Labor Legislation in Behalf 
of Social Security and Protective Labor Legislation,” LFnivei^ity 
of Wisconsin, 195^. 

The New Deal borrowed from both the New Freedom and the 
New Nationalism (see my “The Historian and the Two New 
Deals: 1944-60,” Social Studies, LIV (April 1963), 133-40; see also 
William H. Wilson, “The Two New Deals: A Valid Concept?/' 
Historimi, XXVIII (Februa^, 1966), 268-88), but it has become a 
commonplace that the spirit and letter of the New Nationalism 
were more congenial to New Dealers. That influence would have 
been greater if Rexford TugwelFs influence had not diminished; 
Tugwell discuss^ the Croly-Van Hise component of the New 
Nationalism philosophy in his “The Sources of New Deal Re¬ 
formism,” Ethics, LXIV (July 1954), 249-74. The importance of 
the Bull Mockc Platform of 1912 as a seedbed of New Deal policy 
is the burden of A. M. Scott's article, “The Progressive Era in 
Retros^pect,” Journal of Politics, XXI (November 1959), 685-701. 
Scott, to my mind, has confused Progressivism, and only a cam- 
paign document of that, for progressivism in the large, an ele¬ 
mental error which caused this attack upon the Age of Reform to 
miscarry. A gcMxi statement of die view that the New Nationalism 
school of progr^sive thought made extensive connections with 
the New Deal may be found in Sidney Fine, Laissez-Faire and the 
General Welfare State, chapter xi. 

Geoige Nonis' hicgrapher, Richard Lowitt, has recently ar¬ 
gued that the origins of the concept that became TVA, one of the 
New Deal's most daring innovations, go back to the Wilsonian 
period; see Lowitt, “A Neglected Aspect of the Progressive Move¬ 
ment: Geoige W. Norris and Public Control of Hydro-electric 
Power, Historian, XXVII (hfay 1965), 350-65. And 

wMIe Lowitt has perhaps claimed a bit too much for the vague 
stirrings in Norris's mind of a new attitude toward resource de¬ 
velopment, the area of consen^ation is quite obviously one in 
which New Dealers continued progressive initiatives. Progressives 
liho were conserv'ationists, wrote J. Leonard Bates, were early 
committed to planning in the national interest, and “a few 
wished to go farther than the New Deal ever went” (Bates, “Ful¬ 
filling American DemcKiracy; The Conservation Movement, 1907- 
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1921/' Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLIV (June 1957), 
29-57). This view, advanced also by the veteran conservationist 
Judson King, in The Conservation Fight, From Theodore Roose¬ 
velt to the Tennessee Valley Authority (Washington, 1959), 
seems relatively invulnerable, despite qualifications introduced 
by books on conservation by Samuel P. Hays and Donald Swain. 
Hays, in his Conservation and the Gospel of Efficiency: The Pro¬ 
gressive Conservation Movement, 18^0-1^20 (Cambridge, 1959 )’ 
depicts the early conservationists as more interested in efficient 
use than in preservation for public recreation or defen^ng the 
rights of the general public against large lumber, mining, and 
grazing interests; the progressive conservationist thus appears to 
have been working in harmony with important business objec¬ 
tives, a circumstance which was certainly not present for the pub¬ 
lic power advocates of the 1930’s. Swain, in Federal Conservation 
Policy, 1921-^^ (Berkeley, 1963), documents the intellectual and 
bureaucratic growth of the cause of conservation in the 1920’s, 
and it makes it fairly ob\ious that progressive conservationists 
had a distance to go before they were ready for the efforts of the 
1930’s. 

One of the most glaring differences between the two reform 
movements was the ethnic and class composition of both. So long 
as progressives were thought to be predominantly Yankee- 
Protestant and small town—and impressionistic as well as sample 
survey evidence has confirmed this for certain sectors of progres- 
sivism—it took no exhaustive knowledge of the New Deal coali¬ 
tion to conclude that these reform movements, resting upon 
different interests, could not share exactly the s^e goals. But J. 
Joseph Hutlimacher, in his "*Urban Liberalism in the Age of Re¬ 
form,” Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XLIX (September 
1962^ 231-41, has broadened the spectrum of progressivism to in¬ 
clude urban elements later to become the backbone of the New 
Deal. Huthmacher performed a service in reminding us how 
mudi of urban-immigrant America was in politic^ ferment m 
the progressive era, but he did not seem to sense eitlier the true 
proportion of tliis element within progressivism or the possibility 
that the stirrings he noticed were not properly a part of progies- 
sivism at all. Arthur Mann’s Yankee Reformers in the Urban Age 
(Cambridge, 1954) agrees with Huthmacher that the reform sen¬ 
timent of the period was not confined to the small towns nor to 
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tbe SOBS of tbe Mugwumps, but encompassed—^in Boston, at least 
—the new ethnic and religious elements of urban, Eastern 
America. 

One could go on at considerable length citing surveys, biogra¬ 
phies, and monographs which have added their weight to the in¬ 
terpretation of progressivism that maximizes its liberalism and 
the importance of its successes, and minimizes the occasions when 
it held back from the full extent of necessary reforms, leaving this 
work to a generation that first had to suffer for the delay. Books 
like Daniel Aaron’s Men of Good Hope (New York, 1951) leave 
the reader with a feeling that the reforms of the 1930’s—^and the 
1960’s, for that matter—represented the arrival of the American 
public at petitions taken by leading progressives many years ago. 
A comprehensive statement of that view may be found in Dewey 
Grantham’s review article, “The Pre^essive Era and the Reform 
Tradition/’XLVI (October 1964), 227-51. 

But from the earliest there were dissenting views, straws in the 
wind hinting the pmsibility of other judgments. After the New 
Deal, when both reform movements were in view, there con¬ 
tinued to be dis^nt from the general interpretation which was so 
friendly to both movements and sure of &eir essential identity. 
Even as early wTiters like B. O. Flower (Progressive Men, Women 
and Movements of the Past Twenty-Five Years, Boston, 1914) and 
Benjamin DeWitt (The Progressive Movement, New York, 1915) 
were writing the first congratulatory accounts and setting the 
general tone for mest historical writing through at least the early 
men ivhose politics were further Left were making pene¬ 
trating aiddsms of progressive reform. Herbert Groly’s The 
Promise of American Life (New York, 1909), and Walter Lipp- 
mann’s Preface to Politics (New York, 1913) and Drift and Mas¬ 
tery (New York, 1914) exposed the limited gove rnm ent and petit- 
boui^eois thrust of much reform thought. John Chamberlain’s 
Farewell to Reform (New York, 1932) and Lincoln Steffens’ The 
Autobiography of Uncoin Steffens (2 vols.. New York, 1931) 
added to the indictment, and their corrosive comments on pro- 
gi^sivism were all the more convincing, coming Just at the col¬ 
lapse of a system which had suppc^edly been both cleansed and 
consdence-stiicken. 

There were also those writing history who were satisfied wi th 
pre^esmism but who did not like the New Deal, such as Edgar 
E. Robinson (The Roosevelt Leadership, JP55-45, New York, 
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1955 ,) Arthur A. Ekirch, (The Decline of American Liberalism 
New York, 1955), or Raymond Moley, (After Seven Years, New 
York, 1939)- In addition, there were those who did not like either, 
such as William A. Williams (Contours of American History, 
Cleveland, 1961 ) or Gabriel Kolko, (The Triumph of Conserva¬ 
tism. A Reinterpretation of American History, ipoo-ipi6, Glen¬ 
coe, 1963). 

While these accoimts did not always address themselves to the 
continuity question, the generally accepted continuity view could 
not survive a shift toward the Croly—Lippmann—Chamberlain at¬ 
titude toward progressivism, nor toward the Robinson—Ekirch— 
Moley attitude toward the New Deal. And since the general ver¬ 
sion saw not only continuity, but was favorable to both reforms, 
it could not survive if the interpretation of men like Williams 
and Kolko gained strength. 

But one of these shifts did begin to appear in much of the litera¬ 
ture produced by professional historians after World War II- 
While the New Deal held the general approval of its historians, a 
critical attitude toward progressivism emerged, taking the form of 
a new attention to the shortcomings of the movement—^its racial 
blindness, its ambivalence toward industrial concentration, its 
fundamental dislike of the labor movement, and so on. The 
effect, not lost on those who looked beyond progrmivism to the 
larger reform tradition, was to open a gnp berv^een progrei^vism 
and the urban liberalism of the New Deal and after, 

Edgar Kemler was a New Deal lawyer, not an historian, and 
his The Deflation of American Ideals (Washington, 1941), be¬ 
cause of its brevity, and perhaps its timing, did not attract much 
attention. But Kemletis argument was a foretaste of much that 
would appear in professional circles later on: the progre^ive out¬ 
look was a hindrance, not a help, to the New Deal, and both the 
spirit and the surviving veterans of progre^ivism had to either 
ignored or even fought as the New Dealers moved from the 
moral approach to the engineering approach (p- 45 )-^ter 
the War, Rexford Tugwell began a series of retrmpective mticles 
which touched, among other things, upon the New Deal’s rela¬ 
tionship to earlier progressivism. In a matchless style and with the 
special advantages of the insider, Tu^ell virtualy bracketed 
the ‘^enraged progressives” with the ‘'privileged conservative as 
groups who hindered, and finaHy defeated, the New Deal. Jor 
Xugwell the creative aspects of the New Deal arose from the col- 
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lectivist’’ school, inclndiiig Croly, Van Hise, and Veblen, men 
who worked out the basis for a new ideology—^he frequently 
caled it the philosophy of “disciplined co-ordination’'—during 
the progressiYe era. But he saw tliis ideology, despite the timing 
of its birth, as squarely opposed to tiiat of the progressives. These 
articles, whi,ch appeared in Western Political Quarterly and 
MtkicSj, and which were to some extent summarized in Tugw^elFs 
The Democratic Roosevelt (Garden City, 1957), are cited in Ber¬ 
nard Stemsher, Rexford G. Tugwell and the New Deal (New 
Brunswick, 1964). The mmt important of them is Tugwell, “The 
Nexv Beal: The Progressive Tradition," Western Political Quar¬ 
terly ^ III (Septeml^r 1950), 390-427. 

Beginning in the early 1950’s, more and more historical treat¬ 
ments of progre^ive ideas, leaders, or laws, concluded by noting 
that the mesh with the New Deal was far from perfect. John 
Blum, reflecting in his study of Wilson upon the New Freedonr 
credo, saw in it “something of the spirit that was, years later, to 
lead many of its apostles to the Liberty League" (Blum, Woodrotn 
WdsoM and the Polities of Morality^ Boston, 1956, p. 80). Robert 
l\’iebe, at the end of a book on businessmen and progressive 
reform, estimated that the older progremves were alienated by 
the turn the New Deal took in 1935, rather than rejoicing in it 
as other historians have claimed. The anti-business tone of the 
second New Beal frightened the original progressive, whose con- 
necdons with business, Wiet^ sought to show, were often close 
and sympatlietic (IViebe, Businessmen and Reform: A Study of 
ihe Progressive Af ovement, Cambridge, 1962). Rush Welter argued 
that the older reformeis broke with the New Deal in large num¬ 
bers because it abandoned their cherished axiom of educating the 
whole f^ople, and turned instead to sening as a c}mical broker 
for various selfish interests: “Such objections to New Deal politics 
made an easy bridge by which former progressives might cross 
over to the conseiv^ative position, and . . . many made the jour- 
iiey (Welter, Popular Edticatiou and Democratic Thouo^hty New 
York, 1962, p. 316). ^ 

But the most influential statement of this sense of the short¬ 
comings of progre^ivism and the gap betiveen the two reforms 
was of course Eichard Hofstadter’s The Age of Reform (New 
\ ork, 1955)* Hofstader s subtle and well-knowTi argument need 
not be summarized again—^indeed, it is hard to s.ummarize fairly 
at all. The excitement generated by the “status revolution" thesis 
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has obscured the rest o£ Hofstadter’s analysis of the progressive 
mind, but that analysis remains the most perceptive treatment of 
the many defensive aspects of the progressive enterprise, without, 
if one reads carefully, the loss of balance or even an essential sym- 
pathy- 

Odier historians who have made similar estimations of parts of 
the whole of progressivism, explicitly or implicitly strengthening 
the discontinuity argument, are Da^dd Noble, The Paradox of 
proo^ressive Thought (Minneapolis, 1958); WilMam Leuchten- 
burg, in his introduction to a recent edition of Woodrow Wil¬ 
son's The New Freedom (Englewood Cliffs, 1961) and, ivith ad¬ 
mirable qualifications, in Ms Franklin D. Roosevelt and the New 
Dealj 1^32.-40 (New York, 1963); Ray Ginger, The Age of Excess 
(New York, 1965); Arthur Mann, in Ms essay “The Progressive 
Tradition," in John Higham (ed.), The Reconstruction of Amer¬ 
ican History (New York, 1962); Allan Nevins, in his Introduction 
to The Journals and Letters of Brand Whitlock (2 vols., Nevr 
York, 1936); Richard Abrams, “The Failure of Progressmsm," 
paper delivered at the Annual Convention of the Organization of 

American Historians, April 29, 1966. 

The tendency to see shortcomings in progr^sive thought and 
practice, and the complementary and related tendency to become 
awmre of important discontinuiti^ between progressive reform 
and New Deal liberalism, has owed much to changing styles of 
research. The most important shift has been away from the “few 
articulate doubters," as Henry May calls the mmt penetrating 
progressive intellectuals, and away from such extraordinary’ docu¬ 
ments as the Progressive Party Platform of 1912 or Lloyd s Wealth 
and Commonwealth^ and toward a broader, more representa¬ 
tive rank of reformer. May's The End of Innocence (New \ork, 
1959) based not only upon the usuM “important” books by 
Croly, Ross, Reard and the others, but also upon best-sellers, fK> 
Htical rhetoric of all sorts, popular magazine, second-rate Mstory 
and sociology, and so forth. Not surprisingly, he found that the 
progressives offered “few answers to our most preying questions 
(p- 29). The chief concern of Hofstadter's The Age of Reform, 
already noted, was “not . . . with the best but with the most 
characteristic thinking.” A desire to get a^more representative 
level of progressive thought generated Darnel Levines Varieties 
of Ref orm (Madison, 1964). 

'lYhile our interest in national politics and personalities is un- 
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likely to diminish, the past two decades have seen the comple¬ 
tion of many studies, history and biography, of progressivism at 
the state and local level. It would be wrong to contend that these 
state and local studies have invariably imearthed a progressivism 
le^ trenchant, less open-minded, less effective than 'we had 
thought. Many of these studies are not interpretive, and some of 
the best—Arthur S. Link^s “The Progressive Movement in the 
South, 1870-1917,’* North Carolina Historical Review^ XXII 
(April 1946), 172-95, Ransom E. Noble’s New Jersey Frogressiv- 
ism Before Wilson (Princeton, 1946), or Hoyt L. Warner’s recent 
Pro^gressivism in Ohio, iSpy-igiy (Columbus, 1964)—^have pre¬ 
sented their comer of the progressive movement in a very favor¬ 
able light. But a sizable, perhaps increasing, nimaber of mono¬ 
graphs on state and municipal reform have concluded on a note 
&at is substantially—^although rarely entirely—critical. In vary¬ 
ing d^ree, the following will serve to illustrate this interpretive 
outcome: Geoige Mowry, The California Progressives (Berkeley, 
1950), Richard Abrams, Conservatism in a Progressive Era: Mas¬ 
sachusetts Politics, i^o(hipi2 (Cambridge, 1964), William D. 
Miller, Memphis During the Progressive Era, i8py-ipi6 (Ithaca, 
1^5). 

Other sectors of progressive action, under close scrutiny for the 
irst time, have demonstrated less contact with the liberalism of 
the 1930*8 than had been gue^ed, Jeremy Felt, in his Hostages of 
Fortune: Child Labor Reform in New York State (Syracuse, 
fotnid even this group of humanitarians, who sought pub¬ 
lic regulation of labor practices r^arding children and who 
have always been categorized as among the more “advanced*** 
or “social Justice*' elements within progresivism, to be “an essen¬ 
tially conservative reform group" (p. 217) which achieved purely 
“swboKc" factories. Although the New Deal outlawed child la¬ 
bor after they had failed to get their constitutional amendment, 
the mere removal of children from the factories—^which was the 
sum total of their goals—did little “to reach the basic problem of 
New Yorks youth, a conclusion ivhich today's delinquency rates 
^em to support. Another group on the cutting edge of progressiv- 
ism,^ the housing reformers, emeiges from Roy Lubove's sympa- 
Aetic The Progressmes and the Slums: Tenement House Reform 
in Aew lork City, iS^ipjy (Pittsbuigh, 1962) as courageous and 
seH-sacrificmg men who neverthel^ stubbornly refused to go be¬ 
yond rKtrictive laws toward the public housing of the 1930's. Lu- 
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bove's story of a post-progressive group, told in Community Plan¬ 
ning in the ip20s: The Contribution of the Regional Planning 
Association of America (Pittsburgh, 1963), suggests that the hous¬ 
ing ventures of the New Deal and after had their intellectual and 
organizational origins after progressivism; Laurence Veiler, cen¬ 
tral figure in the progressive housing reform movement, disliked 
the New Deal. 

Certain other progressive groups have been shown, in their 
aims or in their methods, to be unready for the pragmatic de¬ 
mands of the 1930's. Merle Curd's Peace or War: The American 
Struggle^ x6^6-xp^6 (New York, 1936) leaves the peace prcgres- 
sives at the point of disaffecdon with Franklin Roosevelt, and 
demonstrates that up until 1936 their interests and those of the 
New Deals' had not intersected. Josephine Goldmark's article, 
‘‘Fifty Years—^The National Consumer’s League," Survey^ 
LXXXV (December 1949), 674-76, shows how the NCL had to 
move to a more radical style, dropping leaders like Newton 
Baker, before it could play the influential role during the 1930 s 
that it eventually played. In another area, that of Negro rights, 
where the New Deal made some modest advances, the progressives 
seem to have had almost no interest: see Dewey Grantham, The 
Progressive Movement and the Negro," South Atlantic Quarterly, 
LIV (October 1955), 461-77, and Gilbert Osofsky, “Progressivism 
and the Negro: New York, 1900-1915," American Quarterly, XVI 
(Summer 1964), 153-68. So few white Americans were interested in 
civil rights in the Roosevelt-Wilson years that progr^sivism, with 
its handful of pioneers such as Villard and Mary White Ovington 
and William English Walling, made a poor record where the 
Negro was concerned, but certainly not one without credits. 

A feature of recent progressive historiography has been the 
gprowing number of career line analyses of samples recruited from 
many areas of progressive effort. These studies do not tear di¬ 
rectly upon the problem of progressive-New Deal continuity, but 
rather have been stimulated by a desire to learn Just who the 
progressives were. It has also been the purpose of mmy of them to 
validate or invalidate the “status revolution" thesis of Hofetad- 
ter's Age of Reform, an interesting problem which we need not ^ 
into here. But such studies have almost uniformly demonstrated 
the middle class, Yankee-Protestant composition of progressive 
groups (and of their conservative opponents as well, mteresti^ly 
enough), and they serve to remind us how the New Deal comaded 
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mtfi tlie entrance into American political life of people of quite 
different class and etlinic backgrounds. The first two such recruit¬ 
ment studies w^ere reported in George Mowry's The California 
Progressives (Berkeley, 1950) and in his “The California Progres¬ 
sive and His Rationale: A Study in Middle Class Politics/' Missis¬ 
sippi Valley Historicai Review, XXXVI (September 1949), 239- 
50, and in Alfred B. Chandler's “The Origins of Progressive 
LeadeisMp/' in Siting Morison (ed.). The Letters of Theodore 
Roosevelt, VoL VIII (Cambridge, 1954), 1462-65. Others have fol¬ 
lowed, among them: George Mowiy, The Era of Theodore Roo¬ 
sevelt, jpocMpjj (Mew York, 1958), where Mowry reported an 
expanded sample of approximately 400; Jerome Clubb, “Con¬ 
gressional Opponents of Reform, 1901-13/' unpublished Ph.D. 
disser^iion. University of Washington, 1963; Henry J. Silver- 
man, “American Social Reformers in the Late Nineteenth and 
Early Tiventieth Century/' unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. Uni¬ 
versity of Pennsylvania, 1963; Richard B. Sherman, “The Status 
Revolution and Massachusetts Progressive Leadership," Political 
Science^ Quarterly, LXXVIll (March 1963), 59-65; William T. 
Keir, The Progressives of Washington, 1910-12," Pacific North¬ 
west Quarterly, IN Qanuary 1964), 16-27; Samuel P. Hays, “The 
PoMtlo of Municipal Government in the Progressive Era,” Pacific 
Northwest Quarterly, IN (October 1964), 157-69; Eli D. Potts, 
‘The Prc^rmive Profile in Iowa," Mid-America, XLVII (Octo^ 
her 1965), 257-68,- Xorman Wilensky, Conservatives in the Pro- 
gremve Era: The^^ Taft Republicans of i^iz (Gainesville, 1965): 
3 na Jack Tager, "Progressives, Conservatives, and the Theory of 
the Status Revolution," Mid-America, XLVin (July 1966), 162- 
75 - 


Another focus of recent work has been on the relationship of 
progressnism to business, especially on the degree to which cer¬ 
tain weU-known prc^nessive “regulatory laws” were desired by 
pruons of the business community itself. To the extent that this 
IS true ^and the entire problem is far from settled—the progres¬ 
sive movement takes on the aspect of a counterattack by business 
mterests against other business interests. An early and important 
book winch revealed the force of sectional rivalry behind certain 
pogr^ve lat^-s w-as Samuel P. Hays, The Response to Industrial¬ 
ism, i88y-igi4 {Oiicago, 1957). Gabriel Kolko, The Triumph of 
Conservatism: A Reinterpretation of American History, igoo- 
i$i 6 (Glencoe, 1963), attempts to overturn the old idea that in- 
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dustry was becoming monopolistic, and argues instead that pro- 
gressivism was engineered by businessmen hurt by increasing com¬ 
petition. Robert Wiebe, Businessmen and Reform: A Study of 
the Progressive Movement (Cambridge, 1962), found that the 
line between business interests and reform objectives was often 
blurred. In James Weinstein’s “Organized Business and the Gi^ 
Commission and Manager Movements,” Journal of Southern His¬ 
tory, XXVIII (May 1962), 166-82, and Geoige B. TindaH, “Busi¬ 
ness Progressivism: Southern Politics in the 1920’s,” South Atlan¬ 
tic Quarterly, LXII (Winter 1963), 92-106, certain aspects of pro¬ 
gressivism are seen to thrive in the business-oriented 1920’s. 

One of Edgar Kemmler’s claims (in The Deflation of American 
Ideals) was that the New Dealers “withdrew human character 
from the range of our reforms.” Xhe moralistic side of progres¬ 
sivism was undeniably not congenial to the spirit of the new 
liberalism, and the question of continuity here becomes a dcse 
question as to the degree and types of moralism present in pro¬ 
gressivism, and what became of such attitudes (or the oigani^ 
tions formed to defend them) during the 1930’s. The standard 
works dealing with progressive temperance reformers—Andr^ 
Sinclair’s Prohibition: Era of Excess (Boston, 1962), Jam^ H. 
Timberlake’s Prohibition and the Progressive Movement (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1963). and Joseph Gusfield’s Symbolic Crusade: Status 
Politics and the American Temperance Movement (urbana, 
loSs")—leave no doubt of the animosities between these reformers 
aL the urban elements in the New Deal coalition. A less succe^ 
ful attempt to associate progressives (California progr^ves m 
this case) with illiberal social ideals is Roger Dam^, The Politics 
of Prejudice: The Anti-Japanese Movement in California and 
the Struggle for Japanese Exclusion (Berkeley, 1962). 

If the subsequent careers of certain progressives, such as Jo¬ 
sephus Daniels or George Norris, appeared to connect the 
reform periods, other careers persuad^ the observer of ^ °PPJ 
site view. Lawrence Levine’s book. Defender of the - 
Ham Jennings Bryan: The Last Decade (New York, 1965), dem¬ 
onstrated with sympathy and brilliance that Bryan in the ^20 s 
fighting science and cities and drink, was working tovr^ the 
s^e ends as when he was a leading progre^ive. In B^'fns 
thought reform and reaction were two sides of the same thing 
Levine shows, and Bryan was porf^ctly consistent throughout Ms 
public career. Stanley Coben’s A. Mitchell Palmer: Politiaan 
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(New York, 1963) traced progress!vLsni to a final j)osilion on tfie 
Right of the New Deal in tlic life of an important f)rogressive- 
Allan Nevins recounted the same; j)roc:ess in his hnroduction to 
the Journals and Letters of Brand Whitlock, iiecanse other biog¬ 
raphies reported this sort of outcome, several scholars have Ix^en 
led to estimate that such careers might not be atypical Richard 
Hofstadter wrote in The Age of Reform (p. 303): "Naturally 
there was also some continuity in personnel .... llowever, one 
could draw up an equally formidable list . . . [of those who] 
later became heated critics of the New Deal" Apparently otic 
could, and in the behavior of progressives who lived into the 
1930's there did not seem to be any clear answer for those who 
wished to know where the progressive impulse tneslied with the 
New Deal and where it did not. In scattered places one could find 
complaints that the old progressives did not ajipear to take the 
unambiguous stand for the New Deal that might have been pre¬ 
dicted. Robert M. Miller's study of social Christianity in the in¬ 
terwar period, American Protestantism and Social Issues, 

(Chapel Hill, 1958), reported that the old social gospel progres¬ 
sives were dispersed all the way from reaction to continuing radi¬ 
calism, with no discernible pattern, Kenneth Hechka*, in his 
study of congressional Insurgency, made a similar report: "In 
view of the divergent opinions of the surviving Insurg<aits, it can¬ 
not be stated with any conclusiveness that ilie New Deal repre¬ 
sents a realization and extension of their aims." (Hechler, Insur¬ 
gency: Personalities and Politics of the Taft Era (New York, 
1940), p. 276.) Russel B. Nye wrestled with contradictory evidence 
in his study of Midwestern progressives, and wearily concluded 
that "old" progressives in the 1930's were "uncertain." "Analyz¬ 
ing its [the New Deal's] relationship to the older strain of pro- 
gressivism is not a simple task," he confessed, and he added that 
the Midwestern progressives had felt about the New Deal that 
"there was something about its spirit, and about its methods, 
that seemed to ring false." (Nye, Midwestern Progressive Politics 
(Enst Lansing, 1951), pp. 341, 347). Pages 327-49 of Nye's book 
contain the most acute discussion I have seen of the general prob¬ 
lem of progressive response to the New Deal. Louis Filler, despite 
his many spirited and to my mind exaggerated defenses of the 
Muckrakers, shows a fine understanding of the political and 
moral confusions that came upon them as they aged; see Filler, 
Crusaders for American Liberalism (New York, 1939), pp. 25-29. 
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Further damage was done to the supposition of strong continu¬ 
ity in personnel by two studies which compared urban “machine’* 
politicians with progressives who had fought them, and found 
that it was the former who were enthusiastic about the New Deal: 
see J. Joseph Huthmacher, “Charles Evans Hughes and Charles 
Francis Murphy: The Metamorphosis of Progressivism/" Nem 
York History, XLVI (January 1965), 25-40, and Geoige C. Rap¬ 
port, The Statesman and the Boss (Washington, 1961), a study of 
Frank Murphy and Woodrow Wilson. Indeed, it has even been 
persuasively argued tliat A 1 Smith, whose New York governorship 
is widely credited with being the intermediate step between pro- 
gressivism and New Deal liberalism, was being consistent when 
he complained that the New Deal was alien to his own political 
philosophy; see Samuel Hand, “A 1 Smith, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and the New Deal: Some Comments on Perspective,” Htstorianj. 
XXVII (May 1965), 566-81. An unpublished ^ssertation by Paul 
L. Silver, “Wilsonians and the New Deal,” University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, 1964, is the only study I have seen which addresses itself di¬ 
rectly to the problem of continuity of personnel, and Silver finds 
all of his six Wilsonians at odds with the New Deal. 

Certain studies of aspects of the New Beal strengthen the feel¬ 
ing that new men and new approaches shouldered aside pre^es- 
sive personalities and precedents. An incomplete but suggestive 
list might include the following: Donald R. McCoy’s published 
work on political radicalism (Angry Voices: Left of Center Poli¬ 
tics in the New Deal Era, Lawnence, 1958; “The Progressive Na¬ 
tional Committee of 1956,” Western Political Quarterly, IX 
(June 1956), 454-69; “The National Pre^ressives of America, 
1938,” MVHR, XLIV (June 1957), 75 - 93 )^ Conkins^ foe 

study of daring and largely futile efforts at community planning 
and resettlement. Tomorrow A New World: The New Deal 
Community Program (Ithaca, 1959); two contemporary accounts 
of the new advisers surrounding Roc^evelt, Joseph Alsop and 
Robert Kintner, Men Around the President (New York, 1939)^ 
and John Franklin Carter’s The New Dealers (New York, 1934); 
John G. HilPs article, “Fifty Years of Social Action on the Hous¬ 
ing Front,” Social Service Review, XXII Qune 1948), 160-79, 
which demonstrates that most progressive housing reformers hung 
back from public housing; and Harry MalisofFs three articles, 
“The Emergence of Unemployment Compensation: I,” Poiiikai 
Science Quarterly, LIV (Jime 1939), 237-58, “II,” (September 
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^ 939 ). 39 ’-'! 20 . and ‘‘III,” (Dcwiribcr «()39), r,77-{)9, doscribiiif; 
how little of th(; groundwork in (his urea (lad been done ()y t<)3/j 
when tlx; administration h(;gan its study. 

As our information has iner(;as<;d, so has our respect for the 
need for qualihcation, for careful attention to subdivisions and 
subgroups, for accounts that allow for cmnplicate'd aixl overlaf)- 
ping line of descent. Awareness of these cornph'xit.ies is pr(;s(;n( 
in what I would choose as the three best treatments of the r(;la- 
tionship between progressivism aixl the New Deal: Russc;! Nye, 
Midwestern Progressive Politics, pj). 327-/)f): Arthur Schlesin- 
ger, Jr., The Crisis of the Old Order (Boston, 1957), pp. 17-/15, 93- 
J52: and William E. Leuchtenburg’s I'ranklin )). Roosevelt and 
the New Deal, igja.^o ^ (New York, iqb^), chap. xiv. 'f’lie ap¬ 
proach of historiographical maturity in any area, it seems, is her¬ 
alded by an end to incautious generalization. W^itb the extension 
of monographic studies for botli periods of governmetit bureaus, 
voluntary associations, ideas both pojxdar and pbilosojjliic, the 
legislative process, perceived interests of major economic group.s, 
and especially more individual and collective biographies, we 
may hope that historians will converge ttj)on a rendering of the 
progressive account which, root(;d firmly in a large body of reli¬ 
able data, will narrow those wide swings of intt;rpre(ation which 
have discouraged the American who c;omcs to us for an under¬ 
standing of his past. 

II 

What follows is a bibliography listing the main sources I used in 
reconstructing the political attitudes of frrogressives in tlie iprjo’s. 
No full listing of these sources is possible, for clues and fragrnents 
of evidence turned up in countless places, and to list them all 
would overextend an already lengthy account. No attemfrt will 
be made to cite the sources used in compiling basic biographical 
data, although the search for such information was a major part 
of my research task. The sources which follow bear on the center 
of the inquiry, political attitude. 
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PRIMARY SOURCES 


Manuscripts 

Baker, Newton D. Library of Congress, 

Baker, Ray Stannard. Library of Congress. 

Bass, Robert Perkins. Dartmouth College Library. 

Bennet, William Stiles. Syracuse University Library, 

Borah, William E. Library of Congress. 

Bristow, Joseph L. Kansas State Historical Society. 

Brown, William Adams. Union Theological Seminary. 

Brooks, John Graham. Possession of Lawrence Graham Brooks, Med¬ 
ford, Massachusetts. 

Burke, John. University of North Dakota Library. 

Burleson, Albert Sidney. Library of Congress. 

Capper, Arthur. Kansas State Historical Society. 

Churchill, Winston. Dartmouth College Library. 

Colby, Bainbridge. Library of Congress. 

Commons, John R. Wisconsin Historical Society. 

Crane, Charles R. Institute of Current World Affairs. 

Creel, George. Library of Congress. 

Davenport, Frederick Morgan. Syracuse University Library. 

Dickson, Edward A. University of California at Los Angeles, 

Dunne, Finley Peter. Library of Congress. 

Ely, Richard T. Wisconsin Historical Society. 

Fisher, Irving. Yale University Library. 

Folks, Homer. New York School of Social Work. 

Garfield, James G. Library of Congress. 

Ghent, William James. Library of Congress. 

Glass, Carter. University of Virginia Library. 

Good Neighbor League. Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, Hyde Park- 
Hichborn, Franklin. University of California at Los Angeles. 

Houston, David F. Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

Hughes, Charles Evans. Library of Congress. 

Irwin, Wallace. Bancroft Library, Berkeley. 

Johnson, Hiram. Bancroft Library, Berkeley. 

Kirkland, James H. Vanderbilt University Library. 

Lenroot, Irvine. Library of Congress, 

Lindsay, Samuel McCune. Columbia University Library. 

McAdoo, William Gibbs. Library of Congress. 

McReynolds, James C, University of Virginia Library. 
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National Child Labor Committee. I,il)niry of Congre.ss. 

Nelson, James Mandt Wisconsin I listori(;al So( ieiy. 

Norris, George. Library of Congniss. 

Oral History Collection, (k)lunibia lJniv<Tsiiy: Re(ollt»(;(ions <?f Williairi 
Stiles Bennet, Frederick Morgan Davenport, H<nner Folks, Bur 
ton J. Hendrick, George Rul)lec, Walter Sadrs, and Jolui Spargo. 
Osborn, Chase S. University of Michigan Library. 

Owen, Robert L. Library of Congress. 

Parker, John M. University of North Carolina library. 

Peabody, George Foster. Library of Congress. 

Pinchot, Amos, Library of Congress. 

Pinchot, Gifford. Library of Congress. 

Poindexter, Miles. University of Virginia Library. 

Progressive National Committee of 1936. Library of Congreii. 

Robins, Raymond. Wisconsin Historical Society. 

Roosevelt, Franklin D. Franklin B. Roosevelt library, Hyde Park. 

Ross, Edward A. Wisconsin Historical Society. 

Russell, Charles Edward. Library of Congress. 

Seligman, Edward R. A. Columbia University Library. 

Shaw, Albert. New York Public Library. 

Simkhovitch, Mary Kingsbury. Women's Ardtives, Raddiffe (Jollegc;. 
Steffens, Lincoln. Columbia University library, 

Stelzle, Charles. Columbia University Library. 

Stewart, Ethelbert. University of North Carolina library. 

Stimson, Henry L. Yale University Library. 

Stimson, Marshall. Huntington library. 

Sullivan, Mark, Library of Congress, and Hoover Inititution on War, 
Revolution and Peace. 

Survey Associates. Social Welfare History Archive CkatUir, Minneapolis. 
Taussig, Frank W. Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

Taylor, Graham. Newberry Library. 

Tumulty, Joseph. Library of Congress, and Possession of Joseph I'u* 
multy, Jr., Washington, B. G. 

Villard, Oswald Garrison. Houghton Library, Harvard University. 

Wald, Lillian. New York Public Library. 

Walling, William English. Wisconsin Historical Society. 

White, William Allen. Library of Congress, 

Public Documents 

U. S. Congressional Record* i955'*s8- 

U. S. Temporary National Economic Committee, Investigation o[ Con- 
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centration of Economic Power, December i, 1938-January 19. 
1940, various dates; Parts 1-35. 

Newspapers and Periodicals 
American Economic Review 

American Association for Labor Legislation Review 

Atlantic Monthly 

Bangor (Maine) Daily News 

Chicago Tribune 

Cleveland Plain Dealer 

Harper's Magazine 

Harrisburg (Pennsylvania) Patriot 

Harvard College Anniversary Reports 

Milwaukee Journal 

Nation 

New Republic 
New York Daily News 
New York Herald Tribune 
The New York Times 

‘‘News Releases” of the Index Number Institute 

Proceedings of the National Conference of Social Work 

Review of Reviews 

San Francisco Examiner 

Saturday Evening Post 

Social Service Review 

Survey 

Survey Graphic 
Topeka Capital 
Topeka State Journal 
Vital Speeches 
Wichita Eagle 
Yale Review 

Articles and Books 

Addams, Jane. Twenty Years at Hull House. New York: Macmillan, 
ign. 

- The Second Twenty Years at Hull House. New York: Macmil- 

Ian, 1930. 

Aden, Henry J. Landon: What He Stands For. New York: Mail and 

Express, 1936* 
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Aadrews, John B. Administrative Labor Legislation. New York: Harper 

and Brothers, 1956. 

- Labor Laws in Action, New York: Harper and Brothers, 1939. 

Baker, Ray Stannard. American Chronicle: The Autobiography of Ray 
Siamnard Baker, New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1945. 

Bingham, Alfred M., and Selden Rodman, eds. Challenge to the Neto 
BeaL New Y'ork: Falcon Press, 1934. 

Brown, ’IViBiam Adams. A Teacher and His Times. New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1940. 

Churchill, Winston. The Uncharted Way. Philadelphia: Dorrance, 1940- 
Cohh, Elisabeth. My Wayward Parent: A Book About Irvin S. Cobb, 
Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 1945. 

Cobb, Inin S. Exit Laughing. Indianapolis, Ind.: Bobbs-Merrill, 1941. 
Coinmons, John R. Myself. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 

“The New Beal and the Teaching of Economics,*' American 
Economic Remem, XXV (March 1935), 

- Communism and Collectwe Democracy," American Economic 

Reviewj'XALM (June 1935), 212-23. 

-- The Economics of Collective Action. New York: Macmillan, 

1950. 

Creel, C>oige. Rebel At Large: Recollections of Fifty Crowded Years, 
New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1947. 

“Fonr-Hnsh Radicals: Reed of Missouri," Harper^s Weekly, UK 

(Aagnst S, 1914), 124-6. 

Daniels, J<^phus. Shirt-Sleeve Diplomat. Chapel Hfll, N. C.: Univereity 

of North Carolina Press, 1947. 

Derae, Edward T. Progressive Social Action. New York: Macmaian, 
i 9 S 3 - 

TVhen Social TTork n’lis Young. New York: Macmillan, 1939. 
D«vc\-, John. Individualism Old and New. New York: Minton Balch 
J 93 »- 

. Liberalism and Social Action. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons 
’ 935 - 

. ‘-The Future of Liberalism.” School and Society, XU (Tanuary 
’ 9 - 3935). 73 - 7 - 

Dnnne Philip, ed. Mister Dooley Remembers. New York: Harper and 

Brothers, 1963. ^ 

Eastman, Max. Enjoyment of Living. New York: Harper and Brothers, 

1 c^S. 

- . Rcfleclions on ike Failure of Socialism. New York: Devin-Adair 

*§ 55 - ■* 
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-——“I Acknowledge My Mistakes/' in Evening with the Na- 

tional Heview, New York: National Review Incorporated, i960. 

-- —Of Lolue and Revolution. New York: Random House, 1964. 

Ely* T. Ground Under Our Feet: An Autobiography. New 

York: Macmillan, 1938- 

Eiy, Richard T. Hard Times: The Way In and the Way Otit. New 
York: Macmillan, 1951. 

Ely, Richard T-, and Frank Bohn. The Great Change. New York: T. 
Nelson and Sons, 1935. 

Ffslx-er, Irving- After Reflation, What? New York: Adelphi, 19^3. 

---* Money. New York: Adelphi, 1935. 

Fi^Ixer, Irving Norton. My Father, Irving Fisher. New York: Comet 
Press, 1956- 

FosdJLck, Raymond B. Chronicle of a Generation. New York: Hairpcr and 
Brothers, 1958. 

Giliman, Charlotte Perkins. The Living of Charlotte Perkins Gilman: 
An Autobiography. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1935- 

Goldwater, Barry M., ed. The Speeches of Henry Fountain Ashurst. 
Phoenm, Ariz.: University of Arizona Press, 1956. 

Haf>good, Hutdhins. A Victorian in the Modern World. New York: Har- 
court. Brace, 1939. 

IIaj>g;ood, Norman. The Changing Years. New York: Farrar and Rine¬ 
hart, 1930. 

Herndrick, Burton J. Bulwark of the Republic: A Biography of the Con- 
stitution. Boston: Little, Brown, 1937. 

Holmes, John Haynes. “Forty Years Of It!" Sermon delivered in Com¬ 
munity Ghurch, New York, February 9, 1947- Privately printed. 

- I Speak for Myself: The Autobiography of John Haynes 

Holmes. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1959. 

Hook.er, Helen M,, ed. A History of the Progressive Party, ipza~i 6 , by 
Amos Pinchot. New York: New York University Press, 1958. 

Howe, Frederic C. Confessions of a Reformer. New York: Charles Scrib¬ 
ner's Sons, 1925. 

- . Denmark: The Co-operative Way. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 

1936. 

HuHj, Cordell. 'The Memoirs of Cordell Hull. 2 vols. New York: Mac¬ 
millan, 1948. 

Hiinrer, Robert- Revolution: Why, How, When? New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1940. 

Icke«^ Harold L. The New Democracy. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1934. 
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- The Autobiography of a Curmudgeon, New York: Reynal and 

Hitchcock, 1945. 
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